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With every mill striving, by modernization of equipment and 
methods, to lower production costs and increase efficiency, 


there could be NO BETTER TIME to take advantage of the 


opportunities offered to reduce warp sizing costs and with 
superior results. For spun rayon warps and for cotton warps. 


| DRAKE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, = ge VIRGINIA 


| NOW IS THE TIME! 
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Cash As You Ship! 


For many firms, an inquiry about Commercial factoring 
has proved to be the first step toward sounder operation. 
And, no matter how different from others your business 
may be, this flexible method of financing can be planned 
to fit ‘‘like a glove.’ 

Learn how you may obtain cash as you ship, yet extend 
your usual credit terms... how credit risk and credit 
expense may be forgotten once you turn to Commercial 
factoring ... how you are relieved of all collection worry 
and how your collection costs drop to zero. In two min- 
utes or less, you can dictate the letter that will bring full 
information. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor &Achelis,inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 


Established 1828 


Established 1838 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORE 





Established 1893 
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ign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
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COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. 
United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one vear; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Fore 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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" 23% Stronger 


i 32% Mors 


Resilient 


RESITS e-Tt s 


A new metal has been developed by Draper research. It is a 
stronger, more resilient metal for loom castings that receive extra hard 
service. With this new material, Draper cast metals now include 
a greatly improved gray iron for general use, steel mixture for use 
where hardness and strength without superior resiliency are required, 
malleable iron for the few parts where malleable iron is suitable, and— 
the new metal. 

The gray iron of which most Draper loom castings are made 
always has been of the best quality but now is even better. It is over 
25% stronger than the best gray iron of only a few years ago. This 
improvement was obtained by installing huge new cupolas and great 
quantities of modern molding equipment, and by extensive Draper 
research to advance and improve foundry materials and practices. 
You can not get Draper quality of gray iron castings from any other 
foundry making Draper loom parts. 


The new metal is an alloy of exclusive Draper formula, developed 
by the same Draper research methods. It is more than 23% stronger 
than even our improved gray iron—to provide greater strength 
without an increase in weight. It is harder than gray iron, to provide 
better wearing qualities; and it is 32% more resilient than gray iron, 
to better withstand the shock to which pick cam hubs, pick shafts and 
some other loom parts are subjected. 


This new metal costs more than gray iron, and is used where its 
properties of strength and resilience must be obtained without an 
increase in size or weight of the parts; but its cost is still only a 
fraction of the cost of malleable iron. 


You can identify parts made of this new metal by its new Draper 
trademark: <<>>. You will find this mark—the double <®>—close 
to the regular pattern number on Draper loom parts made of the new 
metal. The single <> is still the Draper trademark for castings 
made of the other three metals. 
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WHITIN SUPER DRAFT 
FLY FRAME in well- 
known southern cotton 
mill where Texaco lu- 
bricants are being used 
for the 15th consecutive 
year with outstanding 
results. : 





Stoke oteit 


“» ~y ee: 
a 





wate TIAL power savings due to _ cooperate in making savings under your condi- 


lower starting and running torque have __ tions with Texaco Starfak Grease. : 
been realized by this prominent South Caro- For this service, phone the nearest of more | 
lina cotton mill. than 2300 Texaco warehousing points in the 
For more than 15 years, lubricants through- 48 States, or write: 
out the mill have been TEXACO. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 


Texaco Starfak Grease is stable, stays in the New York, N. Y. 





anti-friction bearings of this fly frame, assures 





TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune 
uniform drafting. Many greases take up air, gg egy ching gg oe Pp aad aie me 
. Kenny Baker and Frances Langford — | 
expand, and leak from bearings, causing spoil- st Np nl Night—Columbia 
. P , . . Network — 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 j 
age. Trained lubrication engineers will gladly C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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FOR BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





























Uene couldn't recover enougér « von from 2. ton Oy 
WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 
le lack this ad « ow the wal 


You couldn't recover enough iron from a ton of 
WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 


“Not a tack in a ton” is just another way of describing the 
infinitesimal iron content of Warner Textile Grade Caustic 
Soda. Not only is the iron content of this high quality electro- 
lytic caustic soda held as low—or lower—than any caustic 
made by any method, but its salt content has also been 
reduced to a percentage that has no deleterious effect in 
cotton processing. 


Yet for all its high quality and crystal-clarity, Warner Textile 
Grade Caustic Soda sells at regular production-grade prices. 
You pay no price premiums for superior results. 


Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda is furnished in 50%, 
70% and 73% concentrations, shipped in special Warner tank 
cars to be certain that no contamination occurs in transit. Why 
not order a car for prompt delivery from our conveniently 
nearby plant at South Charleston, West Virginia? 


WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate Liquid Caustic Potash Carbon Bisulfide 

Phosphoric Acid Chlorine, Liquid Sodium Sulfide 

Sodium Phosphates Carbon Tetrachloride Epsom Salt 

Bromine Trichlorethylene Hydrogen Peroxide 
Perchlorethylene 








CHEMICAL Li 1a? COMPANY 


SION OF 


WESTVACO CHLORINE ‘PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLES BUILDING, NEW. YORR. N. Y. 
























Ky) Specified 
Ne ¢RANSMISSION BELT 


LL DRIVE 
MPANY. NEW VILLAGE Ny 


opvEAR GIANT RO 


GO 


3 
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19° _— 


o make cement, huge limestone boulders weighing up to 
ten tons are ground to smithereens at the Edison Portland 
Cement Corporation plant at New Village, New Jersey. The 
impact 1s terrific—the strain upon the belt that drives the 
giant crusher tremendous! To get a belt that could take it the 
plant called in the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man 
—yjust 18 years ago. The 
belt he specified, a Good- 
year 9-ply rubber trans- 
mission belt is still pulling 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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t 
Makes Hash of 
KOES Wesel deve <- 


an 18-year record for the G. T. M. 


this crushing load. Four years’ service was once thought re- 
markable on this belt-killer, but the Goodyear belt has already 
beat that more than four times over! That is why it pays to 
consult the G. T. M.— he saves you time and expense by 
the correct application of rubber to your toughest problems. 
To bring him to your plant, write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California 


—= OF phone the nearest 


IN RUBBER 


Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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An original type of shell roll 
that is superior to anything 
heretofore available for textile 
machines. 


The arbor is formed from a 
single piece of hardened steel 
designed to give equal weight 
distribution, with ball races cor- 
rectly spaced for best load-carry- 
ing qualities. 


Shells are securely locked in posi- 
tion during operation, but are 
easily removed for buffing or 
covering. 


Long life lubrication eliminates 
daily oiling nuisance. 


No grease or oil stains on your 
yarns, 


The entire assembly is effectively 
sealed against lint and dirt. 


Specify the NEW Whitin Ball 
Bearing Shell Top Roll on all new 
Spinning and Roving Frames, or 
when replacing your present 
equipment, 














WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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The New Departure Treadle Roll ball bear- 
ing developed especially for Draper Looms 


@ When modern design results in lower maintenance 
costs—it means wider profit margins for machine users. 


Alert to every possibility for betterment, the 
DRAPER CORPORATION, by use of New Departure’s 
self-sealed treadle roll bearing, takes a decided step 
forward in reducing loom operating costs. 

Made of high carbon, chrome alloy steel—heavily 
built to absorb shock—-completely protected from 
dirt or lint—fully lubricated for long life, this “new 
departure” by New Departure practically eliminates 
shutdowns for roll replacements. Not only is cam 
life greatly increased, but this ball bearing is easy 
rolling, cannot rub at the sides of the treadle arm— 
and its hard,smoothly finished surfaces do not become 
clogged with accumulated lint and dirt. 


Here is a truly modern improvement that really 
does pay dividends. New Departure, Bristol, Conn. 





NEW DEPARTURE 


ORIGINATOR OF THE SELF-SEALED BALL BEARING 





I) HEALY reouce 
UUM MAINTENANCE 






DRAPER LOOMS equipped with New Departure 
treadle roll ball bearings are better prepared than 
ever for higher speeds. 
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“All top flooring shall be MFMA second grade Says N. S. ILLGES, President 


Maple . . . graded, bundled, and marked in strict 
accordance with the Grading Rules of the Maple Floor- Shannon Hosiery Mills, Inc., Columbus, Ga. 
ing Manufacturers Association.” 





...in keeping with our Modern Mill” 


_.. So read the flooring specifications for the Shannon 


Hosiery Mills... and so, assured the mill of two things: 
d qe > , : . > ? J } J 7 
Below, the Knitting Room of the Shannon Mills, and at left. the 


First, the efficiency and economy of smooth, Hard Sashes dies . i ga a a 
Mapl he f h J ooping, ‘eaming, and grey inspection departments both floored 
aple the flooring that speeds up trafthc, creates no dust, é' : 
I § Pp I ns with MFMA (Northern Hard) Maple. /. E. Sirrine & Company, 
gives workers greater comfort, lowers cleaning and main- Ciel © 0 anaes the Dineen 
c CSEEC, De Nace f C 4. shiz: ). 


tenance costs, and provides lowest cost per year of service. 
And second, (through specifying MFMA trademarked 
Maple) the assurance of receiving all Northern Hard 
Maple... Maple at its toughest best. 
Add MFMAto Mapleand you get finest quality for mills. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/78. Write for 
leaflet on heavy-duty finishes tor old or new floors. 
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Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTH E RN HAR D) 























It still seems like magic to me— 
but here’s how it happened. We 
manufacture wool specialties. 
We had been using the same 
processing formula for years. 








Then a C.P.P. technical man 
asked if he could work with us 
to develop a better formula. We 
agreed to that —so he carefully 
checked our production methods. 
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He recommended a new formula 
that cut processing time in half 
without increasing fulling agent 
cost! It doubled our production. 
But that’s only Aalf the story. 























THE FREE C.P.P. CONSULTING SERVICE MAY SAVE 
YOU MONEY, HELP YOU TURN OUT A BETTER 
PRODUCT! ASK YOUR C.P.P. MAN TODAY! 














ter product and lower costs. 








Now we get a better finished product 
than our competitors offer. Our sales- 
men have 5 big advantages to talk about. 
Our product (1) has better color (2) will 
not discolor (3) has less odor (4) cleans 
easier (5) gives better dyeing results! 


of C.P.P. products. 











This textile manufacturer’s actual experience is 
just one example how quality processing agents 
plus their proper application can result in a bet- 


No matter what your processing requirements 
may be, you'll find washing and wetting agents 
to meet your special needs in the complete line 


Because of the volume in which they are pro- 
duced, C.P.P. processing agents in most cases cost 
less to use than many so-called ‘‘special’’ prod- 
ucts. Ask your C.P.P. man for information—or LE a 
write direct. No obligation, of course. 3 - 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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SPINDLES . . . Manufactured by 


The Marquette Metal Products Go. 
























.. are now in successful operation in a 
modern rayon plant. They are helping 


to speed up production, reduce costs, 


and turn out better yarn. MARQUETTE 
NOVIBRA high-speed roller-bearing 
spindles can give you the same results. 
Illustrated circular will be mailed on ' 


request. 












PROTECTED UNDER ONE OR MORE OF THE FOL- A 
LOWING U. S. PATENTS: 2168247, 2168248, 2168249. Py 


TEXTILE SPINDLES 
q : vy 
& Y 


sd 
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ROTATING TRAVERSE guides Spun 
Rayon Yarns without chafing 


Yarn which travels in one direction when spun (A below), will travel in the opposite direction 
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on the winder. In passing through the thread guide of a reciprocating-guide winder, the fibres 


will be roughed. This weakening of the yarn will not occur on the rotating traverse winder. 


On the Roto-Coner®, the revolving motion of the Rotating Traverse (B below) is in the same 
direction the yarn is traveling, which is particularly advantageous for spun rayon yarns. The 
stroboscopic pictures at right illustrate how the yarn, traveling at 500 yards per minute, is 


gently guided onto the package by the grooves in the roll. 
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A. Yarn traveling down to spinning bobbin B. Yarn traveling wp to winding package 


E> 


Exceptional ease of cleaning—due to the stream- 


4 


< =e Py ox. 
he 2 ‘yas 


lined design — makes the Roto-Coner” ideal for 


+ 
i a 


producing open-wind cones of spun rayon yarn. 
There are few surfaces where lint can accumulate 
—so cleaning with a hand brush is only a matter 


of a few seconds. This is especially important 





when handling both viscose and acetate yarns. 


> 
Bee 


The pictures in the strip at right were taken by a 


s 


*Trademark stroboscopic (amera geared to the Rotating Traverse 
and photographing 25,000 pictures per minute. 


: Ky 
ea FESOWVA 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


THE ROTATING TRAVERSE WINDER 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P.O. BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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We are AE. 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY BY 


* 





“We offer all our resources... the 
skill of our engineers, and every- 
thing we know about precision 
control after nine decades of ser- 
vice to Industry—to help you 
speed up the production of goods 
essential for complete prepared- 
ness, both to assure national secu- 
rity and to maintain our American 


way of life. 


“Speed up! Speed up! is today’s plea to 
Industry. 





“Speed up, so that this country can pro- 


LEWIS 8. SWIFT—President of Taylor Instrument duce now all that we need now. makin 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Canada, and 5 
London, England—producers of thousands of different America’s preparedness a fact, not just a 
scientific instruments. Engineer head of an organiza- 

tion which designs, makes and installs control sys- hope— 


tems for every major industry in the United States. 


“Speed up the steady, smooth operation 
of every plant and factory from coast to 
coast— 


‘Speed up, and still produce better things 


eg 


CHEMICAL—From carefully PETROLEUM—Delicate process- 
controlled chemical processes _ing operations in the oil indus- 










come better cellulose products. _ try are so exactly controlled by 
Taylor Instruments help auto- Taylor precision instruments 
matically to providethiscareful, that the resulting product as- 


constant, precision control of | sures maximum top-grade per- 


ey processes which must be exact. formance under all conditions. 
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L. B. SWIFT, President, TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 


than in quieter times—more uniformly 
good clothing, food, petroleum products, 
articles for national defense. And produce 
many more of them at lower costs! 


“Speed up, without sacrificing the safety 
of men or machines. 


“Speed up, without putting too heavy a 
burden on personnel or payroll. 


“Taylor is ready to help you speed up. 
Taylor Precision Control of temperature, 
pressure, flow, and liquid level will help 
you modernize your plant. Taylor’s indicat- 
ing, recording, and controlling instruments 
will help automatically to insure efficient 
operation in a new plant. Taylor will give 
you the one right instrument you need for 
one part of one operation—or the one 
complete and correct control system for 
your whole production process. 


‘For nearly ninety years, helping to 
speed up Industry has been Taylor’s biggest 
job. It never was a more important job 
than right this very minute. That’s why 
Taylor Instrument Companies have speeded 
up their own production. That’s why you 
must. You must be prepared, because 
America must be prepared!” 


PRESIDENT 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada, and London, England 


RUBBER — No matter 
how great the speed 
in the processing of 
rubber — nature’s or 
man’s—Taylor Instru- 
ments automatically 
help to guarantee 
lasting strength. 












FOO0—In food pro- 
cessing, controlling 
temperatures and 
pressures with Taylor 
Instruments helps to 
insure constantly uni- 
form high quality. 
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TEXTULES—In this vi- 
tal industry, the 
Taylor engineered 
slasher control sys- 
tem automatically re- 
cords and controls 
temperatures. Finer 
cloth is thus made 
faster. 





indicating Recording - Controlling 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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West POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE ee) 





With WEST POINT Economizers 


EXTRA CYLINDER ASSEMBLY to increase drying surface and drying 


speeds. 


POSITIVE GEAR DRIVE to turn the drying cylinders without straining 


the yarn. 


CONTACT ROLLS to obtain the maximum wrap of the yarn around the 
drying cylinders. 


BALL BEARING MOUNTINGS for cylinder and delivery ro!l to de- 


crease power requirements and provide smooth operation. 


TENSION CONTROLS 
“WHITE” SLASHER CREEL, a positively driven creel that delivers yarn 


free from stretch and strain. 


POSITIVE, INFINITELY VARIABLE DRIVE to regulate the tension 


throughout the slashing process. 


AUXILIARY TENSION ROLL to obtain correct separation of the ends 


at leese rods. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 





Marcocd) 
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She Most Efficient 
‘Performance 


in the manufacturing of 


LENO FABRICS 


IS guaranteed with the use of the Flat 
Steel Leno or Doup Heddle produced 
only by 




















QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


te hedco 


There is a heddle for eve Ty Le mo co 
struction whether fine or coarse 
Weave, 


. Sheol Heddle < ¢C Mfg, Co 


‘—~ 00 w ALLEGHEN ve ” PHILA ADELPHIA PENNA. 


























BRANCH OFFICES ALL 
OVER THE WORLD 
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TURFERIZED Card Clothing 


U. S. PATENT NO. 2,174,173 


Wires are as straight 
as an Arrow 


With our new patented-precision-process you get 
every wire straight, uniformly spaced and even in 
length to produce smoother and more uniform carding. 
Every wire point is clean, smooth and sharp to save 
grinding costs and idle machine hours. Every wire 
fits firmly and flexibly into the famous Tuffer Founda- 
tion to allow more accurate setting of your rolls. A 
combination that guarantees you accuracy. 

Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 





Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Napper 

Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets 

loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 

Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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Have 8 Better Reasons 





to use 


Gondoc WHIPCORD V-BELTS 
than these 8 Points 


of Balance... 


1. Wide margin of strength—to take care of starting, 
peak or shock loads—obtained through endless ‘“Whip- 
cord” construction. 


2. Low ultimate stretch. We know of no other construc- 
tion which approaches Condor’s extreme lack of stretch. 
That accounts for their long life in service. 


3. Uniform Flexibility—to withstand constant flexing over 
pulleys. 


4. Maximum resistance to structural breakdown and 
weather conditions—the natural result of the Condor de- 
sign, construction and vulcanizing; destructive internal 
heat dissipated. 


5. Smooth running. Condor V-Belts are vulcanized in steel 
molds to insure exact and uniform cross sections and un- 
varying lengths. 


6. Maximum traction—due to accurate shaping, friction 
finish and lateral compressibility under the wedging effect 
of the grooves. 


7. High resistance to side wear—due to special close 
woven but flexible cover fabric. 


8. Correct lateral reinforcement—to combine strength 
and maintenance of shape, regardless of constant and 
rapid flexing. 


These are the points which explain the many records of long 
and economical service. Use Condor Whipcord V-Belts for 
service, saving, and satisfaction. 





PRODUCTS 


Conveyor and Water Hose 

Elevator Belt Chute Lining 
Transmission Belt Launder Lining 
V-Belt Industrial Brake Blocks 
Air Hose and Lining 
Contractor Hose Molded Rubber Goods 
Fire Hose 


Rubber Lined Tanks 


a lic H 
ydraulic Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


Oil and Gasoline Hose 
Sand Blast Hose 
Steam Hose Abrasive Wheels 
Suction Hose Bowling Balls 





THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG.DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 





a ee Ep 
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SPINNING BUCKETS 
show what you can do with MNbununun 


Spinning buckets revolve at high 
| £ o 





speeds, 9,000 r.p.m. It takes stamina 
to stay on their job—a_ problem 
answered by Alcoa Aluminum 
forgings. 

They must be big enough to hold 
an economical amount of yarn. Yet 
they must be light, so that yarn and 
bucket together won’t be too heavy 
to drive. And they must be strong 
to withstand the tremendous burst- 
ing forces caused by high-speed 
rotation. Finally, they must be accu- 
rately machined so that perfect 
balance is maintained at the high 
operating speeds. 

The advantages inherent in Alumi- 
num forgings are available to you 
for uses requiring a high strength- 
weight ratio, resistance to corrosion 
and protection of product quality. 
May we assist you in a study of 
your equipment to determine where 
Aluminum Alloys can be used to 
advantage? ALUMINUM COMPANY 

From the coagulating bath, the rayon filaments are spun or Amsnica, 1999 Gull pulang, 


into yarn in this forged Aluminum spinning bucket. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA:ALUMINUM 





SAK TAPE 


The recent survey by the magazine COTTON shows the following: 








Number of U. S. cotton spinning spindles (except New 
England) equipped with tape drive 10,043,350 








Our records show that: 


U. S. cotton spinning spindles (except New England) 
equipped with CUTLER TAPE number 6,120,000 


In other words, two out of every three spindles today are 
being driven by CUTLER SAK TAPE and are therefore making the 
following net savings by reason of DECREASED POWER CON- 
SUMPTION and INCREASED PRODUCTION: 


20c per spindle—on every spindle covered 
25c¢ per yard—on every yard purchased 
$18.00 per pound—on every pound purchased 








For every dollar a mill spends for 
CUTLER TAPE, over forty dollars are 


spent for spinning-room power. 


Scientific Research Brings Practical Economy to Y ou 








ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
LICENSEES 


BARBER MFG. CO.—LOWELL, MASS. 
BARBER MFG. CO.—CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
KROUT & FITE MFG. CO.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
COSARI—BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
SAPLADINAN, LTD.—SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 





Southern Agents: BYRD MILLER for Va., S. C., & N. C.—A. C. BOYD for Ga., Ala., & Tenn. 





























Improve your boil-off solutions for R 
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“Yes Sir! Texrope Vari-Pitch 
Drives Are Doing a Big Job for Us 
... saving Us Time and Money 
by Letting Us Operate Our Spin- 
ning Frames at Exactly the Right 
Speed at All Times!”’ 


“YOU'LL BE amazed to know how 
many problems we licked by chang- 
ing over the transmission on our 
spinning frames to the new Texrope 


Vari-Pitch variable speed drives. 


“To change speeds we formerly 
had to take off a constant pitch sheave 
on the motor and replace it with a 
larger or smaller diameter sheave for 
the approximate speed we wanted. 
That took from 30 minutes to an 


Vari-Pitch Speed Changers @ Texrope V-Belts @ Duro- 
Brace Texsteel Sheaves @ Vari-Pitch Sheaves e Stand- 
ard Cast Iron Sheaves e Adjustable Pitch Diameter 
Texsteel Sheaves e 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves e Para- 
line Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 


Belts by Goodrich 






SUGGESTED saad 
| VARIABLE SPEEDS FOR 
OUR SPINNING FRAMES!” 


hour and a half of wasted time! 

‘Now, with our new Texrope Vari- 
Pitch Sheaves, we change speeds in- 
stantaneously . . . without production 
delay. Not only that — we get the 
exact speed we want... mot an ap- 
proximate speed. 

“And in breaking-in new frames, 
too, the Vari-Pitch sheaves permit 
slower breaking-in speeds .. . an im- 
portant factor in long life for the 
frames. 

“That’s why I'm proud to say — 
‘I started something when I sug- 
gested variable speeds on our spin- 
ning frames!” 


Use Variable Speeds 
for Greater Profits! 
If your spinning frames are still run- 









IN THIS TEXTILE MILL, MORE THAN 


fifty Texrope Vari-Pitch Drives are pro- 


viding instantaneous speed changes on the 
spinning frames . . . with a speed vari- 
ation range of approximately 25%! These 
variable speed transmission units, com- 
bined with special 10 hp Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors, assure modern flex- 
textile 


ible performance to answer all 


operating conditions. 











ning on a fixed-speed basis . . . go 
modern! Get the advantages of vari- 
able speeds where and when you 
need them! 


For complete information on 
Texrope Vari-Pitch Drives and Vari- 
Pitch Speed Changers call the 
nearest Texrope representative .. . 
or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 


W isconsin. A 1264 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE-WISCONSIR 
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The successful spinner must have FLEXIBLE 
as well as low cost equipment. The Foster Model 
102 Winder is flexible because it can be made to 
produce 9 different angles of wind from 9° to 18° 
simply by changing four small gears in the head 
end of the machine. Cone density can be varied 
to suit requirements and is exceptionally uniform 
from cone to cone. 


This machine will also produce twice as much 
varn in a given time at 1/3 less cost, as compared 
with older models. 

Let flexibility get you more business. Investi- 
gate the Model 102 and ask us about other ad- 
vantages. 

Suitable for winding spun rayon on cones or 
tubes. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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... And leading textile manufacturers are proving it right 


in their own shipping rooms! 


Many said, “You can’t reduce our ship- 
ping costs...they’re at rock-bottom now!” 

... But after trying Gaylord lighter, 
tougher fibreboard textile cases... check- 
ing weight tickets ... transit damages... 
handling time... they found they’d saved 
thousands of dollars, compared to costs 
of ordinary boxes. 

And the famous Gaylord “Extra Mar- 
gin of Safety” that withstands inside pres- 
sure and outside punishment, 1s really an 
“Extra Margin of Profit,” too... because 


4 


it delivers your goods in the best of 
condition, building customer good-will 
and helping make sales. 

Every Gaylord corrugated or solid 
fibre shipping box is designed by highly 
skilled packaging specialists and made 
to meet individual requirements... for 
single trip service, or for double or triple 
reshipment. Whatever your goods or your 
shipping problem, our packaging experts 
can do a real job for you! Just contact your 
nearest Gaylord office. No obligation. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago * San Francisco + Atlanta * New Orleans « JerseyCity * Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston 

Los Angeles * Minneapolis « Dallas « Jacksonville * Columbus + Fort Worth « Detroit « Tampa « Cincinnati 

Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville * San Antonio * Memphis « Kansas City * Milwaukee 
Bogalusa * Weslaco « Greensboro 
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CORRUGATED AND 
SOLID FIBRE 


Also Gaylord Folding 

Cartons... Groce ry Bags 

and Sacks... Kraft and 
Spe cialttes 














ey 
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LARGEST MERCHANT SHIP EVER 

















Reliable machine operation is a vital B 
need aboard ship. The safety of pas- | 
sengers, crew and cargo depends on it. : | 
Good evidence that lubricants chosen a 


for the flagship of the U. S. Merchant From opening room to weave shed, every unit 


in your mill can reflect minimum costs in. | 
power, maintenance, and oil through ‘“‘Cor- | : 


Marine are the finest for your plant. rect Lubrication’’ with Gargoyle Lubricants. 
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BUILT IN THE U.S.A. 





FLOATING CITY . . . 2,000 people depending on 
A its machinery for food, shelter, protection. 
The 5S. S. America’s powerful turbines must fight 
buffeting ocean storms... drive straight through 
mountainous waves. . . never falter! Power plant, 
refrigeration system, elevators—all must keep 
going for the comfort and safety of those aboard. 

That’s why the engineers of the 5S. S. America 
‘alled in Socony-Vacuum . . . why every unit, from 
her two giant turbines to each sturdy deck hoist, 
was given famous Gargoyle “Correct Lubrication.” 








Ser. 


a 
«20 ¢ 
- ‘ - 
~ ——- —— ~ — — _ 


Like those in the 5.5. America, each unit in your 
plant presents a distinct lubrication problem. 
Socony-Vacuum—equipped with the finest technical 
knowledge; backed by great 
research facilities and tested 
lubricants—can help solve 
your problems correctly. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oilof New York Division « White 
Star Division « Lubrite Division « Chicago 
Division «White Eagle Divisions Wadhams 
Division e Magnolia Petrcleum Company 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
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YOU MAY NOT KNOW 
HOW THIS IS DONE 


=~ 


= = = —_ | 


‘< ALEY: THERE’S NO 
ercHES “MA 


STARCHES 67 ALEY 


DECATUR 
ILLINOIS 


a 


- 


We use no sleight of hand or hidden mirrors in the development of 
Staley's Textile Starches. There is no magic about the uniform quality 
found in every bag. Long years of practical experience, the most up to 
date laboratory facilities and highly trained chemists guarantee the fine 
quality of Staley's Starch. Make sure of getting this unfailing uniformity 


in your starches by using Staley's. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA oy Naw NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 
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PB. UP PROFITS 
wit OK F-EQUIPPED PICKERS 


THROUGH STEADY PRODUCTION 









JKEF 


R Puts the 

Te) ahem slot babe! 

Ss wemeels B 
Right Place 








Built by Davis & Furber Machine Co. 


The ball bearings on the clearer roll of this Fearnought Picker are 
. ; ' 

SUuCSiP’s answer to the need for smooth, clean-running bearings . . . for 

self-contained bearings that automatically align themselves without 

cramping or losing their high capacity . . . for bearings that years from 


now will be keeping shafts centered as easily as they do today. 


They’re the same type of bearings that has made a name for itself through 





dependable performance on spinning and twisting frames, nappers, 
sanforizers, mules, scutchers—textile machines of every type. Try 


| x < i TUSIF’s on your machines and see for yourself. 1399 


Ball and Roller Bearings SLs INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA, 














~ 


Se ee 
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AHCOSPUN 


A 8 ee ee oe 


al 


S REASONS 


wWHy YOU sHOULD USE THEM 


© SAVE FREIGHT. SHIPPED IN DRY Fors. 


Y UNIFORM, NO LUMPS. 


Y ACOMPLETE SIZING MATERIAL, NO SOFT- 
ENERS, ETC., NECESSARY. 


2 


© A FORMULA FOR EVERY NEED. 


oY DO NOT INTERFERE WITH SPECIAL FINISHES. 


VY HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH. 


Y MAKE SMOOTH RUNNING WARPS. 


Y READILY WASHED OUT. 


ARNOLD-HOFFINAN & COMPANY, INC. 


PROVIDENCE = RHODE - ISLAND 
EST. 1815 « PLANT AT DIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 
COLUMBUS «+ GREENVILLE 











—_ tare ee 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL JOHNSON BRONZE DISTRIBUTOR 


~ 
Xe 





@ The highest quality bearing bronze 

..in the largest range of sizes... all 
as near to you as your telephone. This 
is the type of service you can depend on 
when you specify JOHNSON BRONZE. 


Quality in bearing bronze is measured 
by performance. It’s the long, uninter- 
rupted hours of smooth operation that 
pays dividends. Long bearing life elimi- 
nates frequent replacement. 


And when you order Johnson Bearing 
Bronze you get the exact size required, 
thereby eliminating expensive machine 
work. Plain finished bearings are avail- 
able in over 800 sizes; UNIVERSAL 
i | bronze bars in 350 sizes; Electric Motor 
- = Ej P | | bearings for more than 250 motors and 
Z LEDALOYL, the ideal self-lubricating 
bearing — in over 850 sizes. 


Why not try this line of bearings on your 
next order? Give us an opportunity to 
prove our exceptional service — the bear- 
ings will prove their quality through 


performance. 








Write *oR THIS CATALOGUE 


Catalogue No. 400 — just off the press — contains 76 pages filled with 

















interesting, informative bearing data. This fully illustrated book is 














yours for the asking. 








930 SOUTH MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 








SIX-UNIT 
RANGE DRIVE 


D-c Adjustable 
Voltage 


oe Ten-hp, splashproof, 
ball-bearing d-c motor 
drives first unit—a caustic 
padder. Behind it is the 
60-ft tenter, next unit of 
the range 


ae Thirty-hp, splashproof, 
ball-bearing d-c motor 
drives 60-ft mercerizing 
tenter. This is the ‘‘lead”’ 
or pacemaking unit of 
the range 


3 Five-hp, splashproof, 
ball-bearing d-c motor 
drives recuperator—third 
machine in the range and 
the third drive unit 


4. Three 3-hp, splash- 
proof, ball-bearing d-c 
gear-motors driving three- 
compartment washer— 
fourth machine, and 
fourth, fifth and sixth 


drive units of the range 


5. At this central mas- 
ter-control station is hand- 
operated rheostat for con- 
trolling speed of entire 
range; and, below it, 
push-button control for 
starting, jogging, stop- 
ping the range, or cutting 
out any one unit of the 
range 


6. Two motor-gener- 
ator sets, and operator's 
panels, to provide direct 
current to the range 
drives, the one here de- 
scribed and two others 


Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Cooleemee, N. C. 


arts a. 


|. PADDER 


ASHER 


5. MASTER 
CONTROL 
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SS 


6.MOTOR- 
GENERATORS | 
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Drive Makes Hit 


at Erwin Mills 


HE six electric-drive units of this d-c adjustable 
voltage (Ward Leonard) type mercerizing range 
keep proper speed relation over the entire operating 
range. That is, there is no undue stretching or tearing 
of cloth at the start or when shutting down the range. 
And speed can be increased or decreased throughout 


the entire range without stretch, sag, or tear. 


Erwin Mills operators and management report that 


the drive has entirely fulfilled the requirements. 


A HARMONIOUS SYSTEM 
Motors, rheostats, starters, and motor-generators are 
of the latest General Electric design. They are electri- 


cally ‘‘tied together’ in a harmonious system that is 


isin < ae bs ce 
bee ee = 
me Oe 


oe gi ds 
-_ . = . a 


ELECTRICITY AT WORK IN 7 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


easy to operate and that assures good performance at 


each unit. Here are some additional features: 


—Individual units may be cut out of the range 
if desired and the remaining units will continue to 


operate in perfect ‘“‘step.”’ 


—Low threading speed is included in the speeds 


available. 


This is one of four kinds of range drive supplied by 
General Electric to the textile industry. For further 
information on range drives, describe the operating 
conditions to the nearest G-E office, or write General 


Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


3| 








7. Over-all view of range. G-E adj ustable- 
voltage d-c range drive provides smooth, 
unified operation of any number of units 
at a time 











GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 
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with the Knurled Points 


is almost un- 
Self-Lockers re- 


of th 


te 
"Unbrako" 


But in spi 
ity, 
tra effort in sett 


off with the usual hex 


shake loose 


~ 
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oe) 
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3. 
a. 
wameet 
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And they 


can be used over and over again—always with 


the 


ing up or backing 


bar wrench. 


canny tenac 
quire no ex 


ills are turn- 


Lockers for the depend 


insure 


-FREE OPERATION 
inary set screws you never know 
s why so many leading m 


INSURES TROUBLE 


With ord 
and that 


same effectiveness. 


Self- 


ing to ''Unbrako 
able protection they 


ique advantage 


t help but provide trouble-free operation 
and freedom from the costly accidents and 
ion delays which so often result when 

inary set screws fail to hold. 


On your equipment this un 


can 
product 
ord 


in- 
ich 
s 


ints wh 
into place automat 


lies in the 


knurled cup po 


if 
screws to lock 
cally and to stay set no matter how severe 


ity 
or constant the vibration. 


‘'Unbrako 


enable the 


Reason for such popular 
genious 


“Unbrako” Self-Lockers. 


ify 


It pays to spec 


imply can't 
r § 


They s 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


BRANCHES 
SAN FRANCISCO 





p PresseEpv STEEL Co. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


TANDAR 


BRANCHES 





jstributo 
or write” 


a 


Ask your 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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SPINNING CUT RAYON 





Wat 
7. ol - at ; 


After ten years’ use of ParkSpray 
humidifier equipment, this adver- 
tisement appeared. Today, after 
twenty years, Mr. Thoma says 


his letter is just as appropriate. 
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FITCHBURG, MASS. 





Fitchburg Yarn Pioneered as Early as 





Parks -Cramer Company 





1926 





Week 





ARN CO MPANY 
~re 
Cable Address: SASE Facies 





mae o 
COTTON YARNS D SPUN RAYONSs 






t ~ Phone: Fiz. were Os 





Plemae st remy oii AE ates 
& the Company 






Aiwchburg. Mass - i? s A 





August 18, 1930, 









| Parke~Oramer Co, , 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
















ark 
Dear Kr. Parke: 






AB you know we have always beer, enthu- 
Silastic about your installation Of High Duty 
Bumidifiers wit 













to get a Particularly 
Product Which we never could have tuplicated 
8 absolute Control. 










Parks-—Cragzer Syeteg 

é Tanufacture of our 
» Fithout doubt, the leading 

Spun rayon yarns on the market to-day. The Geveloap- 

@ent and handling Of this yarn has required the most 

accurate Control of hum 


} idity Conditions Which ies ob. 
your installation. - 








Youre very truly, 








Vice-President. 


BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 























for soft, supple hand 


e Name your fibre: Cotton, lin- 
en, rayon, acetate, silk, wool, or 
mixed. Lupomin softens them all. 
Gives them a soft, smooth hand 
in shorter time—and at lower 
cost! 

Available in both paste and 
does 


powder, Lupomin 


jobs that help you produce a per- 


many 
fect print. 


USE LUPOMIN TO INSURE: 


Smooth, supple hand 


Lubricated yarn 


Drapy fabrics 


Odorless finish 


* Strong yarn 


Bright shades 


Bright print colors 


Fast colored discharges 


No bronzing of suiphur colors 


No bleeding or crocking 


No mark-off on wet-pressing 


F PRODUCTS 









_ WAREHOUSES: Providence, R 





WETSII 





for instant wetting out 


@ Recent tests of leading wetting 
agents by unbiased investigators 
show WETSIT gives you most con- 
sistent, rapid wetting-out. Take 
advantage of WETSIT’s instant, 
complete penetration in every 
operation... from textile proc- 


essing to humidifying systems. 


WHY WETSIT DOES IT BETTER: 

* By actual test (Draves method ) 
WETSIT wets out faster—at low- 
er concentrations. 


Completely soluble. 
pH of 7.0 to 7.2 in any dilution. 
Equally efficient in neutral, 


acid, or alkaline conditions. 


Not affected by calcium and 
magnesium salts of hard water. 


Disperses and suspends lime 
curds formed by soap. Makes 
rinsing easy. 

Compounds with all types of 
sulphonated and saponified fats. 


Speeds absorption. 





| 


| 


| 





| 
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RAMOL D 





dispersing agent 


@ Now, a new Jacques Wolf de- 
velopment. Used as an addition 
to the dyebath or print colors, 
Ramol D gives better dispersion 
when other than water-soluble 
colors are employed (acetate dye- 
ing, printing, etc.) Ramol D also 
gives better penetration, better 
covering power, more uniform 
results. 

Ramol D is a product of the 
same famous Jacques Wolf Re- 
search Laboratories that give 
you SUPERCLEAR, MONOPOLE OIL, 
WETSIT, LUPOSEC and hundreds 
of other time-tested textile chemi- 
cals and gums. 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Prove for yourself in your own 
laboratory, how the Jacques Wolf 
specialties simplify your textile 
processing. Write today. 














dwestern Distributor: Bradley F, Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 





USES: P e, R. 1., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, 
-, Chicago, lil., Greenville, $. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

































UNIFORM SIZE COOKING 


SOLZNO/D 
SHUT-OFF ; 


L- 

















































BROWN 
DIAPHRAGM 





RESET - START 


SWITCHES & 
’ ® 
7 : [Oo ~~ O Fy 


LG eas 3 
|| RéD LIGHT GREEN LIGHT 
“DUMP” “COOKING” 


Ost 











































































SIZE COOKER 

















TIMER BULB 


baat 























A.C. SUPPLY . . 


BROWN SIZE COOKING CONTROL SYSTEM 















Completely installed—includes Brown Recording Thermometer Controller (air-operated 10% Throttlor), 
Diaphragm Valve, Timer, Solenoid Valve, Switches, Signa! Lights and all accessories 










To secure uniform results in sizing cotton yarn or resets the control system for another cook, without 
cloth and to avoid streaky, defective goods, the opening the instrument door. 

sizing preparation must always be of the same 
viscosity, which means that it must be kept at the 
same temperature constantly from batch to batch. 
















The Brown Size Cooking Control System is simple in 
operation and quick in response. The flexibility of 
the Brown Thermometer Controller provides any de- 
sired cycle of control which can be obtained by 
simply setting the time period and the temperature 
control point. The rest is automatic. This means 
dollars and cents savings in obtaining uniform size 
During the cooking period steam is throttled down cooking. : 


Size Cooking with the Brown Time-Temperature 
Control System prevents lumping and assures that the 
product contains no undissolved starch. 





| t ° ° ° 

© give slow, even cooking with the temperature Send tes Catalog 

| never varying from the desired control point. There 
is no risk of “boiling over’ and it frees the operator No. 9304 
for other duties. This catalog fully describes the complete line 


of Brown Instruments and Méinneapolis- 


The Brown Thermometer Controller throttles steam  oneywell Controls for measuring and con- 


: trolling moisture content, size cooking, 
flow so the temperature of the kettle is dropped to 4.4; i aiaienilaiati dhaatienn cenallainalials 


that of the storage kettle and held there indefinitely, textile processes. Write - 
or automatically shuts off the steam at the end of THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


the cooking cycle. A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


4492 Wayne Averue Philadelphia, Pa. 
When the kettle 1S dumped and refilled, the operator Offices in all sh cities. eine Canada: 117 Peter Street dengan dale 


: ° : ij _ : W h Road, Perivale, G ford, Middl 
then pushes an external button which automatically Holland: Wiidesteos 4 — England: Wacsyonh Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middle 


BroWn THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS: 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS 






To Measure and Control is to Economize 
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' THE LUMMUS 


; 


! BLENDING FEEDER | 


TY 


} 


<> 


SES SHEL SR 














Automatic Intake 
Cannot be Overfilled 
Improved Cleaning Grids 
Individual Motor and Dust Fan 
All Ball Bearing Throughout 


Sold by 
Greenwood, Work south Carolina 
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-here’s why I specify Boa 


Eastman crimped acetate rayon 





: —— —— 








aw ow ow oy oo oe oe oo eee TECA CONTROLS SHRINKAGE 


A fiber with low moisture absorption, 
Teca undergoes little or no change when 
vYZekdil-te Me) mel (-Yolil-toM-Wliliel ME -tee Meo) i iT 
stabilizes a fabric, retarding its shrinkage. 


aus wey ae TECA IS CRUSH RESISTANT 


and sag resistant. A unique characteristic 
eicmeslilem dilciMeo) Aemsolelienil<-Melailee 
helps hold the shape of the fabric. 






aus a es ey« TECA INSULATES 


or ventilates, depending on the weave. 
Its tiny crimped fibers build’ a texture 
Yio MT Milia gestae) line] iN alele)celtl 


TECA IS NON-IRRITATING 


Teca has the inherent softness and sup- 
-pleness typical of acetate rayon, is pleas- 
antly smooth to the skin — non-scratchy.: 


ow ow sew oy aw ey « IECA BLENDS WELL 


with silk, wool, cotton or viscose rayon, 
offering almost limitless textural variety 
as well as novel cross-dyed effects. 





WICH 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 





A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Sales representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Corpora- 
tion, Kingsport, Tennessee, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Security Bank Building, Greensboro, N. C. 
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EAGLE DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY CHOOSES 


HAtunter STAINLESS PIECE DYE UNITS 







Battery of Hunter Model NK all enclosed Stainless Steel Kettles at 
> Mt. Holly, New Jersey. Three more units have been added since 
this photograph was taken. e 






In keeping with the most exacting modern demands for low cost dye house operation, Eagle Dyeing 






and Finishing Company has chosen Hunter Stainless Steel Kettles for its new finishing plant. They 






chose Hunter because the new Stainless Model NK offers the user these distinct advantages among others: 










I Completely vibrationless construction—all driving and driven members 


supported in newly designed separate frames. 
Vari-speed drive for main reel for greater flexibility. 


A size and type for any piece dyeing or bleaching requirement. 


35% otf steam for the dyeing cycle. 





Proved performance on fabrics ranging from mohair plushes, tapestries, 


se 
4 Tight top enclosure which is windowed and lighted . . . saves up to 


woolens, worsteds, unions, blankets, to rayon suitings. 


If you contemplate replacing or expanding your present dye house units, it will pay you to ask 


Hunter for details. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPAN Y i 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1847 | 











Western Representative | 

Southern Representatives MR. E. G. PAULES 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 343 Bendix Building 
Charlotte, North Carolina Los Angeles, California 
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FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


N. 


dations for proper installation and 
use. Write for it today. 


KELPO CLUTCHES 


VY. DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORP. 
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View of the Modernized Spinning Koom at the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Piedmont, Ala. 


Another CLAYTON Installation! 


All electrical equipment included in the 
recently completed modernization pro- 


eram at the Standard-Coosa- Thatcher 











Company's Piedmont plant was installed 


CRAFTSMANSHIP by the J. M. Clayton Company. 


* This installation is typical of the effi 
RESPONSIBILITY 


: Ee 
EXPERIENCE been rendering the textile industry for 


cient service the Clayton Company has 





T 33 years. 


J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
J. E. Mellett, President 
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GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


helps operating men 


reduce maintenance 


MAIN 





Q PERATING officials and engineers in all industries 
are reporting definite benefits from GULF PERI- 
ODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE. 

Lower maintenance costs are one important benefit 
you can expect when you put this practical cost-reduc- 
ing tool to work. Through this modern approach to your 
lubrication problem, you have a specific means of attain- 
ing greater efficiency of production—without one cent 
of additional investment! 

Losses resulting from interruptions to production are 
are often traceable to faulty lubrication. You can guard 
against the hazards of mechanical difficulties and their 
attendant expense by adopting this scientific lubrication 


plan, designed to meet today’s needs. 


TENANCE CO 


Sts 









NTROL CHART 


Write today for the booklet which describes GULF 
PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE. Ic will give 
you practical suggestions you can put to work at once 
toward the reduction of maintenance costs and the im- 


provement of production flow from your equipment. 


LUBRICATION 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3813 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cc 


| 

} 

Please send me my copy — no charge — of che 
| booklet “GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION 
; SERVICE.” 

| A ee eee ee a 
i 

i int... ode uedslctdtagdewbes ede be etesdeeaseecees bxeenee 
j 

! 


*_reeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeneneee#e#eeeeewee eeeeeeesee#ee e®eeeeeee 
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PROTECT DRYING--- 
BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING OPERATIONS 
with AMERICAN AIR FILTERS 


@ Dust, soot and smoke deposited on freshly 
G P () | dyed or bleached yarns or fabrics spoil their 
LA F { f # FTI R & c freshness and cause untold expense and 

m= trouble. 
D U [ T0 DU S I, 30 OT, To minimize returns due to such spoilage 
meny plants are installing American Air 
AN [) — () KE Filter equipment to guarantee dust-free fil- 



















tered air wherever operations demand abso- 
lute cleanliness. 






AAF Engineers have made a study of Textile 
dust problems and can recommend the 
proper type of American Air Filters to meet 
your problem. Ask your air conditioning 
consultants to investigate 
some recent AAF installa- 
tions or write for the ad- 
dress of our nearest Engi- 
neer. The benefit of his 
- Eien i @geeri cs experience is available 
r Pp jeeeeee SEE Mee ccnateccias without obligation. 


Re 





















ee 


@ ELECTRO-MATIC AIR CLEANER 


Combines electric precipitation as an integral 
part of an automatic air filter for highest 
cleaning efficiency with smoke and fine soot 
particles. 














@ MULTI-PANEL AUTOMATIC @ TYPE P-L FILTER 

AIR FILTER for smaller installations. Dry type, 

easily maintenanced and approved by 
for industrial air cleaning where large volumes of Underwriters’ Laboratories. Elimi- 

air are to be conditioned and normal cleaning nates practically all dust and some 

efficiency is adequate. smoke from the air. 

AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. : 
Incorporated 
730 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


AIR FILTRATION AAT DUST CONTROL 
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a orget your eondensation troubles. Dick. 


We have Glass Blocks 


in the plant now” 






weal 


g 


tee 





IF YOU WANT MACHINES (o produce a uni- 
form product, operate them under uni- 
form conditions. That's why so many 
textile plants are insulating with glass 
blocks. Room temperatures are less sub 
ject to changing outdoor temperatures. 
PC Glass Blocks have the same insulating 
value as an &8-inch masonry wall twice 
that of ordinary windows 


eee 
at tt 
mene 44 
bisee S 


somone 


pain 


LB) 






“WHAT A DIFFERENCE IT MAKES! 
No more rotting or corroding 
sash, because the glass block 
panels are made entirely of glass 
and cement — materials that 
moisture can’t harm. And when 
cold weather comes you'll find 
that the insulating qualities of 
glass blocks mean less sweating 
and frosting than we had on the 
old windows. Furthermore, their 
insulation will help us control 
room humidity.” 































MODERN MANAGEMENT has found that 
good daylighting means better workman- 
ship, a more uniform product and less 
spoilage. Daylight transmitted by PC Glass 
Blocks is diffused by the pattern in the 
glass. Specially designed patterns direct 
davlight to the ceiling, from which the 
light is reflected tar into the room. 


Some building materials give you light, others give improve production and cut costs in your plant. 


you insulation. But PC Glass Blocks are finding wide use Remember, glass block construction is modern in more 
in textile plants all over the country because they give — than appearance. It’s right in line with the modern need 
you both — plus other important advantages as well. to use every opportunity in making your product better 


Whether your problem is daylighting, insulation, tem- competitively—and to do it at less cost. Write now for a 
perature control, maintenance, dirt infiltration—or a copy of our FREE book that gives you valuable facts 
combination of them—PC Glass Blocks can help you about PC Glass Blocks. Just mail the coupon below. 


“PITTSBURGH” slated fot Lualily Gy 


Distributed by 


SITTSBURGH 









ee 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporatior 
2166 Grant Bldg... Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book 
of facts about PC Glass Blocks. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY ~ 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on‘the Pacific Coast | ae 


quncns quence en emmsemmenemenennn annem 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC AGAIN 


REDUCES PRICES OF 
MAZDA “F” FLUORESCENT LAMPS 























ot ee 


“INDOOR DAYLIGHT” 
MAKES SEEING FASTER ! 
Knitting machines in 
this hosiery mill are 
lighted with G-E flu- 
orescent daylight 
lamps. Work is more 
efficient because seeing 
is faster. Since the new 
light source is cool, 
fixtures are mounted 
close enough to the 
work to provide high 
level of illumination 
without causing the 
operators discomfort. 


/ 


A TOUGH PROBLEM in textile mill 
lighting is getting light in and around 
all of the intricate parts of a jacquard 
loom. This battery of looms is well- 
lighted with G-E “F” lamps. Long light 
source minimizes confusing shadows. 


THIS TRYON, N.C. MILL gets 100 foot- 
candles of light on the points of its 
loopers by using G-E MAZDA day- 
light fluorescent lamps in units mount- 
ed above each machine. Perhaps flu- 
orescent lighting can help your mills. 


x iis cae Bes 




























LOOK FOR THIS TAG — certifying 
that fixture meets specifications set 
up by MAZDA lamp manufactur- 
ers. Fleur-O-Liers must be equipped 
with auxiliaries (ballast and starters) 
certified by E.T.L. 


? 


lower Prices wif) help 


make dollars 9° furth 
in installing More sg 
= : — footcandies. , 
Scent lamps and 
new “Pproved fixtures 
now “Vailable oy G-E 


Ma 
ZDA lamp distributor. 








Co 
plete © © «© ready 


lo install) 









WIDE CHOICE OF FIXTURES. For best 
results, G-E MAZDA “F” lamps are 
recommended for use only with 
equipment providing good power 
factor ... fixtures such as Fleur-O- 
Liers or RLM industrial units. 


= 





NEW REDUCED PRICES 
EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, 1940 
ON MAZDA “F” ( fluorescent) LAMPS, daylight and white 
was now 
15 watt T-8 ....$1.15.......95¢ 20 watt T-12 .. $1.65 ..... $1.25 
15 watt T-12 .. 1.45..... $1.25 50 watt FB .o02 1.50 ..0.. 18 
40 watt T-12 .. $2.30..... $1.90 


Prices also reduced on blue, green, pink, gold, and red “F”’ lamps. 


was now 


NEW LOW PRICES ON MAZDA “C” ( /i/zment ) LAMPS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


was now was now 
re 500 watt .....$1.20..... $1.10 
200 watt..... Pee oS FIO WOR .ccove RilDcocrcs Ge 


300 watt (med. base) 50c...45¢ 1000 watt ..... 4.00..... $3.50 


ees 
. 


se ett ‘ ‘ ee 


i set nae ae ee aes 


G-E MAZDA F LAMPS 
GENERAL@ELECTRIG 9! *20412n a7S,Ree 


; S€e their local 


G.E. makes only 
the fluorescent 


lamps but is glad ay on” ; 

to recommend ap- es I 

»roved fixtures. ™ : 
hoto shows new 

48'' G-E MAZDA 


“F”’ lamp. 
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best r I 
€sults with 4 
— uorescent light- 
rome recommends that Siniiieiehties 
C service Company for light. | 
and that they see their 


Stributor fo ce 
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—and when it comes to 


WARP SIZING, 


National can give you real help! 





WHETHER it’s special sizes for Spun Rayon and Filament 
Rayon, or pearl and thin-boiling starches for Cottons, we can not 


only furnish the right products but show you how to use them to 





best advantage. 


Our Textile Chemists can help you obtain the results you want. 


Their services are at your disposal. 


MarionAl STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Bowen-Hunter 
Manufactures 


UALITY 
BOBBINS 











“True to the Gauge” 


Better Performance with 
Bowen-Hunter 


Quality Bobbins 





OWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN 


East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 





eo ee ee 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (iInc.) 

Organic Chemicals Department 
Dyestuffs Division 

Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 








ESEARCH has been the most essential 
factor in the establishment and expansion 
of the American dyestuffs industry. It has 
resulted in— 
1. Creation and development of new dyes. 
2. The improvement of existing products 
and processes. 


3. Improved methods of color application. 


The Du Pont Company maintains numerous 
laboratories in the Dyestuffs Division to 
accomplish these purposes. 

JACKSON LABORATORY — Principal functions: 
Development of new and valuable products. 
The improvement of the quality of exist- 
ing products. 

Three hundred and seventy highly trained 

technicians carry out this work. 

SEMI-WORKS— function: 


The development of laboratory procedures 
into efficient manufacturing operations. 


Actual production is undertaken in various 
types of equipment. Chemical operating and 
engineering details are studied so that the 
procedure may be perfected when large scale 
manufacture is started. 
CONTROL LABORATORIES— Manufacturing units 
of the Dyestuffs Division are decentralized into 
“areas,” each provided with a well equipped, 
technically manned control laboratory charged 
with the following functions: 
Quality control of products manufactured. 
Study of operating costs for the purpose of 
reducing cost to the consumer. 


Improvement of quality. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORY— Principal functions: 


Standardizing — Testing plant production 
to insure maintenance of quality. 


Guidance of research toward development 

of new products. 

Developing improved application methods. 

Technical Service on specific consumer 

problems. 
The properties and uses of the finished dye- 
stuffs are studied by a staff of 250, which in- 
cludes numerous technicians capable of diag- 
nosing and solving application difficulties as 
they arise in the trade. The knowledge and 
experience gained through these vast chemi- 
cal facilities and resources in the past two 
decades augur well for the continued prog- 
ress of the American dyestuffs industry. 
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STEN 


|. A metallic feed ro!l for rayon and cotton cards which . Consultation service on unusual problems by practical 
maintains a firm hold on the lap, assuring even feed- card men. 
ing and thereby reducing cylinder jams. 


Development work in our completely equipped ex- 
Specially developed lickerin wire for rayon cards. perimental laboratory. 
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or Efficiency in Mills 


‘from the ground up! 5: we 


rloO Oa 


= MRE ELBIT CEP - eet SF SPST E 


Plant of Belmont Throwing Corporation, Belmont, North Carolina, floored with 
ROBBINS 25/32 2 8%” T. & G. and end-matched Northern Hard Maple Floor- 
ing. Engineers, W. S. Lee Engineering Co.; Contractors, Lee Construction Co. 


A standard specification for Southern mills is Maple of highest quality, grade for grade—all 
ROBBINS Maple Flooring. The Belmont Throwing slow-growth Northern Hard Maple ... Maple at 
Corporation is one of scores of mills that have its toughest best. 
been built for efficieneyv “from the ground up” 
starting with ROBBINS Flooring. Again, modern ROBBINS equipment assures ac- 

curate milling and = scientific seasoning of this 

Good reasons exist for this widespread practice. tough-fibred, tight-grained wood. 

In mills, Northern Hard Maple is persistently de- | 

pendable, consistently satisfactory. Further, loca- ROBBINS has been supplying “flooring that sat 
tion of the two modern ROBBINS mills in the isfies” for over 20 years ...a safe and satisfactory 
heart of the great hardwood forests of Wisconsin specification for your mill, whether you build or 
and Michigan assures ROBBINS customers of remodel. 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumbar Co—Main Office: Savan- 
nah, Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. G2orge Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. In Phi'a- 
delphia, by Geo. Lippincott. In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 


Write them—or write us direct 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin—Members of the MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 








Here, at the Carter Fabrics Corp., Greens- 
boro, N.C., 


preparation, and weaving rooms perfect 


in the windowless throwing, 
year ‘round “indoor weather” is essential. 
Furthermore, dust, soot and dirt have to 
be shut out. 

In this ultra-modern plant, two Sturte- 
vant Humidifying and Evaporative Cooling 
Systems (Plan 3, described below) were 
installed to accomplish these results. They 
make the mill a_ better place to work 
in, and play a major role in assuring 
better, more uniform rayon fabrics. The 


Carter Fabrics Corporation 1s enthusiastic 










about the advantages which these Sturte- 
vant Air Conditioning Systems have made 
possible. 

Whether your mill needs a completely 
engineered system like the Carter Fabrics 
Corp. installation, or merely an air-circu- 
lating unit, you'll find the equipment you 
need—at a price to fit your pocketbook—in 
one of the four Sturtevant plans outlined 
below. And remember, behind this equip- 
ment is the 30 years of Textile and Indus- 
trial Air Conditioning experience of the 
World’s Largest Maker of Air Handling 


Equipment. 


COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION ° BB. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Atlanta Camden 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


SGA. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
we - 


PLAN 1. 


Vap-Air Units—An extremely low cost stand- 
ardized unit for room cooling in conjunction with 
an existing humidifying system, supplying automati- 
cally controlled outside air. Easily installed by mill 
mechanics, it’ maintains even relative humidity at 
all times, prevents over-humidification, insures 
uniform distribution of air. All under automatic 


control. 
PLAN 2. 
Vap-Air Blender Units Plus Your Head 


System—A carefully engineered low cost system 
which provides a guaranteed summer temperature 
reduction. Installation under the supervision of 
Sturtevant experts includes revision of present 
humidifying system so as to provide desired degree 
of temperature reduction most efficiently. All under 


automatic control. 


PLAN 3. 


Sturtevant Textile Evaporative Cooler and 
Humidifier System— A “tailor-made” system, 
completely installed, of either several unit systems, 
or one large system. Provides lowest possible tem- 
perature obtainable without use of refrigeration. 
All vuder automatic control. 


PLAN 4. 


Sturtevant Textile Evaporative Cooler and 
Humidifier System Combined with Supple- 
mentary Head System—Essentially the same 
but adapted for rooms requiring relative 
%. All under automatic control. 


as Plan 3 
humidity above 65 
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Greensboro Los Angeles New York 
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COOLING AND HUMIDIFICATION TO FIT YOUR POCKETBOOK 
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Mineral Khaki Shades 


for Government Requirements 















PRODUCED WITH CYANAMID'S 


ACETATE OF CHROME 


BLACK IRON LIQUOR 





Consult our nearest office for technical 


service and information. 





American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
3 0 ROCK EFELLES ,rReanea, Baw teen, | 6h COR 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass.; 
600 S. Delaware Ave., Corner South St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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Two GREAT 
MACHINES 
FOR RAYON 
by 
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NEW! 80-TON 3-ROLL HYDRAULIC CALENDER FOR RAYONS 
Some of the Many Outstanding Features: 






1. New style balanced let off. 8. Heavy duty brass air roll. 


2. Moulded fibre 3-bar adjustable 9. Special slip belt winder with clutch. 
tension device. 



























10. Balanced spreader roll with brass 


3. Extra strong feed-on roll. contact roll. 


4. Chilled i ller designed for h 
‘an iron roller designed for heavy Ee a 


: , roller chain to top roll. 
5. Cotton roll of special mixture which » 


gives the proper density. 12. Hydraulic pump—streamlined— 


6. All rolls are mounted in heavy duty totally enclosed. 


roller bearings. 13. New style accumulator with safety 


7. Bearings have circulating oil system switches. 


which is filtered and cooled to the 14. Special valves for control of hydraulic 
proper temperature. equipment. 


STAINLESS STEEL DYE BECK... 


Lowers costs and gives more lots per day 


All welded stainless steel tub—ruggedly braced—equipped with removable perforated 
dye partition, 6” outlet (2 furnished in 10-foot width and over) — welded in stainless 
steel steam pipes (no rust from overhanging steam connections). 


Oval and idler reel equipped with our special “M” lags—all welded construction— 
reels mounted in self-aligning ball and roller bearings. 





Stainless steel pin rails. 


Cast iron side frames for both oval and idler reels—fully enclosed gear motor driving 
oval reel thru cut gears, enclosed in cast iron guard. 


Made in all standard sizes. 














H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 








New England Office: Southern Office : In Canada: 
TURK’S HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH uihiy MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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PATENTED 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 
TRADE-MARK. REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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No Supplementary Closures 
Required 


INGS and after running it on test over four years, 
nine hours a day, five days a week, writes:—‘‘we 
have added no grease to either bearing and have ob- 
served no leakage’’. This test motor is still running, 
with the same results. 


Regardless of the angle of the shaft—horizontal, 
vertical, or in between—the “‘CARTRIDGE’’ BALL 
BEARING seal, with its long flange, minute clear- 
ance, recessed inner ring construction and multiple 
prease grooves, KEEPS THE GREASE IN AND 
THE DIRT OUT. 

Thoroughly tested in our own laboratory over a 
protracted period, and in the field under continu- 
ous duty, the “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING 
has demonstrated not alone its value but its 
SUPERIORITY. 

One of the largest motor manufacturers equipped 
a vertical motor with “‘CARTRIDGE”’ BALL BEAR- 


Adopt the fully-sealed “CARTRIDGE” BALL 
BEARING as absolute protection against leakage, 
neglected lubrication, and dirt and grease contam- 
ination. It also eliminates numerous supplementary 
closure parts, machining operations and variables, 
and speeds up production. Moreover, it has con- 
venient regreasing and inspection features. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U. 5S. A. 
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PRESENTS.. 
A LINEN FINISH FOR SPUN RAYON! 


QDinished with the newly developed (3 
Sandoz LINEN FINISH S, spun rayon takes 3 
the appearance, extra body and actual 
feel of linen. * Spun rayon yardage sur- 
faced with LINEN FINISH S features a cool, 
crisp, full hand with excellent draping 
qualities. * LINEN FINISH S..as a distinctly 
specialized treatment .. opens an entirely 
new era of costuming effects with this 
tremendously popular fibre. * Easily ap- 
plied on the quetch, padder, tenter, or any 
other finishing equipment, LINEN FINISH $ 
produces a semi-permanent finish 


requiring no high temperature drying. 


Point YOUR yardage 
into this novel FINISH- 
ING opportunity! Ask 


for full details .. today! 


S ZA IND) CHEMICAL WORKS rnc. 
61-63VANDAMSTREET,NEWYORKCITY <anpo> 


BOSTON,MASS. CHARLOTTE,N.C. PATERSON,N.J. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROVIDENCE,R.I. CHICAGO,ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











| 
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‘Lheory tnudicates—practice 
proves/... Actual use, over a 
long period, is an exhaustive 
proving-ground of quality, 
dependability and economy. 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
have been proved by continu- 
ous use in Southern textile 


mills, for more than half a century. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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1 na 7 
WHEN A LARGE ALABAMA MILL SAID 0 Pr | VAr 


it aso sain “H & B EQUIPMENT” ror HIGH-DRAFT 
ann SPINNING 


t jmaeey as for many years in the 


past, leading mills are specifying 

H & B Preparatory and Spinning 
Equipment to assure efficient manu- 
facture of quality yarns. The modern- 
ization program of this Alabama mill 
(and of many other mills) included — 
H & B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING 
SYSTEM, because this simple and effi- 
cient mechanism, with its patented 
Bakelite Scroll Condenser, will produce 


3.5 or 4 hank roving from 60 grain 





sliver in ONE OPERATION and draft 
up to 30 in many cases; quality equal 
or superior to that produced on con- 
ventional frames. 

H&B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT SPIN- 
NING, because this system compares 


favorably in SIMPLICITY with con- 





ventional 3 roll spinning and hence is 
easy to clean and inexpensive to 
maintain. 

Let us make recommendations fo 


YOUR modernization program. 


H&B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Mill Machinery 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: (I6! Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Building 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co. 
115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET> NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON > PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA » CHICAGO - CHARLOTTE - SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOWEN Patented 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 


BOWEN Patented 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
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NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 
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After exhaustive tests under actual 
running conditions, the Bowen Pat- 
ented Vertical Offset Traveler has proved its worth in 
the twisting of cords and plys. Based on the true me- 
chanical principle of taking a diagonal position with 
relation to the ring, presenting a bearing surface over 
the full width of the Traveler. This design prevents 
gripping or binding ... gives an even ten ion... an 
evener rounded product ... longer life to the traveler. 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge fea- 
ture of U. S. Ring Travelers produces 
ideally smooth, even yarn. 
to flatten the end. 
rayon and silks .. 


There are no angular edges 
There are no split ends in throwing 
. no fly waste in the spinning and 
twisting of cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. 
Made and stocked in all sizes and weights. for a!l kinds 
and counts of yarns. 


Developed to meet the particular 

needs of the silk and rayon trade in 
the process of throwing, due to the recent adoption of 
the vertical ring, particularly of the lubricating type. 
By eliminating the pivoting action of the traveler, the 
traveler is constantly kept in close contact with the 
groove or device for lubricating the ring and assists in 
distributing the lubricant evenly over the entire inner 
surface of the ring, promoting a longer life to the trav- 
eler and a more even twist. 
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Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
with 


no tampering or loss 


fect condition, 


in count. 
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REPAREDNESS means equally as much in the 

textile industry as in national defense. It means 
tremendously increased efficiency in manufacturing 
processes, tremendous savings in the elimination of 
costly experimentation with new and unproved 
equipment. 


It was with this thought that the U. S. Ring 
Traveler Company anticipated the rapid rise in the 
use of spun rayon yarn, and produced, in advance, 
a complete series of tested, proven ring travelers to 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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handle the conversion of cut rayon staple into spun 
rayon yarn with maximum efficiency and resultant 
finest quality yarn. 


During the first quarter of 1940, the country’s 
textile mills had 29,500,000 pounds of rayon staple 
fiber available for consumption. Hundreds of these 
mills already have proved, through actual use, the 
claims made for Bowen Travelers . . . have found 
that their uniformity of weight and shape, their 
durable steel and bronze alloy construction have 
given spinning room speed and efficiency an added 
impetus, and rayon profits a decided boost. 


Samples mailed and prices quoted upon request. 
Please state your exact requirements, as we have 
special shapes and designs to meet every need. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792. Greenville s. Cc 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville. S. C. 


Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont. N. C. 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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“MY 
PRIVATE 
SECRETARY”? 


/OU can secure from COTTON a valuable and efficient secretary (though not quite as attrac- 
tive as the one pictured above), in the form of a valuable book which is being widely acclaimed 
by textile men. 


A long felt need of practically all textile executives and supervisors is filled in this new book “My 
Private Secretary,’ just produced by COTTON. This book, compiled by F. Gordon Cobb, con- 
tains a comprehensive set of mill calculations, constants, tables, etc., for which the mill man will find 
constant use, but its unique and striking feature is a section of forms, so designed that, when filled in 
by the user, will provide, in one pocket-size volume, a complete record of a man’s mill or department. 
so that he can readily answer practically any question about his job. 


Practically all textile men have much useful information which they wish to record, but, too fre- 
quently, one memorandum is left at the desk, another is at home, others cannot be located. “‘My 
Private Secretary’’ was designed to provide in one handy volume all of this desirable information, 
along with useful rules, tables, etc. The specially prepared forms are so designed that comparable 
records of several plants may be recorded, or these spaces used to indicate changes from one year to 


the next for a single plant. 


Among the rules and information which the book, filled in, will contain, are the following: 


The specifications of the different machines, such as the 
number of spindles and gauge, kind of machine, weight 
of product, etc. 

The standard and actual twist, lays per inch, produc- 
tion and weight of all yarns compared. 

A simple method of obtaining the actual number of 
yarns needed to produce a style of goods. 


The draft of any machine in the mill. 

An easy way to figure all drafts for every machine in 
the mill. 

A short method for obtaining the production of any ma- 
chine in the mill. 

The speed of any machine or part of any machine, such 


as r.p.m. of beaters, r.p.m. of card cylinders, card doff- 
ers, r.p.m. of front rolls, spindles, loom speeds, etc. 
The twist gear, draft gear or lay gear on any of your 
machines. 

How much roving or yarn there is on any bobbin, spool 
or beam. 


A quick method of getting loom production. 

A quick method of getting spinning production or hanks. 
A quick method of getting speeder, intermediate or slub- 
ber production. 

How to calculate the yarn space in the reeds you buy. 
All information necessary to take stock. 


“My Private Secretary,” 
in a durable’ cover, 
printed in gold, contains 
112 pages. It is 4 by 7 
inches and fits readily 
into a coat or trouser 
pocket. You can secure 
it together with a 3-year 
subscription to COTTON. 
If you are already a sub- 
scriber, expiration date 
of your subscription will 
be advanced 3 years. Fill 
in and mail the coupon 
today. 


“COTTON”, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


{ want to get “MY PRIVATE SECRETARY.” Please enter my subscription to 
COTTON for 3 years and send me copy of this book. 


Enclosed find—({) $3.00 United States—() $4.50 Canada—{] $6.00 Foreign. 


(Firm or Individual) 


P, O. Box or 
Street & No 
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... cross dyed effects 








What about proper loom width 


4, 


... future flexibility 





These and other questions about weaving Spun 
Rayon are discussed authoritatively in this ys 
article by ALBERT PALMER &S> = /f / 


Contains information on most desirable fabric widths . . . 





Comparative Cost studies, and other valuable information 
to help you capitalize on this development. 


Fill in and mail the coupon 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

















Gentlemen: Please send a copy of Albert Palmer’s article Name ee 
on Weaving Spun Rayon (PLEASE CHECK) m | | 
Mill a ener 
: Also send a copy of your booklet showing how 
es d where to look for inefficient | 
: and w icient looms m® [ ] Address ee ais 
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*‘“You mean American?’’ 


“Sure, that’s it! The track we put up 
the other day—the gang in the shop 
says the trolleys are so easy to push.” 


“That's right! I saw the first guy 
try it out. His load got away from him 
and rolled 30 feet down the track before 
it stopped. I guess he was used to our 
old rail.”’ 


This actually happened in a large automotive 
plant where they originally installed their own 
overhead system. They now call for ““Easy Roll’’ Le er 
track, a name they coined after the above  fiheeee Sadie: tgp Reema aie aaa 
experience. 


American MonoRail is ‘“‘Easy Roll’’ because 
it's a high carbon, twin section rail, with over- 
lapping splice to eliminate butt joints and a one 
piece forged hanger clamped in the rail head to 
prevent interference with trolleys. Trolleys ‘“‘Roll 
Easy’ because they contain precision bearings. 








Let an American MonoRail engineer show you 
these features and explain the cost saving ad- 
vantages of specialized overhead handling 
equipment. 





SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


254 page catalog sent 
on letterhead request. 


THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY 


Interlocking Cranes serve many dye jigs. 
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7 Textile Industries | 





Robert W. Philip, 


Editor IN TALS ISSUE 


John C. Fonville 
and L. Meade, 


Assistants Editorial— 
P. Gordon Cobb, The Main Job for Us Now 71 
Market Counselor Changes Possible in “Learner” Rules é2 
* ) = . 
Rayon Staple Fiber-Spun Rayon Section— 
John C. Cook, 
Business Manager The Story of Spun Rayon (Editorial) re 
Rayon Staple Fiber—-Spun Rayon, by Stanley B. Hunt 74 
Richard 4 Smith A Comprehensive Review of Current Mill Practice in 
<ie . Manufacturing Spun Rayon Yarns | | 7 
Promotion Manager Mill No. 1, 82; Mill No. 2, 84; Mill No. 3, 86; Mill No 
o, 88; Mill No. 6, 89; Mill No. 7, 91; Mill No. 8, 92: 
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Bldgz.. 27 West Sth St... Los 
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Time Studies, and How to Get the Most Out of Them 12 
A Successful Search for the Cause of “Black Specks” in Goods_116 
11 


® Annual Convention of Southern Textile Association 


Published Monthly by 
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PUBLISHING CO. 











Talk of the Month 123 
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Until Westinghouse took movies of an arc showing the ‘‘De-ion”’ 
arc quencher in action, no one, including the scientist who 
developed the ‘‘De-ion”’ principle, had ever seen exactly what 
happened to the arc. Under the eye of the high speed camera, 
it was possible to see for the first time how ‘‘De-ion”’ saves 
contacts. The pictures showed that the instant the arc was 
formed it was immediately drawn into the arc chute away from 
the contacts, and snuffed out. These pictures showed why 
contacts in the Loom Switch have longer life—how ‘‘De-ion’”’ 
prevents dangerous arc flashes—advantages that pay divi- 
dends in reduced maintenance and greater safety. 

Other advantages of the Westinghouse Loom Switch in- 
clude: Bi-Metal protection against overloads « foolproof safety 
lockeindicating handle-easy installationssmall, compact design. 


IN SE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURIN N the 
ae ee " ” pitieiir te aad WESTINGHOUSE LOOM SWITCH 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The motor starter for motors up to 7 4 hp. ‘‘On,”’ 


J-21091-A “Off”? and ‘‘Tripped’’ positions clearly visible. 


Westinghouse 


Loom Switch 
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One of many leading mills 


using looms equipped with 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. 


LIES: 


WESTINGHOUSE LOOM MOTORS 


ON MODERN 
HIGH-SPEED 
LOOM LOADS! 


The real measure of what a motor means in yards of cloth 
produced per kilowatt-hour, is told in its performance under 
actual loom load. This load varies widely with every pick, 
from an extreme point at which the motor is acting as a 
generator, to over twice its full load as a motor. 
Westinghouse Loom Motor efficiency is maintained at a 





high point throughout the entire pick cycle with the result 
that kilowatt-hours consumed are reduced. Investigate what 
today’s Westinghouse Loom Motors can offer you in possible 
savings as well as in over-all improved loom drive performance. a 
See your Westinghouse representative or write Westinghouse 
Electric& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


Westinghouse (w 





Creer) 


LOOM MOTORS ere 
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CARBIDE 
FAST COLORS 


BLUE RC 
YELLOW G YELLOW GW SCARLET GC 
RED BC BROWN BC BRILLIANT BLUE GC 
NAVY BLUE B GREEN BBC BLACK G 


AN INTERESTING SERIES OF DIRECT DYESTUFFS WHICH ARE MADE MUCH 
FASTER TO WASHING BY AN AFTER-TREATMENT WITH FORMALDEHYDE 


MOST OF THEM DISCHARGE TO CLEAR WHITES. THEY 
ARE INEXPENSIVE AND ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR SIMPLE 
DYEING OPERATION, PERMIT OF LARGE OUTPUT 


SUITABLE FOR COTTON, RAYON AND CUT STAPLE FIBER EXCEPT ACETATE, 
IN ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS, WHERE WASH-FASTNESS 
IS AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION 
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POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C GREENWICH AND MORTON STS, 


NEWAYORK-CITY 


BOSTON . & : PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE x CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA COMPANY LTD., MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


Sole Representatives of hea eis Vat Dyes of 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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130,000,000 People Can’t Be Wrong 


The United States as a nation forms a 
minor part of the world’s land. We Ameri- 
cans are a pitifully small group among the 


peoples of the entire earth. Yet we pro 
duce and own the bulk of the bathtubs, 
telephones, electrical appliances, radios and 
automobiles of the entire earth. We eat 
better, dress better, and live better than 
any other major country. Not only is the 


owner of the Model T Ford who chugs along 
the old clay road better off than his coun- 
terpart in any other nation, but he and all 
of us enjoy free schools, free worship and 
an access to luxuries that are 
millions of other peoples ranging 


unknown to 
over the 


earth. 

Why? The answer would be as complex 
as a definition of “The American Way of 
Living.” but one of the underlying funda 
mentals has been a willingness of Ameri 


cans to experiment, and try, new ideas and 


new products and improved ways of ‘‘doing 
things.” Further, one of the basic reasons 
for our advance has been a realization by 
both manufacturer and buyer of the value 
of advertising in spreading the knowledge 
of new products. New foods, radios, auto 


mobiles, are spread from Maine to Califor- 
nia overnight. A demand is created that 
brings mass production and a price within 


the reach of the average consumer. 
Translated into our own textile industry, 
ask any manufacturer of modern textile 


machinery where most of the type of equip 
is installed——the 


the 


ment he makes American 
textile industry as a 
ficient in the world. 


vertising plays its part. 


whole is most ef 
And 


New and improved 


here again ad 


equipment and services for the textile in 
dustry can be and are presented to mills 
throughout the country through CoTTON 
(Serving the Textile Industries), in a frac- 


tion of the time that word of mouth or per 


sonal selling would take 


Look at the advertising in this issue. 
Some of it, in its own way, has as much 
vylamour as that in your favorite “Story 


Much of it has been prepared 
American advertising 
the thought of 
that will 
mill 


angle of 


Magazine”, 
by the 
All of it is 
selling 
tribute to 

If you 
advertiser for 
that will want to 
information is no further 
card or a letter at 

information on 


best brains in 


presented with 


and ideas eon 
textile 
the 


you, 


equipment 
improved 
study it from 


operation 
what 
may find 
follow 


each has you 


some ideas 
Further 
than a post 
A wealth of 
textile 
presented by 


you 
away 
your elbow 
almost every 


operation is yours for the asking, 


are as in 
and 


advertisers who 


terested as you in furthering 


efficiency in mill operation. 


economy 





Finishing Materials 


“It is sO many that I worked 
practically in the laboratory, and there was 


such a dearth of literature at that time. 


years ago 


most of the satisfactory papers coming 
from Europe, that a book of the excellent 
quality of ‘Finishing Materials’ would have 


been a really marvelous addition: as it is, 


it puts material before you in a short con 
cise manner and I shall see to it that the 
laboratories of our other offices have ad- 


ditional copies, as well as the private li 


braries of our sales managers.”’ 
ALFRED F. LICHTENSTEIN 

Pres.—Ciba Co., Ine. 

New York, N. Y. 


(*‘Finishing Materials” just 
a revised edition from 
published in CoTTon is 
three-year subscription for 


reprinted in 
articles previously 
available with a 
$3.00 Cady.) 


Secretary Goes to S. A. 

“Will you please be good enough to 
to the writer vour booklet ‘My Private See 
which thanks 
subscribe to 


send 


retary’, for 
“At the moment we your 
magazine, which is passed around to all our 


accept our 


English speaking help, and we can assure 
you that we would not be without this 
magazine.” 

A. S. SOFCHECK 


Treas. Sudanitex, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
* 
So Easy to Run Cotton Mills 
Recent inquiries for the January 1936 
OLD-TIMER article on “Its So Easy To Run 
A Cotton Mill” inelude P. C. Hodges, Taun- 
ton, Mass.: D. C. MeIntosh, Marshall Field 
& Co., Spray, N. C.; W. V. Boyd, Canadian 
Cottons Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
Sorry but our copies are all gone. 
we had better reprint it. 


Maybe 


Seamless Text Book 
advise me if 
the 
hosiery. I am 


“Please you have a text 


manufacture of seam. 
particularly 

determining the 
make different 


book dea ling with 
less interested 


in the method of eount of 
yarns 


or ecotton 


necessary to weights 
hosiery - 
R. P. KLUGH 


Auditor, Excelsior Mills 


Union, S. CC 


(“Cireular Knitting Practices” reprinted 
from past issues of CoTrTon is about the 
best text book we know on practical seam 
less operation } 

ob 


Gets Inquiries 
Ss & 


(chemicals). 


Rohm & Haas Co 
Philadelphia, writes to call at 
tention to an error in spelling on our book 


Simpson of 


let page listing and adds “‘we certainly re 
ceived lot of inquiries because of this item 
I guess that's ealls the 


attention.” 


what error to our 


aa 
Finishing, Slashing 
and Fabric Designing 
“I have just 
ing Materials’ and am delighted with it. I] 
showed it immedi 


received my copy of ‘Finish 


to the boss dyer and he 


ately ordered a copy. I have also received 
the articles on the Slasher Room which 
will be read with much interest. Please in 


form me if it would be possible to obtain 


1938 issues containing the articles on Fab 
ric Designing. I wish to thank you for 


the valuable have given me 
in answer to my 
true that 


formation 


information you 
inquiry It certainly is 


CorrTron presents a wealth of in 


MARK L. DAVIS 
A. D. Julliard and Co., 


New York Mills, N. Y. 


Tubular Fabrics 


“Could you give us information as 
what dyers are equipped with machinery 
to dye a tubular woven fabric? 


PAUL GROSS 
Ataman, Ine 
Belcamp, Md 
(It is our understanding that tubu 
lar dyeing machines are designed for hand 


most 


ling circular knit fabries laiowever, it is 
reported that they are also suitable for 
tubular woven goods. The Durham Dye 
Works, Inec., Weehawken, N. . and the 
Consolidated Bleaching Company, Inc 
Union City, N. J., are commission dyers 


equipped to handle tubular fabrics 


Copies of Old Timer 


“Kindly advise if you could supply me 
with one hundred (100) copies of OLD 
TIMER’S article, as shown in April issue of 
COTTON, and what would be the Cost f 
same.” 

T. M. MeNEILL 
Supt. Monarch Mills, 


Union, S. C 


(Frank L. Asbury. Jr., at Eagle & 


Mills, Columbus, Ga., also ordered 60 
of this article.) 
> 

“Modern Methods of Dyeing” 

“Please send me. if possible, the first 
four articles on ‘Modern Methods of Dye 
ing’ which were published in CoTTon. These 
articles were written by E W Pierce of 


the Ciba Company 
DONALI? PEARSON 
New Bedtord NIass 
(The 
published in 


@eries have been 
the Ciba Co 


articles in this 
booklet form by 


Inc.. Box 25—Station C, New York City 
We shall pass requests for copies oO! the 
hook along to them. 





Meet “Cotton’s” Staff (No. 6) 





John C. Cook has been appointed Busi- 


ness Manager of ‘‘Cotton, (Serving the 
Textile Industries),’’ succeeding Richard 
P. Smith, who has been made Promotion 
Manager for all Smith Publications. 

Mr. Cook has been with the Smith or- 
ganization since 1925. during which time 
he has occupied various postions in the 
Atlanta and Chicago offices. He is not 
new to ‘‘Cotton’’, for he was Business 
Manager from 1929 to 1931 and Western 
Manager, with headquarters in Ch‘cago, 
from 1931 to 1937. 








“WE CHANGE COLORS IN| 
our ENDURO TANKS 
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“Immediately after running a dark color we can 
run a pastel shade in the same tank ... with only 
a quick ‘wash and wipe’ between them,” says this 
dyer. “No laborious and time-wasting bleaching 
and scrubbing opetfations are necessary, because 
ENDURO* Stainless Steel does not’ absorb dyes. 
Naturally, with equipment as flexible as this we 
lose no time between.runs, and require fewer 
tanks to do more work. In addition, ENDURO has 
cut our equipment depreciation and maintenance 
costs by being so long-lasting and trouble-free. 
After six years of service, our tanks show no in- 
dication of corrosion or wear. It looks like they’ll 
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last indefinitely.” » » » It’s unusual service like 
this ... coupled with substantial savings .. . that 
has made ENDURO the preferred metal for textile 
use. It explains why ENDURO’S applications have 
spread from vats and jigs to dry cans, package 
dyeing machines, slasher drums, laboratory 
equipment, etc. We'll be glad to give you all the 
facts about ENDURO Stainless Steel and its per- 
formance record on any application you have in 
mind. Write to Dept. CO at Cleveland, today. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, 
Ohio. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Main Job tor Us Now 


DEVELOPMENTS in Europe during the past few 
months have certainly precipitated a serious 
crisis in the affairs of the United States. They have 
merely precipitated it; not caused it. Our crisis is 
the same old crisis we faced in 1932; chiefly a domes- 
tic crisis. In 1932, after an unparalleled spree of 
inflation, the people of the United States were faced 
by the grim necessity of going back to work, and 
very few people wanted to go back to work. It had 
been so pleasant to do a little and make a lot (even 
if what you made was just on paper) that the pros- 
pect of having to buckle down to work again, like 
Grandfather used to have to do, was so unpleasant 
that the people selected a Government that attempt- 
ed to perpetuate the inflation and postpone to the 
bitter end the day of having to go back to work. 

For seven more years, we have tried to live on 
credit, and not worry about who was going to pay 
the bills in the future. Needing more, we have pro- 
ceeded to produce less than we did. We have kidded 
ourselves into thinking that the less people did, the 
more they could have. We have postponed our 1932 
crisis from year to year, and only raked it up tem- 
porarily from time to time as a justification for 
squandering some more money. 

We were not alone in this practice of economic 
futility. Only about two years ago France, threat- 
ened with a powerful neighbor who was rearming to 
the teeth, was seriously thinking of indulging in the 
luxury of a general strike to paralyze all industry. 
Several French governments were committed to prac- 
tically the same New Deal theories that we have 
tried. While the Germans were working like beavers 
to build war material to conquer France, a succession 
of French governments were busy squabbling with 
the French people over whether they ought to work 
40 hours a week or 36 hours a week. 

At about the same period, England was experi- 
menting with a dole, which is nothing but a salary 
for loafing. Germany had no dole, but everybody 
was put to work turning out goods. France appar- 
ently no longer exists as a nation. It seems to have 
been completely wiped out and to have become noth- 
ing but a German dependency. Perhaps by the time 
this editorial is printed, a “blitzkrieg” will be in full 
progress against England. If Germany can blast Eng- 
land as France was blasted, and secures control of 
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the combined British and French navies, then the 
United States is indeed faced with a foreign, as well 
as a domestic, crisis. But until that happens, we 
will have our hands full facing our domestic problem. 

Borrowing, squandering, boon-doggling, and gen- 
eral frittering away of our national resources have 
become such a part of our national life during the 
past seven years that we may not be able to shake 
off these habits, and if we don’t, we are sunk. Ships 
and armaments are not built by squandering money. 
We learned that in the first World War, when bil- 
lions were lavishly tossed away with virtually noth- 
ing whatever to show for the expenditure. Building 
ships and armaments is a business and must be op- 
erated as a business, with all of the efficiency that 
can possibly be brought to bear on such production. 
You can’t turn in and make these things overnight, 
just by squandering a vast amount of treasure. Con- 
gress has appropriated a huge sum of money for 
armaments. Every American citizen is vitally inter- 
ested in what we are going to get for that money. 
Will we get what we got for the other 30 billion 
dollars that has been added to the national debt? 
Will we get even less? Will the American people 
regard the question of military preparation as a 
grave national necessity, to be seriously undertaken, 
or will a bunch of politicians be allowed to conduct 
another boon-doggling spree with 10 billion dollars 
or so, and then turn up in a few years with their 
sincere regrets that there is nothing to show for it? 

This country has about reached the end of its 
rope as far as national credit is concerned. We can’t 
keep on borrowing money and squandering it in- 
definitely without the value of our money tremen- 
dously depreciating. We have got to go back to 
work sooner or later. Can we do it, or have 23 years 
of living on credit softened us up too much? 

There was a lot of speculation about the secret 
weapon with which Germany was going to conquer 
Europe. It is now perfectly evident that this so- 
called secret weapon was the same one with which 
our ancestors conquered the wilderness and with 
which every other successful people have carried on 


their conquests. It was just the plain old mixture of 


perspiration and elbow grease that forms a weapon 
against which nothing can stand except the same 
preparation. With no money and no credit, Germany 
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went to work; adopting an economy based on goods 
and production instead of paper money. We, with 
most of the money in the world, hate to think about 
going back to work. So did the French, and so, to a 
less extent, did the English. They bitterly regret it 
today. 

What are we going to do? Are we going to con- 
tinue to boon-doggle and pay people for loafing in- 
stead of producing; to encourage shiftlessness, or 
are we willing to dig in and work for what we need? 
It is a serious problem. There is a lot of difference 
between thinking in terms of money—Government 
money, somebody else’s money, which is somehow or 
other in some magical way going to buy everything 
we need—and thinking of those things in terms of 
hard work. 

How are we going to build all of the airplanes 
that we think we need? Are we going to hire swarms 
of inexperienced, unskilled men, and waste vast sums 
and precious time training them, and spend more 
priceless time wrangling and squabbling as to whe- 
ther these men belong to the A. F. of L. or the C. I. 
O., and whether they work 40 hours a week or 30 
hours a week, with time and a half or double pay 
for overtime, or are we going to have to tell the 
skilled airplane workers that the country must have 
planes or there may not be any country, and that 
they are going to have to work 60 hours a week for 
their present pay with nothing for overtime? The 
Ford Motor Company is considering the possibility of 
putting airplanes in production. If this is done and 
30 thousand men are needed to man the airplane fac- 
tory, and 30 thousand men capable of doing such 
work cannot be obtained, are we going to squabble 
over the best way of getting them, or will 60 thous- 
and Ford workers go from 40 hours a week to 60 
hours a week at the same wages to turn out the 
Same number of cars that Ford now produces and 
also release 30 thousand men for building planes? 

Practically every war that this country has been 
mixed up in has been looked upon as a glorious op- 
portunity for a lot of people to get rich. Scandalous 
contracts have been awarded to unprincipled graft- 
ers for producing something they were in no position 
to produce. It was that way in the first World War. 
Will it be that way again? 

Millions of desperate Frenchmen must now bit- 
terly regret their incredible folly in squabbling over 
alleged social reforms when the storm that would 
destroy their country was brewing next door. This 
storm will also destroy this country in time unless 
we prepare ourselves for it. There seems little im- 
mediate likelihood of actual physical danger, but 
that will come if the Nazis and the Fascists gain 
complete control of Europe. They aim at economic 
domination of South America as well as the rest of 
the world. If they attain that, the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the United States is as certain as the de- 
struction of Carthage, and it is going to be a job to 
tax the strength and ingenuity of this nation and its 
people to forestall such a calamity. 

Our program of preparedness must reach deeper 
than the physical construction of material things. 
Military activities, physical threats, sabotage and all 
of the rest of the dangers that make up our immedi- 
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ate crisis are serious things, that must be faced and 
met promptly, courageously, and with any sacrifice. 
But fundamentals do not change, even though tem- 
porary, emotional events may seem to affect them. 
America must realistically face the necessity for a 
revival of the attitude and spirit that made this na- 
tion great, or else, as with France, and perhaps the 
British empire, pay dearly in the loss of her liber- 
ties and virtues. 
9 o———__—_— 


Changes Possible in 
Learner’ Rules 


HOPE for relief from some of the confusions and 

unworkable features of the “learner” provi- 
sions of the wage-and-hour law in the textile indus- 
try appeared last month. 

From the first application of these restrictions, 
the industry has encountered inconsistencies and 
difficulties in the rules applying to apprentices and 
learners in this industry that have, for all practical 
purposes, made it impossible to provide fair, normal 
training in keeping with the requirements of the 
mills and the needs of the younger members of their 
organizations. The net effect has been that many 
mills long ago found that the game was not worth 
the candle, and have preferred to dispense with 
“learners”. 

Another confusing and inequitable ruling under 
the law has been the arbitrary stipulation that any- 
one in a mill receiving less than $30.00 per week is 
subject to the maximum-hours, payment of overtime 
and other provisions of the law. 

Last month, after a series of industry-association 
conferences, in which complaints of all kinds were 
presented, Claudius Murchison of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute headed a group that appeared before 
the administration to submit recommended changes 
that will assist in a more uniformly equitable appli- 
cation of the law. 

The present law prohibits the use of “learners” 
if “available and experienced” help is available. It 
was shown that this is confusing; that the term 
“experienced” should be clarified, and that an “‘avail- 
able’ employee might not necessarily be acceptable 
to the employer. It was further recommended that 
that the possibility of issuing blanket certificates 
for learners, under proper supervision, be studied. 

The industry spokesman pointed out that, “Pre- 
sent rules prevent the wide use of learners, which 
makes for hardship not only upon the employers but 
upon the workers themselves. Furthermore, the act 
itself, and the administrative rules, put a premium 
on machinery, and despite the increase in produc- 
tion, there is likelihood of a decline in employment 
if employers are restrained from making use of the 
learner system.” 

It was also demonstrated that no uniformity 
exists in the industry as to supervisory and func- 
tional responsibilities of minor executives so that an 
arbitrary wage minimum for supervision cannot 
equitably be established, and there is some hope 
that the restrictions in this connection may be re- 
lieved. 
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Top, a 2/2 twill made of acetate and viscose rayon staple 
blended and crogs-dyed. Center, an all-acetate rayon staple 
fabric with yarn dyed stripe. Bottom, another acetate-viscose 
staple blend piece-dyed, twill weave. (Tennessee Eastman 
photo. ) 


NO OTHER man-made fiber has produced quite the 

effects in textile manufacturing, styling and 
merchandising as has rayon staple fiber. Even the 
advent of its parent—filament rayon—did not have, 
relatively, so sudden, dramatic and penetrating ac- 
ceptance. 

In 1928, U. S. mills consumed 365,000 pounds of 
rayon staple fiber—165,000 pounds of domestic man- 
ufacture, and 200,000 pounds imported. Last year 
(1939), U. S. consumption was more than 100,000,000 
pounds—53,000,000 made here, and the rest imported. 
The production and consumption curves still rise 
sharply—during the first quarter of 1940 there were 
available for U.S. consumption practically 30,000,000 
pounds. 

This is an amazing growth—but the significant 
story of rayon staple fiber, with its products spun 
rayon yarns and fabrics—is not entirely statistical. 
It has been properly called the most versatile of fi- 
bers. Its versatility is found first in the variety of 
its raw material] forms; then in the ready adaptation 
of it to equipment for processing that was designed 
for handling other fibers; then in its unique and 
distinctive and almost limitless variations in self- 
blends and in blends with every other available fi- 
ber—and in the variety, freshness and “style” that 
it gives, alone and in blend, to yarns and fabrics. 

In a special section in this issue COTTON (Serving 
the Textile Industries) endeavors to present a worth- 
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The Story of Spun Rayon 





Left, 
right, vwiscogs 
(Photos 


Two illustrations of style applications of spun rayon. 
tailored slacks of crimp acetate rayon staple; 
and acetate rayon used in printed dress pattern. 

courtesy Tennessee Eastman Corp. and Du Pont Co.) 


while study of rayon staple fiber and spun rayon. 
The history and development of this startling ma- 
terial up to now is told, and men of recognized abili- 
ty in their respective fields review practically every 
phase of the industry touched by it. But no pre- 
tense of finality is made—for the story is being 
changed almost daily. We have, however, compiled 
an accurate and reasonably complete progress re- 
port—and additional chapters will be written later, 
as further developments occur. 

To the existing textile plant, an outstanding at- 
traction of rayon staple fiber is its suitability for 
processing on existing equipment, along with estab- 
lished materials. This has brought, along with its 
obvious advantages and attractions, problems of 
technique and procedure. So, one especially sig- 
nificant feature of this presentation is the extensive 
section giving in detail manufacturing methods as 
actually in use in a large number of mills. 

Progress in the adaptation and use of rayon 
staple fiber and spun rayon has been so swift that 
recording of its developments has necessarily been 
unorganized and minus a true perspective. We have 
tried here to organize qualified thought and experi- 
ence on it into a treatment that reflects broadly 
what rayon staple fiber and spun rayon have done, 
to date, and prevailing practice in its processing, 
dyeing, finishing, etc.—with some hints as to the 
possible future. 





Rayon Staple Fiber—Spun Rayon 


An authentic discussion of their history, production and consumption 
record, manufacture of fiber, and the style and economic influences 


By Stanley B. Hunt 


Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Samples of rayon staple fiber in raw stock, Bradford top, roving, tubed spun rayon 


yarn, and spun rayon yarn on quills. 


RAYON staple fiber—along with its product, spun 

rayon—has been “the talk” of textile trade cir- 
cles in the last few years. Exactly what is this prod- 
uct? Why does the consumer buy it? How does the 
mill handle staple fiber? These are some of the 
questions that have been asked. 

This review is not intended as “a discussion to end 
all discussions” on rayon staple fiber and spun rayon. 
Rather, it is designed for the mill man who would use 
staple fiber and who wants to know why and how to 
use it. 

This first chapter covers several points on the ques- 
tion “Why use rayon staple fiber?’’, together with 
some background material on the size and scope of 
this new fiber’s consumption. The remaining chapters 
cover, in some detail, the “best methods” that have 
been developed for processing rayon staple fiber. 


Principal Rayon Products 


There are three principal rayon products used com- 
mercially in this country today. The best-known and 
older rayon product is called rayon filament yarn. In 
the United States today, rayon filament yarns are 
made by the viscose, acetate, and cuprammonium pro- 
cesses. These yarns are composed of several fine ray- 
on filaments, grouped and slightly twisted together. 


(Photo courtesy Tennessee Eastman COorp. 


Typical rayon filament yarns may be described as 150 
denier—40 filament, 100 denier—60 filament, etc. 
Thus it will be seen that the rayon filament yarn as 
sold by the rayon producers in cone, skein, or other 
forms is, in fact, a yarn. Thus the purchaser buys a 
yarn and no spinning of this yarn is, or could be done 
by him. 

Rayon staple fiber presents a different picture, 
however. Rayon staple fiber consists of rayon fila- 
ments which have been cut to known, uniform lengths 
by the rayon producer. This staple fiber is produced 
by the same processes used in the manufacture of the 
rayon filament yarn. 

When rayon staple fiber then is spun into yarn on 
a cotton, woolen, worsted, or schappe spinning system, 
it is called spun rayon yarn or simply spun rayon. 

Rayon staple fiber is to be sharply distinguished 
from rayon waste. Rayon waste is a by-product of 
rayon filament yarn or rayon staple fiber manufac- 
ture or processing. Rayon staple fiber, on the other 
hand, is a primary product of uniform quality, as 
noted. 

This discussion, of course, centers on rayon staple 
fiber. But it may be mentioned parenthetically that 
there are other non-rayon staple fibers made in the 
world. Thus there is a group of protein-base synthetic 
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fibers such as Lanital (casein base), Showa fiber 
(soybean protein base), Mazein (corn protein base), 
and Carnofil (animal protein base). Also, staple fi- 
ber can be made from nylon (synthetic protein-like 
base) and Vinyon (synthetic resin base). The dif- 
ference between these fibers and rayon fiber is that 
they have a non-cellulose base, while rayon, by defini- 
tion, must have a cellulose base. Up to this time, non- 
rayon staple fibers are used to a very limited extent 
in the United States. 


Growth of Staple Fiber Production 


From the early days of rayon production, yarns 
have been made from rayon waste. These yarns usual- 
ly were made on the woolen or worsted systems and 
were used mainly for decoration in fabrics. No effort 
was made to manufacture rayon staple fiber, however, 
before 1915. 

The first rayon staple fiber manufactured as a 
primary product was made in Germany during the 
World War. These cut fibers were produced for the 
special purpose of supplementing the limited supplies 
of cotton and wool. But in the years following the 
War, when normal quantities of the natural fibers 
were again available, all efforts were concentrated on 
the continuous-filament rayon yarn, which was a rap- 
idly expanding industry. 

It was not until the late 1920s, after a decade in 
which the world production of filament yarn had in- 
creased more than twelvefold, that interest in the 
production of rayon staple fiber was revived. From 
that time forward, the rayon staple fiber industry 
grew by leaps and bounds until today the world pro- 
duction of staple fiber is almost equal to the produc- 
tion of continuous-filament rayon yarn, as shown in 
Table I. 

Although the United States production of rayon 
staple fiber has increased substantially in recent 
years, the world production of this commodity has 
grown even more rapidly. Toa large extent, the amaz- 
ing growth of world rayon staple fiber production has 
been due to the encouragement and protection given it 
by the governments of the “nationalistic” countries, 
namely Germany, Japan, and Italy. These countries 
have fostered the staple fiber industry, first, because 
it reduced their dependence on imports of cotton and 
wool; second, because the imported raw materials re- 


TABLE I—RAYON PRODUCTION IN THE 


AND WORLD 


(Thousands of Pounds) 
United States 
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quired for the manufacture of spun rayon fabrics 
made comparatively small demands on their supply of 
foreign exchange in comparison with cotton and wool; 
and third, because they found in rayon staple fiber a 
product for which there was a ready export market. 
These three countries alone accounted for 90 per cent 
of the world production of rayon staple fiber in 1939. 

The growth of the rayon staple fiber industry in 
other countries also has been rapid, though not at 
quite so astounding a rate. Its advance in the United 
States and Great Britain has proved the ability of 


TABLE If—UNITED STATES 
CONSUMPTION OF RAYON 
STAPLE FIBER 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


Available 
Domestic for 
Production Imports Consumption 
1930 390 218 868 
1931 880 715 1,595 
1932 1,100 2,196 3,296 
1933 2,100 3,320 9,420 
1934 2,200 221 2,421 
1935 4,600 1,461 6,061 
1936 12,300 12,721 25,021 
1937 20,244 20,614 40,858 
1938 29,861 23,197 03,058 
1939 93,000 47,396 100,396 


rayon staple fiber to progress on its own merits— its 
versatility, adaptability, style possibilities, and con- 
sumer appeal—unaided by any shortage of the natur2' 
fibers. 


U. S. Consumption Up and Prices Down 


In the United States, the consumption of rayon 
staple fiber has far outstripped the rapidly increasing 
domestic production, which had to be supplemented by 
imports from other countries (see Table II). It will 
be seen that, while the United States produced about 
© per cent of the total world output of rayon staple 
fiber in 1939, this country consumed about 10 per cent 
of the world total available in that year. Domestic 
rayon producers constantly are trying to build up their 
staple fiber plant capacities so as to provide our do- 
mestic market with more of its requirements. In this 
way, our dependence on imports as a source of staple 
fiber supply should be progressively reduced in the 
future. 

The chief sources of ray- 
on staple fiber imported 
into the United States dur- 
ing 1939, in the order of 
their importance, were the 
United Kingdom, Italy, 


UNITED STATES 





Rayon Rayon 

Staple Filament Total Staple 

Fiber Rayon Yarn Rayon Fiber 
1930 3900 127,335 127,685 6,250 
1931 880 150,880 151,760 7.980 
1932 1,100 134,670 135,770 17,285 
1933 2,100 213,500 215,600 27,895 
1934 2,200 208,320 210,520 51,835 
1935 4,600 257,009 262,155 139,575 
1936 12,300 277,640 289,940 298,595 | 
1937 20,245 321,680 341,925 619,205 
1938 29,860 257,625 287,485 957,615 
1939 53,000 331,200 384.200 1.083.680 


World 

France, Japan and Ger- 

Filament Total many. 

Rayon Yarn Rayon Th ;' 

451,200 457,450 e price of staple fiber 
‘ aie in the United States has 
Rep wipe been steadily declining as 
663,395 691.290 the consumption has risen. 
. : As of April 1940, the vis- 
eee + peeiee cose process staple fiber is 
1.022.550 1,321,145 sold at a basic list price of 
1.199.260 1.818.465 25 cents per pound, which 
989.690 1°047°304 represents a drop of 58 per 
1,147,280 2,230,960 cent from the 60 cents per 
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pound quoted in 1928. There are variations from this 
base price for staple with special qualities luster, color, 
etc. This list price for viscose staple has held con- 
stant now since September 1937, a remarkably long 
period of time and a performance in great contrast 
to the price fluctuations of cotton and wool during 
that period. 

The list prices for staple fiber made by the acetate 
process also have dropped substantially from 80 cents 
per pound in early 1936 to the present basic price 
(April 1940) of 43 cents per pound. There are simi- 
lar price variations from this acetate staple base price, 
depending on special factors, as there are in the case 
of viscose staple. Thus it will be seen that the prices 
of staple fiber, as of early 1940, are at the lowest point 
in their relatively brief history. Yet these prices are 
still well above the present (April 1940) price of raw 
lint cotton at 10-11 cents per pound. 


Manufacture of Rayon Staple Fiber 


As noted, rayon staple fiber is made in the United 
States by the viscose, acetate, and cuprammonium pro- 
cesses. By far the largest proportion of the staple 
fiber made in this country is manufactured by the 
viscose process, although increasing quantities of ace- 
tate staple are also being made. The chemical pro- 
cesses of manufacture for rayon staple fiber are the 
same as for continuous filament yarn, the differences 
lying in the spinning techniques and the final process- 
ing of the fibers by the rayon producer. 

In the viscose process, the cellulose base for staple 
fiber is the usual special chemical grade of wood pulp. 
This purified wood pulp is treated with chemicals and 
is spun through a spinneret in the same manner as in 
the production of rayon filament yarn. But whereas 
the filament yarn spinneret contains usually from 20 
to 100 holes, the number of holes in the spinneret spin- 
ning rayon staple fiber is measured in thousands. The 
filaments from many spinnerets then are assembled 
into a rope or tow which will contain several hundred 
thousand individual filaments. The size of each fila- 
ment depends principally on the size of the hole in the 
spinneret. 

These filaments must then be washed, de-sulphur- 
ized, bleached, finished, and dried. Sometimes this 
processing is done with the filaments still in the tow 
form, the cutting to a uniform length being done eith- 
er before or after the drying operation. Or the tow 
may be cut into short fibers as it comes from the 
spinning machine and further processing done in bulk 
form. 

Both the viscose and cuprammonium process staple 
fiber is regenerated cellulose in its final form. That 
is to say, the original purified cellulose has been treat- 
ed with chemicals, has been spun, and has had the 
chemicals removed, leaving essentially pure cellulose. 
Thus the cellulose has been regenerated, or made 
again, into a new form. Cotton itself is cellulose and 
it follows that both viscose and cuprammonium rayon 
staple fibers take cotton-type dyes readily and that 
they react very similar to cotton in their dyeing quali- 

ties and absorption. 

In the acetate process, the production of staple fi- 
ber likewise is the same as the production of acetate 
filament yarn through the spinneret stage. Purified 
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cotton linters are the usual cellulose base used and this 
cellulose is treated with chemicals to make cellulose 
acetate flakes. The flakes are then dissolved in ace- 
tone to make the spinning solution. This solution is 
forced through the spinneret holes and downward 
through an enclosed chamber in which the acetone is 
evaporated and removed and the filaments are formed. 
As they emerge from the bottom of the spinning cham- 
ber, the filaments are then cut into the desired uni- 
form lengths of acetate staple fiber. 

The finished fiber made by the acetate process is 
composed of cellulose and acetyl, in intimate chemical 
combination, and is called cellulose acetate. From the 
dyeing angle, this rayon differs from the regenerated 
cellulose rayon in that it has an affinity only for its 





Rayon filament tow going from spinning machine for cutting 
into staple lengths. (Photo courtesy American Viscose Corp.) 


own type of dyes and resists other dyes. This fact 
explains why acetate staple fiber may be used in blends 
with regenerated rayons or with other fibers to ok- 
tain cross-dye effects. 

From this brief description it will be seen that the 
production of rayon staple fiber is distinguished by 
the fact that it can be controlled at all stages of its 
manufacture. To the spinner-consumer this means 
that he will at all times receive a uniform product to 
spin. Further, it means that the rayon producer can 
vary his controlled production procedure to supply the 
customer with rayon staple fiber “on specification’. 
In these two ways, the rayon spinning machine rep- 
resents an advance over the silk worm, the sheep, and 
the cotton plant. 


Descriptions of Staple Fiber 


There are several terms used in connection with 
rayon staple fiber which may not be familiar to the 
cotton spinner. Some of these terms, and their mean- 
ings, are as follows. 

The denier of staple fiber is a measure of filament 
weight per fixed length. Specifically, a 1 denier fila- 
ment is that uniform filament, 9,000 meters of which 
(in continuous length) would weigh 1 gram. It follows 
that a 3 denier filament is twice as heavy (per fixed 
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length) as a 1% denier filament. Staple fiber is sold 
on the basis of denier and some of the popular deniers 
in the market are 1%, 3, 5, 8, 10, and 25 denier. 

The length of the staple fiber to be sold also is 
specified. Because of the method of manufacture, as 
described, these lengths are remarkably uniform. Some 
of the common lengths sold are 1%-inch, 1 9/16-inch, 
2-inch, 3-inch, and 6-inch. Fiber lengths up to about 
3 inches are used commonly on the cotton spinning 
system, while lengths of 3 inches and over are most 
used on the woolen or worsted spinning systems. 

The luster of staple fiber may be either bright or 
dull, the same as in filament yarn. The dull staple is 
permanently dull, this effect being obtained by incor- 
porating small amounts of titanium dioxide in the 
spinning solution. There is an extra charge for the 
dull viscose process staple, but the acetate dull staple 
is sold at the same price as the bright. 

Dyed staple fiber is sold by several producers in a 
few standard shades, black being one of the most pop- 
ular. In these cases, the dye is inserted in the orig- 
inal spinning solution and the staple is called “‘spun- 
dyed” or “‘stock-dyed”. Especially for the black spun- 
dyed staple, this dye method is used for its cross-dye 
effect. Spun-dyed staple carries a premium of from 
5-10 cents per pound over the base price. 

Staple can also be tinted with fugitive dyes, of 
course, for mill identification. But this is customari- 
ly done by the yarn spinner and not by the rayon pro- 
ducer. 

Extra-strong staple fiber is made by the rayon pro- 
ducer for those uses where it may be necessary or de- 
sirable. This staple usually carries a price premium 
up to 6 cents a pound over the base price. 

The staple filaments may be relatively straight or 
they may be crimped or curled. The crimp or curl 
may be obtained either during the manufacturing pro- 
cess or by a chemical after-treatment. Hollow fibers 
(with a core of air) may be made by a special stretch- 
ing process during manufacture. Wool-dyeing char- 
acteristics may be given viscose staple fiber by incor- 
porating small amounts of casein in the spinning solu- 
tion, or by treating the fibers with casein immediately 
after they are spun in the rayon plant. Anti-crease or 
resin-impregnation treatment may be given the staple 
during its manufacture, although more common prac- 
tice is to apply this as a finishing treatment after the 
spun rayon cloth is woven. 

Most of the variables and choices to be found in 
commercial rayon staple fiber have been listed above. 
Obviously, these items are of varying importance and, 
further, the importance of a given item to the buyer 
may vary as between different types of spinning 
equipment he owns. 

Rayon staple fiber is usually sold in medium-com- 
pressed bales of about 300 pounds each, wrapped in 
paper and then burlap. The staple fiber, as made by 
the producer, is bleached and clean. Thus this method 
of wrapping in turn delivers a clean product to the 
spinning mill. 


Staple Fiber Consumers 


Staple fiber may be spun on the cotton, woolen, 
worsted, or schappe spinning system, as noted. As is 
developed in some of the following articles, the fact 
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that the delivered staple is clean and uniform not only 
cuts down on the pre-spinning operations and costs, 
but also substantially reduces the factor of waste 
usually encountered in spinning other fibers. These 
factors of rayon staple fiber uniformity and cleanli- 
ness thus are of value and interest to the yarn spin- 
ner. 

The cotton spinning industry is today by far the 
largest user of rayon staple fiber, upwards of 90 per 
cent of all staple fiber consumed in this country being 
spun on that system. Rayon staple has made possible 
the spinning of wool-type yarns on cotton machinery. 
Further, blends of rayon staple fiber and cut wool 
tops, spun into yarn on cotton machinery, have been a 
very popular item in the market. 

By type of product made, broad woven goods are 
the principal outlet for spun rayon. On the other 
hand, good quantities of spun rayon are used by the 
hosiery, underwear and other knitting industries. In 
the production of broad woven goods, the spinning and 
weaving of the spun rayon are usually done by integ- 
rated mills (those mills in which both of these opera- 
tions are done under the same roof or by the same 
management). In this manner, qualities may be main- 
tained, and the important factor of blends and method 
may be kept secret (if necessary) and under control. 

On the other hand, there is a good deal of spun 
rayon sale yarns which are used principally by the 
knitting trades. These trades have always bought a 
good deal of sale yarn from spinning mills and this 
practice has carried over to spun rayon. Of course, 
there are also scattered instances of weaving mills buy- 
ing spun rayon yarns from other concerns for more- 
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or-less limited use purposes. 
Spun Rayon in Fabrics 


Rayon staple fiber may be used alone or in blends 
with other fibers such as cotton, wool, silk noils, hair 
fibers, etc. Also, blends of viscose and acetate staple 
fiber (together with the spun-dyed rayon staple) are 
frequently used, and mixture fabrics of spun rayon 
and continuous filament rayon likewise are common. 
This blending of fibers is often used to obtain cross- 
dye effects, taking advantage of the different dye af- 
finities of the various fibers used. 

Rayon staple is also frequently combined with other 
fibers to give surface interest, draping qualities, resi- 
lience, and crease resistance to fabrics. The wide va- 
riety of rayon staple fiber types obtainable, and their 
adaptability to the various spinning systems, offer 
almost unlimited possibilities for fabric styling. It is 
this almost endless possibility of permutation and com- 
bination of fibers and fabric design that has given 
rayon staple fiber and spun rayon the wide reception 
it has received. Staple fiber has made possible the 
creation of new fabrics which, without staple fiber, 
would be impossible to produce. 

To give some idea of the scope of the spun rayon 
broad fabrics being made today, Table III is present- 
ed. This table shows, in outline form, some of the 
principal 100 per cent spun fabrics, spun rayon blend- 
ed fabrics, and spun rayon mixtures. This table is 


by no means complete as to number of items, but it 
does give perspective on the wide use of spun rayon 
in broad woven goods. 
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TABLE ILII—A CLASSIFICATION OF SPUN RAYON FABRICS* 


RAYON, BY DEFINITION, INCLUDES RAYON MADE BY THE 

VISCOSE, CUPRAMMONIUM, AND ACETATE PROCESSES. 

WHEREVER“VISCOSE’ IS MENTIONED, READ THIS AS “VIS- 

COSE OR CUPRAMMONIUM"”. ; 

Blended Yarn: When two or more fibers are blended together in 
making a yarn, the resulting yarn is called a blended yarn. 

Plied Yarns: When two or more yarns are twisted together, the 
resulting yarn is called a plied yarn. 





Blended Fabrics: Fabrics containing blended yarns in either warp 
or filling are called blended fabrics. Three-way blends are 
classified according to the two principal fibers. 


Mixture Fabrics: Fabrics with warp yarn wholly of one fiber and 
filling yarn wholly of another fiber, including fabrics in 
which either warp or filling yarn may be a plied yarn of 
two different fibers, are called mixture fabrics. 





GROUP A. 


A. PLAIN LOOM FABRICS (Single Shuttle) 
1. All-spun Viscose or All-spun Acetate (single yarns) 
a. Challis type (evenly spun yarn, plain weave) 
b. Slubs (so-called linen-type fabrics) 
ce. Flakes (shantung type fabrics) 
d. Twills and serges 
e. Poplins 
f. All other all-spun viscose and all-spun acetate 
2. Viscose-Acetate Staple Fiber Blends (single yarns) 
a. Challis types (evenly spun yarn, plain weave) 





100% SPUN RAYON FABRICS 


b. Slubs (so-called linen-type fabrics) 
c. Flakes (shantung-type fabrics) 


d. Twills and serges 
e. All other viscose-acetate blends 
3. Plied Yarns (all-staple fiber, either viscose or acetate or 
blends thereof) 
B. BOX LOOM FABRICS 
1. Colored Yarn Fabrics (e. g., plaids) 
2. Other Box Loom Fabrica 





GROUP B. SPUN RAYON BLENDS, WITH OTHER FIBERS IN WARP OR FILLING OR BOTH 


(List three-way blends according to the two principal fibers). 


A. SPUN RAYON—FILAMENT RAYON 
B. SPUN RAYON—COTTON 
Cc. SPUN RAYON—SILE (including silk blend flakes) 


D. TROSSACH (Viscose and Acetate Staple and Wool) 

E. OTHER SPUN RAYON—WOOL, MOHAIR, OR OTHER ANI- 
MAL FIBER 

F. SPUN RAYON—FLAX 

G. PLIES OF BLENDED YARNS 





GROUP C. SPUN RAYON MIXTURES 


A. WARP OF SPUN RAYON, OTHER FIBER IN FILLING 
1. Filling of Filament Rayon 
2. Filling of Cotton 
3. Filling of Other Fibers 

B. FILLING OF SPUN RAYON, OTHER FIBER IN WARP 
1. Warp of Filament Rayon 
2. Warp of Cotton 


Spun rayon fabrics are used today primarily in the 
apparel field, especially in women’s wear. A great va- 
riety of spun rayon fabrics go into women’s dresses 
and sports clothes, beachwear, underwear, suits, skirts, 
blouses scarves etc. 

In the men’s wear field spun rayon also is making 
rapid strides—in slacks and other sportswear, beach- 
wear, business suits (especially summer suits), ho- 
siery, underwear, neckties, etc. All of these articles 
may be made of 100 per cent spun rayon or of spun 
rayon blends or mixtures. For example, a men’s 
winter suiting material might be made in a heavy 
woolen-type fabric of a spun rayon and wool blend; 
in this case, the wool would give the fabric a good loft 
while the spun rayon would add both style and fabric 
stability. On the other hand, the lighter-weight men’s 
summer suits could be made of 100 per cent spun 
rayon with an anti-crease treatment to give an excep- 
tionally cool fabric that would hold its crease well. 
These are two extremes selected to show the wide ver- 
satility of spun rayon in men’s suitings. 

The consumption of spun rayon in household goods 
has been principally in drapery and upholstery fabrics 
and in blankets. Staple fiber also is used in the rug 
industry and experiments continue apace in that field. 
To date, there has been practically no use of spun ray- 
on in industrial fabrics. 


Why Are Spun Rayons So Popular? 


There are three principal factors which, among 
them, determine the success of any textile fabric or 
garment. One of these factors is style—in color, in 
fabric texture, in novelty, in cut of garment, ete. In 
this respect, spun rayon has a high score, as has been 
described. 

A second factor is quality—in spinning the yarn, 
in weaving the cloth, in designing a balanced cloth, 
in designing a cloth to fit the intended use, in wear- 


3. Warp of Other Fiber 
C. PLIED YARNS—SPUN RAYON PLIED WITH OTHER FI- 
BERS EITHER IN WARP OR FILLING OR BOTH 
1. Spun Rayon—-Cotton 
2. Spun Rayon—Filament Rayon (Including filament rayon 
twisted with spun rayon blended yarn) 


*From the Rayon Organon, May 1940. 


ability, in laundering or dry cleaning serviceability, 
and even in preventing a size 42 woman from buying 
a size 38 dress. Quality spun rayon fabrics can be, 
and are being, made. But, unfortunately, there are 
always those who will chisel on quality in favor of 
price. 

The third element is price. The price of rayon 
staple fiber today is the lowest in its brief history. 
Although more than twice the price of cotton, rayon 
staple is today less than one third the cost of apparel 
wool. But of more importance is the stable nature 
of rayon staple fiber prices which hold at steady 
levels over long periods of time. For example, it has 
been shown that the base price of viscose staple fiber 
has been 25 cents a pound from September 1937 to 
date (April 1940), a period of thirty-one months or 
over two and one half years. This price stability is in 
strong contrast to the marked fluctuation in wool and 
cotton prices over that same period. 


Which Means That— 


Because rayon staple fiber meets these test re- 
quirements of style, quality, and price, it already has 
come far in the textile field in a remarkably short pe- 
riod of time. Yet, in spite of this rapid growth, ray- 
on staple fiber has by no means fully hit its stride or 
fully developed any of its markets. 

Meanwhile, experimentation and research continue 
on the part of rayon producers, yarn spinners, weav- 
ers, finishers and others in attempting to produce 
newer and better spun rayon merchandise. Each new 
development in turn opens new markets to this versa- 
tile fiber as it takes its place among the major textile 
fibers, both in this country and throughout the world. 

Because of the three factors of style, quality, and 
price, plus continuing research and improvement, no 
one today can safely predict the extent of rayon staple 
fiber’s great future. 
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A comprehensive review of current mill practice in 


Mianufacturing Spun Rayon Yarns 


An editorial digest summarizing in detail present-day methods 
in mills making spun rayon yarns and blends with other fibers 


THE GREATER percentage of rayon staple fiber 

that is being run today is processed on existing 
cotton mill machinery. The fact that the fiber is suit- 
able to be run on present-day equipment has had 
much to do with the rapidity of its increased use. 
This article and those that follow will treat of prac- 
tice in mills that are processing rayon staple fiber 
on cotton mill machinery as found in the average 
mill of today. 

There are several general principles that we 
might lay down as being actual mill practice in pro- 
cessing rayon staple fiber and its blends, but we 
wish to caution the reader at this point not to make 
any changes in his equipment until the whole story, 
this and what follows, has been read. Later on de- 
tails for running staple rayon and its blends will be 
given for the entire set-up of a plant, and it is only 
by taking into consideration the equipment that the 
mill has that the reader can profit by the informa- 
tion and adopt or try to do what the other fellow 
has done. 


Important Points in Blending 


First of all, if a blend is to be made of rayon 
staple fiber and another textile fiber, such as cotton, 
wool, rabbit hair, etc., or of two different types of 
rayon, the fiber diameters of the two blended fibers 
should be as nearly the same as possible, otherwise 
the fibers will react differently in the manufactur- 
ing processes. For instance, the coarser fibers will 
tend to drop out of the blend in the case of 1.50 
denier viscose blended with 5.00 denier acetate or 
1.50 denier blended with cut worsted top. Tables 
are available to indicate those textile fibers which 
most nearly approximate each other in diameter. 

It also may be pointed out that better results will 
be obtained if the fiber lengths approximate each 
other. The drafting rolls must be set to some spe- 
cified distance, and it is considered good practice to 
maintain the roll control over as many of the fibers 
as possible; therefore, should the fiber lengths not 
be within range, trouble may develop. 

The stock should be processed just as little as 
possible to secure best results, and since rayon 
staple comes to the mill in a cleaned condition, there 
is very little excuse to subject it to the opening ma- 
chinery as thoroughly as in the case of cotton. 


Opinion is that the machinery must be in excel- 


lent condition to process cut staple, and unless the 
equipment has been placed in good condition, and 


unless it is kept so while rayon is being run, the 
plant will continue to have trouble. Such details as 
worn bearings, eccentric rolls, gear trains with 
backlash will bring on complications. And most 
certainly the loom should be overhauled from stem 
to stern if it is to produce a salable product. 

The mills going onto rayon staple fiber have dis- 
covered that they could make use of all of the avail- 
able floor space and then some more. It has been 
found helpful to build bins in which to store stock, 
and if more than one type or denier of fiber is to 
be run, it will be necessary to have bins or some 





Rayon staple fiber entering feed rolls of regular cotton picker. 
(American Viscose photo.) 


other suitable means to house the material so that 
at all times the stock can be identified, and not be- 
come mixed. 

It is possible for the mill either to cut its own 
staple or to purchase it from the rayon manufactur- 
er already cut to the proper length. Staple that is 
well cut is much easier to open than poorly cut stock, 
so if the mill decides to do its own cutting, it would 
be well to keep the cutters sharp and properly set. 

Assuming that the mill will receive the staple 
cut by the rayon manufacturer, and put-up in bale 
form, it would be helpful to open several bales of 
the stock at one time; letting the bales stand open 
for several hours if there is room so that the stock 
may fluff-up, and then feeding it into the hopper, a 
little from each bale so as to secure a perfect blend. 
This point may seem strange to those not having 
run rayon, but it is only carrying out the same prin- 
ciple that has so long been applied in the cotton- 
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textile industry of blending anywhere from 10 to 50 
bales at a time; and besides, since rayon is a man- 
made fiber, it also takes care of the possible human 
error that has been known to develop in processing. 
This is in no way a reflection on the rayon manufac- 
turer because the processes are closely controlled, 
but there is always the slight change in some local 
condition, whether it be at the plant of the rayon 
maker or the textile mill, that will in time show the 
wisdom of blending several of the bales, even of the 
same stock. 


Static Prevention and Tinting 


After the stock has been opened at the hopper, 
it could be carted or blown into another room or bin 
to age; or it could be made directly into a lap. 
Whichever method is used, it has been found neces- 
sary in many instances to treat the stock with a lu- 
bricant (and in some cases water) to prevent static 
electricity, which is more prevalent in acetate than 
in viscose. This is usually done at the hopper but 
may be carried out at a lattice apron or some other 
process if a suitable arrangement can be made. If 
the stock is to be blended later on, this same lubri- 
cant could be tinted at the same time by having the 
ingredient a different color so that the various types 
of stock can be identified. 

One mill that is having satisfactory experience with 
rayon permits it to age for 48 hours after it has 
been opened and tinted, thereby avoiding any chance 


General practice involves use of at least one Kirschner beater 
in picking on rayon staple fiber. (Whittn Machine Works 
photo.) 


of having static. Rayon is a smooth fiber and gen- 
erates more static electricity than some of the na- 
tural textile fibers, which have rough surfaces; also 
the natural wax on cotton tends to reduce static. 
In treating the stock with oils or chemicals, however, 
it is advisable to control very carefully the amount 
placed on the stock to avoid excesses, which may 
cause trouble in manufacturing. 

If cotton or some other uncleaned fiber is to be 
blended with the rayon, it will be necessary to send 
it through the customary preparatory and opening 
machinery before mixing it with the rayon staple, 
because if the rayon and uncleaned stock are run 
together, much unnecessary rayon waste will be re- 
moved, proving costly to the plant. 
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At the hopper, some mills change the pins in the 
apron, placing them closer together, and some re- 
duce the speed of the apron; others do nothing about 
this and still get satisfactory results. In either 
case, where a conveying apron is used, it will be 
found worthwhile to put canvas at points on the 
apron where the rayon might drop out. 

As to the actual blending of cut staple and other 
textile fibers, the plant has the choice of using the 
sandwich and hopper method, blending at the fin- 
isher picker, or blending at the drawing frame. 

Where accurate percentages of blends are neces- 
sary and when the sandwich method is used, the 
various stocks are weighed out and placed in layers, 
then the feeding to the hopper is accomplished by 
working off the end of the sandwich, so that each 
handful contains part rayon and part other fiber. 

If the blends are of such percentages that they 
can be mathematically calculated, the finisher pick- 
er can be used; for a 25-75 rayon and cotton blend, 
one lap of rayon and three of cotton are placed on 
the apron. For 12% per cent rayon, the 25-75 per 
cent blend could be made and the lap re-run with 
three cotton laps to give 124 per cent rayon. How- 
ever, this means processing the stock an extra time 
on the picker. Of course, it will first be necessary, 
where the finisher picker is used for blending, to 
run the rayon through the picker also to get it in 
lap form. 

Blending at the drawing is carried out quite 
satisfactorily from the standpoint of processing and 
almost any blend can be made here that can be fig- 
ured mathematically from six ends being put up 
behind the drawing. An authority on this subject 
has recommended that for quality fabrics blends be 
made at the hopper or picker, as blends made at the 
drawing are likely to have streaks in the stock. 

Other methods of blending are by the tandem 
feeder, or by the Bramwell feeder at the card if 
there is sufficient floor space. 

Identification of the stock is often necessary, and 
as has been brought out, it can be tinted at the time 
of treatment for static at the hopper. There have 
been cases where the stock is merely sprinkled 
from an ordinary garden sprinkler, and still other 
cases where the rayon is purchased tinted, but not 
treated. 


Picking Practice Usually Changed 


Single- or multiple-process pickers can be used, 
but the less beating the stock receives the better. 
There is much variance of opinion as to the number 
of beater sections that should be used in the pro- 
cessing of rayon, though most agree that enough 
beating to give an even lap is necessary. Blade 
beaters have been found to be more damaging than 
the Kirschner beaters, and in most instances the 
beater speeds have been reduced, with beater 
settings being somewhat closer because of the re- 
duced speed. It has been necessary in some in- 
stances to increase the fan speeds in order to hold 
the laps together. And the dampers could be set 
so that most of the stock is drawn to the top cage. 

Which brings up the subject of split laps. Lap- 
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splitting can be considerably lessened by running 
the stock through a set of pointed fingers after it 
has left the screen section and before it reaches 
the calender rolls; by running in roving; by cutting 
grooves in the calender rolls; by wrapping wire 
around the calender rolls; by putting leather strips 
on the cage section; and by increasing the weight 
on the logger head. But more on this later. 
Humidity in the picker room will aid in prevent- 
ing static electricity, and it has been recommended 
that about 50 per cent relative humidity be run. 


On rayon it is advisable to taper the picker lap 
roll so that the pin can be pulled out easily, or this 
roll may be covered with a paper shell. For the 
sake of protection the laps from the picker should 
be wrapped with paper before being transferred to 
the card room, and if the laps are racked on top of 
the card long before it is actually run, the paper 
should be left on so that the bottom of the lap will 
not pull apart and cause uneven sliver. 


In the picker room there should be very little 
waste and the grid bars should be closed up. How- 
ever, what waste there is can be taken back to the 
hopper and re-run, with the precaution, of course, 
that it is mixed with rayon of the same type and 
denier. Another recommendation on handling waste 
is that it be run through the card again, with the 
web piling on the floor instead of going into sliver 
form. This web waste is clean and can be run again 
at the picker. Some mills prefer not to run strips 
into the regular stock at the picker as quite often 
there are neps present, but in the web waste there 
are practically no neps. 

The carding of rayon and its blends should not 
be too difficult so long as the card is in good con- 
dition and the staple run is not too long. Certain 





Special card designed for rayon staple fiber, with specia! flat 


arrangement. (Saco-Lowell Shops photo.) 
fundamental requirements are necessary, and oth- 
ers are helpful, depending on the quality of work 
expected of the cards. 

If small percentages of rayon are to be blended 
with cotton, very few changes have to be made, 
but the greater the percentage of rayon, the more 


the card will have to be adapted to the new stock, as | 


compared with the running of cotton. Assuming that 
all rayon or a high percentage of rayon blend is to 
be run, the card should have its production reduced. 


8 | 


It is understood that some mills run the cylinder as 
fast as 180 r.p.m., but in order to do so the clothing 
must be tight or it will rub the flats. Licker-in 
speeds should be much lower than on cotton as 
higher speeds are likely to damage the stock and 
create static electricity. 

As few strips are desired, in some mills the 
stripping plate is set as closely as possible and the 
flats backed off just so that they can be gauged. 
Other plants claim that carding is essential and 
they do almost as good a carding job on rayon staple 
as on cotton. One mill man suggested that the card 
is not even needed, except to get the stock into sliver 
form, and many men are of the opinion that the 
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This cotton-type card is equipped with a Bramwell feed for 
use on rayon staple fiber. (Whitin Machine Works photo 


licker-in has no place on a rayon card—providing 
some other suitable means can be contrived to feed 
the stock to the cylinder. The speed of the flats 
can also be reduced. According to some opinions 
expressed, the card should simply be set so that the 
rayon is put through with the minimum of work on 
the stock and with as little waste as possible. It 
will be seen, however, that some of the mills in giv- 
ing their specifications still set the flats close. 

Machinery manufacturers have had equipment in 
mills that is especially built for the handling of 
spun rayon, and if a mill is going into cut staple 
fiber in a big way, it would be advisable to contact 
the companies for further information. 

Both straight wire and metallic card 
have been tried, the latter having a bit too harsh 
an action on the stock in some instances. Rayon is 
reported to be more detrimental to the card cloth- 
ing, necessitating more frequent grinding, and no 
turned wire can be permitted on the cylinder or 
doffer as neps may result. 

Waste from the card can be re-run either in the 
hopper or the strips may be allowed to fall back on 
the lap and feed directly into the card again. 

The shorter staples of rayon may be run on con- 
ventional drawing systems, the number of processes 
depending on the quality desired by the plant. Some 
of the newer drawing frames are equipped with 
wider roll spacings to handle longer fibers, but in 
many instances it has been found that larger diam- 
eter rolls maintain better control over the stock. As 
to the type top rolls to be used, strange to say, 
various mills have found that in their own plants 
leather, cork, synthetic and metallic rolls prove the 


clothing 
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best—so this is a point for each individual mill to 
decide. 

As to the roll speed on drawing frames, it would 
be much better to conduct tests on this point so that 
prevailing conditions may be taken into considera- 
tion. The mill will usually discover that the ten- 
sion gear will have to be changed as the rayon will 
run slacker than cotton. One plant has installed 
springs in the drawing cans so that the sliver will 
not be stretched. 

The drawing process must be closely supervised 
and constantly checked, as poor work caused at this 
point will be continued throughout the mill. 

Very little will be said at this time concerning 
running staple fiber on the roving processes, other 
than to mention that it is not essential to maintain 
as much twist in the roving. Rayon has been run 
successfully on both conventional frames and on 
long draft equipment, in some cases reducing the 
flyer speed. Also, there is much research to be done 
on the type of clearer to be used in all drafting 
processes. 

Again it is pointed out that the shorter fibers 
may be handled on equipment existing prior to the 
general usage of cut staple fiber, but where staples 
over two inches are run, it is recommended that 
special equipment or special changes in equipment 
be studied. 

It is not universal practice, even in fine yarn 
mills, to comb the sliver, but some mills do this, 
taking out about three per cent waste, simply to re- 
move any existing neps that may have been caused 
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by carding. 

The subject of spinning will be covered ade- 
quately later on in the manufacturing specifications 
given. However, we may mention that it will be ad- 
vantageous in some plants to change the type trave- 
ler and to space the rolls properly to handle the 
length of new fiber. 

Information on slashing and weaving will also 
be found in separate articles. 

When the mill is running rayon staple fiber, ex- 
tra care must be taken in lubrication and cleaning. 
Rayon is greatly affected by oils and greases. It 
will be necessary in some instances to revise the 
cleaning schedule, because if different fibers are 
run in the same spinning room, the mill will often 
be distressed to discover alien fibers bobbing up in 
the finished product. 

It has been said that the molecular order deter- 
mines the strength of the individual fibers, which, 
of course, is entirely in the hands of the rayon man- 
ufacturer, but the coefficient of friction plays a big 
part in the strength of yarns—from this is may be 
seen that within certain limitations the longer the 
fiber the higher the strength that can be expected. 

Sometime ago the statement was made that ace- 
tate fiber cannot be run alone, but even this early 
in the game this problem has been licked. However, 
if the mill has run acetate either alone or in blends, 
and later runs stock containing no acetate on the 
same machines, the equipment MUST be thoroughly 
cleaned of acetate fibers as the slightest trace of 
acetate will show up in the finished cloth. 


Aetual Mill Methods of Spun Rayon Processing 


@ The information in the following section 
has been secured from sources that have had 
actual practical experience in running rayon 
staple fiber and its blends. The data on a mill are 
given completely at one time for the mill in ques- 
tien so that the processes may be followed in se- 
quence by the reader, as obviously it would mis- 
represent facts to “lift” any one part of a mill’s 


How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 1) 
IN CONNECTION with processing of rayon staple fiber 


there are several points which might be of general 
interest. Since the viscose stock at this mill is purchased 
from several companies, and since there is some difference 
in the viscose from the companies, each brand is kept sep- 
arate and is identified by tinting a different shade. 

The staple as purchased averages about 1%-inch, vary- 
ing about 1/16-inch either way, which allows practically all 
lots to fall between 1 7/16-inch and 1 9/16inch. It is 
noticeable that the variation in fiber length is much smaller 
than that expected of even the better grades of cotton. The 
rayon stock is purchased ready cut and comes to the plant 
in conventional rayon bales. About 5 to 10 bales are opened 
at a time and allowed a short fluffing-up period of some 
5 or 6 hours. The opening of several bales is not necessari- 
ly to blend the fibers, as each bale from the same lot is 
practically indistinguishable from the other bales, but open- 
ing several bales provides a sufficient quantity of con- 
ditioned rayon on hand for each run. 


procedure and place it with the practice of an- 
other plant. This will be left to the reader, who 
is in a much better position to determine, with 
knowledge of his own equipment and needs, what 
may be applied in his own mill. 

It is again suggested that the reader finish the 
entire section on rayon staple fiber before apply- 
ing the information given. 


Our rayon stock is tinted in the picker hopper by an oil 
soluble fugitive color applied by an atomizer. Special hous- 
ing is necessary around the top and sides of the hopper to 
prevent spray from drifting out into other machines in the 
line. There are no processes used on the stock preceding 
the pickers. The picking apparently leaves the stock suf- 
ficiently well opened up for the carding operation. No 
cleaning is necessary on 100 per cent rayon staple. The 
pickers formerly ran cotton, and are single process-pickers 
without intermediate hoppers. Our stock is fed directly 
into the hopper by hand, the apron pins being the same as 
on cotton. However, the stripper roll settings are closer, 
which allows less volume of stock to pass through, which 
is necessary due to greater density of rayon, which gives 
heavier feeding. 

Inasmuch as no cleaning is necessary on 100 per cent 
rayon, it is run through the pickers and cards only to get 
it into a workabje condition and not to remove any waste. 
In order to remove as little waste as possible the grid bars 
are set as nearly parallel to the path of the beater blades 
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Bottom grid sections are replaced with a curved 
The 


as possible. 
piece of sheet metal to prevent dropping-out of fibers. 
beater data follows: 


e.g wale b< % -inch Buckley 600 r.p.m. 6 Beats/inch 
Middle % -inch 2-Blade Bar 1150 r.p.m. 18 Beats/inch 
i ee fs inch Kirschner 925 r.p.m. 49 Beats/inch 


Since the stock has had no preparatory processing it is 
probably better to run a 3-blade middle section beater at a 
slower speed than a fast 2-blade beater. A Kirschner card- 
ing beater on the last process especially is used in con- 
junction with a blending reserve section, helps to give a 
smooth, even “feathered” lap without thick places or holes 
in it. Fan speeds equal to or slightly slower than those 
necessary for cotton give satisfactory results. Laps of from 
13 ounces to 14 ounces per yard are heavy enough to insure 
good picker production, and yet are not too heavy to pre- 
vent good carding. If the laps are from 45 to 47 yards in 
length they will be easier to handle than those of great 
length because rayon will not cling together as well as cot- 
ton. The amount of lost laps amount to only about one or 
two per cent of production, and it is our custom to break 
them up by hand and re-work them in the hopper without 
the addition of more tint. 


As many lap weight indicators have cotton elements, it 
is good, we think, to have the manufacturers replace these 
with samples from the rayon stock because rayon and cotton 
have different moisture absorption and expiration rates, so 
that a regain indicator for cotton fibers is hardly suitable 
for pickers processing rayon. 

Where possible, a moisture condition of approximately 
50 per cent relative humidity is suitable for picker room 
operation. Rayon laps, due to less clinging action of fibers 
than cotton, have a tendency to split. However, if the rayon 
is suitably broken up in picking to eliminate large flakes 
or sheets and some extra pressure is used on the logger 
heads, split laps can be reduced to a small percentage. 


Paper tubes over the lap pin help get the full traction 
from the start of the lap, which prevents thick or heavy 
yards. Rayon staple seems to be easier on machine blades 
as there is little or no abrasive material such as sand in 
the stock. Laps are wrapped in heavy brown paper and 
taped or tied and placed in the picker room. We transport 
them on regular lap trucks. 

On the card the laps are racked up but are not uncovered 
until ready to be laid in. They have better protection 
racked on the card than standing on end in the picker 
room, but leaving the paper around them prevents their 
being damaged while on the rack. 

Card settings used are as follows: Feed plate to licker-in 
.010, mote knives to licker-in .020 at bottom and .022 at 
top, licker-in to cylinder .007, front knife plate to evlinder 
.017, back strip plate to cylinder at top .017 and at bottom 
.029, cylinder screen at front %-inch and .034 at middle and 
.020 at back, flats to cylinder .010, doffer to cylinder .007, 
comb to doffer .020 and flat comb to flats .015-inch. 


Our licker-in runs at 400 r.p.m. since there is no cleaning 
desired but simply the transferring of fibers from the feed 
plate to the cylinder. The cylinder speed is approximately 
the same as for cotton. Rate of flat travel is slowed down 
to throw as much of the flat strips as possible back into 
good sliver. The comb is set to .020-inch to take off all 
good fibers. Our grinding schedule is the same as on cot- 
ton, and the production of the card is 9 pounds per hour on 
100 per cent rayon stock making 52-grain sliver. 

Rayon fiber is easily damaged by oil so extra care must 
be taken in oiling and cleaning. It is recommended that 
the blow pipe not be used. 


On our drawing the regular two-process frames are modi- 


fied to handle cut staple. As many old type frames were 
designed to run one-inch cotton staple, the stands have to 
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Drawing roll detail, showing wider roller spacings developed 


for longer staple rayon. (Whitin Machine Works photo.) 


be backed off to allow settings of 14-inch, 1 5/16-inch and 
2 1/16-inch. Some stands must be machined out to give more 
space. Front roll speeds of 400 r.p.m. are possible on rayon. 
Steel top rolls are used to prevent lapping-up and eyebrows. 
If soft rolls are used, more weight is often necessary to get 
a good grip on the smooth rayon fibers. It has been our 
experience that synthetic rolls do not work well on rayon. 

The sliver is fed six ends up with a draft of 6.5. Draw 
ing trumpets have been replaced with those of smaller bore 
to fit the denser rayon sliver. <A spinning band coated 
with valve grinding compound, pulled back and forth 
through a newly drilled trumpet, keeps frame ends from 
breaking down when starting new trumpets. The top clear- 
ers are picked each doff. 

Roving is produced on two-process longer draft systems 
with a front roll speed of 200 r.p.m. for the slubber and 
150 r.p.m. for the intermediate. Main changes necessary to 
run rayon are opening up of roll settings and use of leather 
covered roll on the front line to reduce lapping-up. Stan- 
dard flyers are used in our mill though chromium or simi- 
lar plating and polishing will reduce end breakage on the 
No paper tubes are used on the bobbins. 

The top clearers are picked once each doff. Frames 
operate with 55 per cent relative humidity at about 80 de 
When starting the frames powdered chalk is used; 
Fine rov- 


fly frames. 


grees F. 
it is also used when there is excessive lapping-up. 
ings are not tossed into boxes but are placed carefully in 
paper lined boxes which have been checked for splinters and 
The roving is marked with a type of wax 
kept separate and reworked wit 


cleanliness. 
crayon. The 
other waste. 


waste is 


spinning 
Rolis are 


Rayon staple fiber is conventional 
frames at about 55 per cent relative humidity. 

opened up as necessary to take longer staple, but the long 
draft systems help to take care of the longer fibers Cork 
cots are used in our plant to keep down eyebrows as much 
as possible. In this connection it is important to remember 
rayon is denser and harder than cotton and tends to groove 
the rolls. If the roving traverse dwells at either or both 
ends of its traverse this groove becomes more pronounced 
here. Excessive grooving allows irregular drafting at these 
points, with consequent light or heavy places in the yarns. 


spun on 


Badly rusted or scarred roving rods should be polished 
with fine emery cloth and oil, or if they are of wood they 
should be repainted with high gloss enamel or lacquer. 
Where possible, the yarns should be identified by color of 
bobbin or original tint. If it is absolutely necessary to mark 
yarns, wax crayons are used. 
finish a piece of goods to be sure the crayon marks come 
Creel tops should be sanded and given a coat 


It is sometimes necessary to 


out properly. 
of shellac thinned out with alcohol to prevent snagged rov- 
ing. We stack only two layers and use the old roving first. 
It is important to watch overlapping of two dissimilar lots, 
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‘*Fully 90 per cent of the rayon staple fiber is consumed in 
cotton spinning mills.’’ A southern mill’s spinning room, 
showing humuulicatson aud overhead cleaning equipment. 
(Photo courtesy American MonoRail Co.) 

and is best to keep separate where possible. 

The spooling and warping operations are the same as on 
cotton except additional care must be taken to produce first 
grade work at all points. 

Spun rayon warps may be slashed with the same me- 
chanical set-up as cotton, using two-cylinder slashers. The 
Size mix usually contains a higher percentage of binder to 
overcome the tendency of rayon warps to fuzzy or skin-up. 
and kettles are fully 
Slashers for 


Our slasher cylinders, size boxes 
equipped with temperature and time controls. 
spun rayon warps would do well to have gear driven cylin- 
ders, though if the warps are heavy or of high sley the 
friction driven cylinders can be used, though this is not 
recommended as rayon stretches easily when hot and wet. 
Friction let-off is used as on cotton though better results 
are obtained by a small weight on each beam instead of a 
heavy weight on the back two or three beams. 

We use squeeze rolls of 350 pounds for the back roll and 
000 pounds for the front roll. Frequent tests are made to 
determine and control stretch, which is done by a variable 
speed drive between the drag and squeeze roll on the side 
shaft. 

Size is supplied from storage kettles to size boxes by 
circulating pumps of the gear type. The size solution is 
cooked by direct steam and stored in kettles with closed 
coil heating. The warp is slashed at rates of from 25 to 
oo yards per minute, depending upon the set. Slasher cylin- 
ders are maintained at 230 degrees F. and 240 degrees F. 
Size box temperatures are kept about 200 degrees F., depend- 
ing upon the type of mixture used. The sets are counted in 
at the back of the slasher and leased each beam. Size level 
is maintained one-half the height of the bottom squeeze roll 
and just over the immersion roll. About 12 per cent size is 
added, based on the weight of the warp fed. From 8 to 9 
per cent moisture and 2 per cent of stretch is maintained. 

At the loom on long quills, a fur-lined shuttle and regular 
cast iron cotton shuttle eye are used. Shedding at the loom 
is less than on cotton. We maintain a relative humidity of 
S2 per cent at about 85 degrees F. Looms are blown off 
with a blow pipe but extreme care must be taken to prevent 
stained and oily warps. Plywood guards are placed around 
loom and warps are covered with cloth to protect yarns 
when cleaning. 

It is to be remembered that many of these ideas are the 
result of local conditions and are necessarily subject to 
“change without notice’’. 
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How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 2) 


THIS MILL has had experience running both 100 per cent 

rayon and blends. In the case of blends of rayon and 
eetton stock, the blending is done at the drawing, so for 
this discussion we will stick to 100 per cent rayon laps un- 
less so noted. 

For yarns from 16s to 20s, 11% denier 1144-inch viscose 
is used; for yarns 16s on down to 114s the 5% denier vis- 
Thus, the higher the number the lower (finer) 
the denier. Where wool is to be blended it is cut at the 
mill 114-inch and is weighed, as is the rayon, and blended 
by sandwich method and from then on is run as straight 
The rayon comes to the plant cut to the proper 


cose is used. 


rayon is. 
length. 

Even on 100 per cent rayon work 10 bales of rayon are 
opened at a time, similar to the cotton system. This is fed 
to a hopper, a little from each bale, where it is sprayed at 
the time with a prepared tint (different colors being used 
for identification purposes) and is then pulled from the hop- 
per by hand and placed in another section of the room in a 
bin, where it is allowed to age for 48 hours. 

This mill never has any trouble at all throughout the 
mill because of static and attributes this to the fact that 
the rayon has been sprayed and then allowed to age. The 
tints are fugitive. It might be noted that the rayon is han- 
dled by hand and is not blown into another room. 

The stock after aging is ready for the picker. No humid- 
ity is used in the picker room. It is fed directly into the 
hopper of breaker picker and from there to the finisher pick- 
er. No blade beaters are ever used on this rayon stock, the 
beaters being carding type, set to %-inch. A 16-ounce lap 
is made. The point was made that if the lap is too light 
it will not hold together well. It was also brought out 
that it is wise to run rayon stock through the pickers as 
fast as possible so as to work the stock as little as possible. 
The fewer the beats per inch the better the stock will run, 
bearing in mind, of course, that the stock must be well sep- 
arated so as to form an even lap. 

Rayon laps split very easily and this mill has found the 
following method to be satisfactory to prevent this: 

Before the stock reaches the calender rolls, and after it 
has left the screen section, run it through a set of pointed 
fingers. This tends to give pressure and compress the lap. 
The fingers press it at intervals of about 114-inch, and also 
tend to mark the stock, slicking-up the fiber somewhat. By 
this method the mill is not troubled with split laps. 

Also, the plant is not bothered with having to re-run 
laps as they are almost invariably made the proper weight 
per yard the first time. 

As rayon laps do not hold together well, it has been 
found helpful to increase the fan speed by 20 per cent. The 
laps after coming from the finisher picker are wrapped with 
paper for protection and to keep them from falling apart; 
the paper is left around the lap even when racked on the 
card, and is removed only when the lap is actually started 
under the feed roll of the card. The lap pins are slightly 
tapered so that the pins may be pulled out easily. 

If two types of rayon are to be blended together, or if 
two different deniers are to be blended, this is not done at 
the drawing, but the blends are weighed and placed into the 
hopper of the breaker picker just as with the wool blend 
method. Of course, this happens only after the stock has 
been previously opened, sprayed and aged for at least 48 
hours, 

At the carding process, the laps, as explained previously, 
are left wrapped in paper until they are actually placed on 
the apron. This is to prevent the lap tearing up, which 
would happen if the lap were not wrapped and if it were 
racked ahead of time. 

The card production in this mill was reduced 18 per 
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cent as compared with the former cotton production. Licker- 
in speeds are from 200-225 r.p.m. Higher speeds are said to 
create static, make a weak web, and make the stock hard 
to get off the doffer. No device is used to support the card 
web. 

Doffer speeds on cotton were 12% r.p.m. and for rayon 
they are 104, slightly less. Other speeds remain the same. 

The stripping plate is set as close as possible so there 
will be a minimum of strips and the flats are backed off as 
far as possible and still be gauged—18 or 20/1000-inch. 

This mill grinds its cards well before they actually need 
grinding, so it has not been determined if rayon is harder 
on the wire than cotton. 

No figures were given as to the percentage of waste, but 
the card strips are taken back to the hopper of the breaker 
picker and reworked; waste under the card is not used 
again. 

It was explained that it is necessary to keep the cards 
clean, and throughout the mill to revise the cleaning sched- 
ule if there is the slightest danger that the rayon is being 
affected by foreign matter or lubricants. 

No humidity is used in the card room. 


Drawing 


When running straight rayon after running cotton, it is 
necessary to change the tension gear or the web will run 
slack. Metallic rolls for drawing have been the only type 
of rolls this plant has found satisfactory for rayon, other 
types giving trouble. The front rolls (1%-inch) are run at 
275 r.p.m., which is somewhat slower than this plant ran 
on cotton. 

The humidity begins at the drawing process, but no fig- 
ures were given. 

At the fly frames the stock was said to be run just as on 
cotton. Leather top rolls are used here. 


Spinning 


Various types of roils have been tried for the spinning 
room and synthetic rolls have been found most satisfac- 
tory. This is interesting to note inasmuch as metallic have 
proven better for drawing and leather for the fly frames. 

Best spinning results can be obtained by “matching” the 
fibers when there are to be blends. For instance, if 1%4 
denier viscose staple is to be blended with wool or worsted 
top, it would be necessary to get the fiber with as nearly 
the same diameter and characteristic, and in this case it 
would be 64s top. It is not helpful to try to run one coarse 
fiber with a fine fiber. 





Accuracy in size-mixing is assisted by size box level] control 


on slasher. (Brown Instrument Co. photo.) 
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This mill uses 55 per cent relative humidity in the spin- 
ning room. It was again brought out that care must be 
taken in cleaning and to see that fly does not get in the 
yarn. This mill has installed traveling cleaners and they 
have proven very helpful. 

The cotton traveler was said not to be suitable for the 
running of 100 per cent rayon. Every mill must make its 
own tests to determine when to change the travelers. This 
mill at first had to change them every 8 hours, but now 
can run them much longer. The travelers are changed peri- 
odically actually before they need to be changed, instead 
of letting the “travelers change themselves”. Mention was 
made of a narrow traveler made of rounded wire. 

The rolls must be picked about as often as on cotton. 


Slashing 


For slashing this mill is getting satisfactory results by 
using the regular two-cylinder cotton slasher, which has 
the positive drive. This mill believes it is absolutely essen- 





The background yarns in this dress-and- 
jacket flannel type material are blends 
of crimped acetate rayon staple and vis- 
cose staple spun on the cotton system. 
(Tennessee Eastman photo.) 


tial to have the gear drive. The creel has friction let-off. 

It was said that slashing is one of the biggest problems 
to a mill running spun rayon, and that the size-mix must 
be changed every time the denier, staple, or blend is 
changed. The mill did not give its formula, but advised 
that it is a starch base. 

The weight of the squeeze roll (first) 
This mill runs with one-quarter of one per cent stretch in 
its sized warp. Roughly, on 20s, the slasher runs at 40 
yards per minute. 

This mill frequentiy checks the sizing by a thermometer 
on the size box, and this is watched very closely so that 
the temperature will between 150-160 and 
never get over 160 degrees. From 10 to 12 per cent size is 
added to yarn. The cylinders keep just enough pressure 
on them to dry the yarn. 

When asked what precautions should be taken in slash- 


was increased. 


stay degrees, 


ing, we were told to see that the yarn is running free in 
and that 
Also, the 


the creel section no one beam is running tighter 
than the others. 
curately. 

For weaving, 
the room, not over 65 degrees relative, and 
Same temperature that is run on cotton. 
placed on having the looms in first class condition to pre 


selvages must be lined up ac- 
there should not be too much humidity in 
run about the 


Emphasis was 


vent imperfect cloth, and it was said that certain settings 
would have to be made for the style or type of fabric to be 


run, a practice that is common in any cotton weave shed. 
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How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 3) 
THIS MILL is running rayon cut 1%-inch and of 1% 
denier, both of the dull and light type. 

The baled rayon is opened and left in a bin for a time 
so that the fibers can expand and straighten a little. ‘The 
rayon is fed from the bin into the hopper of the breaker 
picker. The speed on the Buckley beater is 465 rp.m. A 
14-ounce lap is made. Four laps are placed on the apron 
of the finisher picker. A 12-ounce finisher lap is made. A 
speed of 625 r.p.m. is used on a 3-blade beater or on a 
Kirschner. 

Over the calender rolls on both the breaker and finisher 
lappers, are four equally spaced intermediate roving bob- 
bins. This roving is run into the lap so that between each 
layer there will be found four (every 10 inches) bands of 
roving. This prevents licking of the laps when they un- 
roll back of the card or on the apron of the finisher picker. 

Carding 

The ecards are 40 inches wide and on this 14-inch staple 
rayon the 26-inch diameter doffer has a speed of 6.3 r.p.m., 
or 6 pounds per hour. A 45grain sliver is made. The 
licker-in operates at 375 r.p.m. All settings are off so that 
the minimum of waste is made. If possible to arrange, the 
flat strip comb should be at the back of the card so that 
the flat strips will drop on the lap and be fed into the card 
again. The cards are stripped every four hours. All of 
these strips are also reworked. A tender runs 24 cards 
with no stripping. 

If any trouble is encountered in carding rayon or wool, 
or blends of either, due to static electricity, a static elimi- 
nator must be used on the doffer comb. 

Two processes of drawing are employed on 
lar four-roll system. Approximately a 52-grain 
made on the breaker drawing, 6 doublings in the back. A 
The speed 


the 


sliver is 


regu- 


60-grain sliver is made on the finisher drawing. 
of the 13-inch front roll is 300 r.p.m. on the breaker, and 
225 r.p.m. on the finisher drawing. The roll settings are 
as follows: 1%4-inch between the front roll and the second: 
1}%-inch between the second and third; 1%-inch between 
the third and fourth. These apply to both the finisher and 
breaker drawing. 

A tender runs a total of 
18 finisher). 

The roving manufacturing data are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


36 deliveries (18 breaker and 


Front 

No.of Front Roll Twist 

Spin- Roll Speed per 
Type Size dles Dia Hank R.P.M. Inch 
Slubber 11x5% 68 1%” 60 218.5 DO 
Inter. punta 9x4 108 1%” 1.50 180 892 
Fine Frame 7x3 % 160 1” 3.00 155 1.40 
Jack Frame 6x3 % 200 1%” 6.00 141 2.08 


A tender runs two frames of any type. The roving 
frames are Dobson & Barlow, of the usual type. 

The warp frames are Fales and Jenks, with self-weight- 
ed rolls. They are 3-inch gauge, 304 spindles, 6%4-inch lift 
with 1%-inch and 1%-inch ring diameters. 

The filling frames are of the same make and type of 
drafting. The filling bobbin sizes vary from 5, 5% and T- 
inch lift with a 1,4,-inch ring diameter. In general, the 
warp twist multiple is 4.00 for warp and 3.50 for filling. 
However, filling twists and various others are run on warp 
frames. 

The following tables give data on spun rayon yarns ac- 
tually run on warp frames. 


Hank Spindle Front 
Yarn Roving Twist Speed Roll 
Number in Creel Multiple R.P.M. Diameter 
24 & 30 6.00 double 3.25 7200 1%” 
12 1.50 single 3.25 5200 1\%” 
30 6.00 double 3.75 7200 1%” 
22 6.00 double 4.00 7200 1%” 
Pilling 
30 6.00 double 3.65 7200 1%” 
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On this type of drafting system, 3 roll, short drafts are 


used in the spinning. For example: 


Creel Double 

Yarn Hank or 
Numbers Number Single 
12 — 20 3.00 double 
8— 12 1.50 single 
21— 40 6.00 double 
40 — 60 10.00 double 


The spinners run the following jobs on warp: 


On 12s yarn 10 sides 
20s yarn 14 sides 
50s yarn 16 sides 
40s varn 16 sides 
90s and 60s yarn 18 sides 
On filling, the tender runs 14 sides on 14s yarn and 


higher. 

The cleaning schedule is broken into three parts; that 
is, roll cleaners, under-cleaners, and creel cleaners. Each 
type of cleaner has 29 frames for a job. 


Rayon and Wool Blends (No. 3 Continued) 

THIS PARTICULAR BLEND is made of 40 per cent wool 
and 60 per cent rayon. The wool is 64s, staple not 

over 27;-inch on the first pull. The wool is bought in dry 

combed tops grade (00), weighing from 180 to 200 grains 

per yard. The wool should be free from lime in scouring. 

The rayon is 1% denier, 144-inch staple dull. 

Wool blending drawing. Three processes of blending 
drawing are used. On all three frames, one fluted drawing 
roll has been removed. This has been done to obtain suf- 
ficient space to spread the rolls. These rolls are set 4,-inch 
more than the woo] staple. On the breaker drawing, one 
Sliver is up in back; on the intermediate, 4 slivers are up; 
and on the finisher, 3 slivers are up. The finisher sliver is 
to size 45 grains. 

The breaker drawing roll speed is 300 r.p.m., the inter- 
mediate 250, and the finisher 225—all with 1%-inch front 
roll. 

Wool and rayon blending. The 45-grain rayon sliver is 
taken from the cards (procedure through ecards the same 
as for staple rayon, 
the 45-grain sliver (from the finisher woo] drawing) 
20-end sliver lap machine with no draft. 12 ends of rayon 
and 8 ends of wool are up, making the blend 60 per cent 
rayon and 40 per cent wool on the sliver lap. 

Carding for blending. Three of the rayon-wool 
laps are placed abreast on the lap sand roll of the eard. 

Another gand roll is usually placed in back 


of the original. With the two rolls, no lap 


previously noted) and blended with 


on a 


sliver 


Roll Setting 
& 


ih ad sticks need to be used. 
it oie The settings are backed off and all strips 
133 1%” are re-worked. If possible, it is best to use 


blank screens. This will eliminate fly under 


the ecard. A static electricity eliminator has to be used on the 
doffer. 


~ 
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Long draft mechanisms on roving frames are widely used on 
rayon staple fiber particularly in the longer staple lengths. 
(H & B American Machine Co. photo.) 
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A doffer speed of 6% r.p.m. is used. 
are standard as in the spun rayon data. 

Wool sliver waste should be carded on a card having 
straight wire clothing, with the same number which the 
regular clothing has. 

The stripping is done every 4 hours. 

DRAWING—Rayon and Wool Blend. Two processes of 
drawing are used. The breaker front roll has a speed of 
300 r.p.m. and the finisher, 225 r.p.m. The finisher sliver 
sizes 60 grains per yard. The roll settings on both the 
breaker and finisher are as follows: 13%-inch between the 
front and second roll; 2-inch between the second and third; 
and 2;,-inch between the third and the back roll. 

Roving. The roving manufacturing data is given in the 
following table: 


Other card speeds 
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Yarn Back Per Cent Per Cent Twist Spindle 
No. Roving Wool Cotton Multiple Speed 
18 3.00-D 40 60 3.00 5700 
20 3.00-D 30 70 3.00 5700 
27 6.00-D 30 70 5.00 83830 


For rayon and cotton blending, the same system of 
blending with sliver laps and blending carding is used. 

It was stated that extreme caution must be used in the 
handling of rayon and rayon waste in all the processes, so 
that none of one kind gets mixed with any other kind. If 
any mixing occars, it will create trouble in the finishing 
and dyeing. 

It was suggested tinting each 
takes could be made. 


batch so that no mis- 


* 
How To Process Rayon 


Front Front Twist . 
Type No.of Roll Hank Roll per Roll Settings Staple Fiber (No. 4) 
of Frame Size Spindles Dia. Made Speed Inch 1&2 2&3 
DE apisevees 11x5% 68 1%” .60 218.4 55 1+%” 2” " THIS PLANT is running 1.5 denier vis- 
tt etcscé~ea ws 9x4% 108 1%” 1.50 180 .926 4 2s ; ones " 
Fine Frame ..... 7x3 % 160 1%” 3.00 155 1.40 - 2” ‘ose 100 per cent, 1,;-inch staple. From 
Jack Frame ..... 6x3 % 200 1%” 6.00 141 2.08 2” 2” 


Jobs on roving are a pair of frames, regardless of type. 

SPINNING—Rayon and Wool Blend. The spinning is 
Similar to that for straight spun rayon. The drafts and 
spindle speeds are similar. Jobs are approximately the 
same as on spun rayon, possibly slightly smaller. 

Note: It was said that in all probability the twist mul- 
tiples on the roving could be less than those used. They 
are running as slack twist now as is possible with their 
present top cone gears. 


W ool and Cotton Blends (Mill No. 3 Continued) 


THIS particular blend is made of 30 per cent No. 64 wool 
with 2-inch staple, and 70 per cent 114-inch Strict Mid- 
dling cotton. 

The wool is bought in tops (00) grade and processed 
through three stages of drawing to a 45-grain sliver, exact- 
ly the same procedure as is used in handling the wool in 
the “rayon-wool” blend, previously described. 

The cotton is opened, then a 16-ounce lap is made on 
the breaker picker and a finisher lap weighing 14 ounces 
is made on the finisher picker. The speed of the Buckley 
beater on the breaker picker is 465 r.p.m. and on the Kirsch- 
ner and 3-blade beater it is 775 r.p.m. 

The cotton is carded at 5.5 to 6 r.p.m., or 6 Ibs. per 
hour, of the 26-inch doffer. A 45-grain sliver is made. 

The 45-grain earded cotton slivers and the 45-grain 
blending-drawing wool slivers are blended on a 20-sliver 
lap machine in the ratio of 70 per cent cotton and 30 per 
cent wool. 

Three of these sliver laps are placed on the back of a 
“blending card,’’ as was done in the rayon-wool blends. 

The drawing processes and speeds are the same as for 
the wool-rayon blend. The roll settings are as follows: 

Front roll to second 1%-inech; second to third 13-inch; 
third to back roll 2-inch. The finisher drawing sliver 
weighs 60 grains. 

Roving. The roving organization is given in the follow- 
ing table: 


10 to 20 bales are opened, ac- 
cording to the available space. These bales are permitted 
to stand opened for 24 hours. conditioning and allowed to 
fluff-up at from 55 to 60 per cent relative humidity. 

The stock is blended from the opened bales when start 
ing through the hopper feeder or piclers. The pickers used 
are single-process. The breaker beater is a Buckley, hav- 
ing a fixed setting, and operates at 500 r.p.m.; the two- 
blade opener beater runs 950 r.p.m., and is set 14-inch from 
face of the 2%-inch feed roll. The finisher beater is a 
Kirschner, running at 750 r.p.m., being set %-inch from 
the 2%-inch feed roll. A 14-ounce lap is delivered. Weights 
on the calender roll have been reduced 50 per cent. 

When wool, acetate, silk, ete., blended with this 
fiber, it is beneficial to get a good floor blend to eliminate 
filling bands in the finished fabric. For such blends we use 
the regular 4-lap finisher picker. 


are 


We made some tests in running rayon on metallie card 
clothing but did not find the metallic clothing as satisfac- 
tory as fillet wire. Our recommendation is that 110s fillet 
wire be used on the cylinder and flats, and 120s wire on 
the doffer. Card speeds are as follows: licker-in, 390 r.p.m. ; 
cylinder, 165 r.p.m.; flats, one inch per minute: and doffer 
7 to 9 r.p.m. 

We set the short nose feed plate to the licker-in to .O12- 
inch; licker-in to cylinder to .0O7-inch; flats to cylinder to 
.010-inch; and doffer to cylinder to .0OT7-inch; a 55-grain 
Sliver is delivered using a card draft of 111. 

Two heads of drawing are used of 6 doublings each, the 
first head running at 400 r.p.m. of the front roll and the 
second at 375 r.p.m. The roll settings for both 
the same and are as follows: first to second 13-inch; sec- 
ond to third 1}43-inch; and the third to fourth 2,4,-inch. The 
first head has a draft of 6 and delivers a 55-grain sliver, 
while the second drawing has a draft of 6.35 and delivers 


heads are 


a 52-grain sliver. 

We use three processes of roving. On the slubber the 
spindle speed is 460 r.p.m. with the following roll settings: 
first to second 1%4-ineh; second to third 2%-ineh: using a 

lraft of 5 and delivering .SO hank rov- 


Front Front Twist “ 4 r : > 
Type No. of Roll Hank Roll per Roll Settings ing, with a twist multiple of .T. 
of Frame ize Spindles Dia. Made Speed Inch 1&2 2&3 . : 7 hind = lo 
Slubber ne Neca eee Bn 1% P 68 1%” 50 5 621 1%” 148 ” The intermediate has a spindle 
ee ee 9x4% 108 1%” 1.00 173 .963 1%” 1¢3” speed of 735 r.p.m., uses a draft of 5, 
Fine Frame ..... 7x3 % 160 1%” 3.00 153 1.74 1% 7s 1t}” 
Jack Frame ..... 6x32 200 1%” 6.00 171 2.34 1% 143 delivering a 2.00 hank roving. Some 


Note: The spindle speeds on the cotton blends are somewhat higher than those on rayon 


or rayon and wool blends. 


SPINNING—Wool and Cotton Blends. The drafts used 
are similar to the foregoing blends. Spindle speeds vary 
on warp spinning, depending on what twist multiple is be- 
ing used. The following table gives spindle speeds on some 
yarns actually run. 


of this yarn goes to the fine frames, 
for which the twist multiple is .S 
and some goes directly to the spinning and in this the twist 
multiple is increased to from .85 to .90. The roll settings 
are: first to second 144-inch:; second to third 2-inch. 

The fine frames have a spindle speed of 1150 r.p.m., de 
liver a 5 hank roving for 25s to 32s yarn, have a draft of 

















5 with a twist multiple of .9. The first to second roll is set 
15g-inch and the second to third 1%-inch. For yarns from 
35s to 42s we make 6 hank roving, drafting 6 and using 
the same twist multiple. 

The spinning runs at approximately 8,100 r.p.m. with 
front roll speed of 135 r.p.m. For 25s to 32s we draft 10 
to 12.8, using 5 hank roving double in the creel. From 33s 
to 42s we have a draft of from 11 to 14, made from 6 hank 
roving double in the creel. Twist multipliers for the fore- 
going yarns are from 2.90 to 3.25. 

It has been found that spun rayon run on cotton spool- 
ing and warping will run at the same speeds as those used 
for cotton yarns of the same yarn number, except in ex- 
treme cases. 

Important things to remember in slashing is that the 
residual stretch in the yarn coming from the slasher should 
be as high as possible to insure good weaving, and there- 
fore the stretch gain should be kept below one per cent. 
When the yarn comes off the cone it should not be bone- 
dry but should have from 5 to 6 per cent of moisture re 
maining in the yarn. The sizes formerly used on cotton 
have been found satisfactory, but based on trade reaction 
we find that the best size at the present is gum. 

In weaving it is best to have a relative humidity of from 
70 to 75 per cent relative humidity, whereas all processing 
prior to this should be done at about 55 to 60 per cent rela- 
tive humidity. 

The figures given should give evenness and strength in 
yarns, but all figures mentioned constitute a base to work 
from, rather than an iron-clad specification. Local condi- 
tions may make it necessary to deviate slightly from these 
figures. 


a 
How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 5) 


THE FOLLOWING is information on running a blend of 
1% acetate and % viscose rayon, of 1%-inch staple, 
the acetate being 3-denier and the viscose 114-denier. 
Two bales of viscose and one bale of the acetate are 
thrown into a regular hopper, taking a layer of stock from 
each bale. The rayon and acetate are sprayed with a pre- 
pared tint at the hopper for identification purposes. 
After this batch is mixed in the hopper it is blown by 
air from the hopper into another room. The room or bin 
is used solely to store the stock until it is used later on 





Processing rayon staple fiber calls for special attention to 
A mechanical floor-scrubbing machine is seer 
(Finnell System photo.) 


cleanliness. 
here in a slasher room. 
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and to keep the blend separate from any other blends that 
may be processed at the mill. 

From the storage bin it is fed by hand into a single 
process picker equipped with three beaters. The beaters 
on this picker are set farther away, corresponding to the 
length of the staple, similarly as on cotton. The pickers 
do no cleaning, but simply are used to get a uniform lap. 
Occasionally the laps are split, and it is advisable to use a 
“split lap preventor’. Should the laps not hold together 
they should be wrapped with paper to protect them until 
they are taken and placed under the feed roll of the card. 

55 per cent relative humidity is maintained in the pick- 
er room. 

The same amount of humidity is maintained in the 
ecard room. The flats on the card are slowed down as much 
as possible and the various settings for the card are opened 
up about twice those used for cotton. The grinding peri- 
ods are about the same as on cotton. This mill cards from 
10 to 12 pounds per hour. It seems that there is no trou- 
ble at the card except that occasionally the laps split. 

This mill runs the rayon on both conventional] draw- 
ing and the new controlled draft drawing. If the conven- 
tional drawing is used two processes of drawing are run. 
This mill finds that cork rolls are better for running rayon 
inasmuch as other roll covering tends to cause eyebrows. 

At the roving frames it is not necessary to use as much 
twist as on cotton, and this mill reduces the amount of 
twist by about %. It runs the drawing sliver first into a 
Model M interdraft roving frame, drafting it about 9 or 10 
and getting it into a 1.40hank roving. This is then taken 
to the speeders where it is made into 4.00-hank roving for 
the spinning room. 

At the spinning the relative humidity is between 55 and 
60 per cent. This mill has found that it can run rayon 
either on the long-draft system or by using the self-weighted 
middle roll. This mill finds it very satisfactory to make 
30s yarn from the 4.00-hank roving run double in the spin- 
ning creel. However, for yarns that are going into fancy 
work where the defects in the yarn can be covered up by 
the Jacquard pattern, it is quite possible to run single rov- 
ing in the creel and still make 30s yarn. 

It has been found that the most practical twist multiple 
for the blend of acetate and viscose that we are discussing 
is about 3.50. In other words, this gives the maximum 
breaking strength. Should the mill go as high as 4.75 then 
the breaking strength would go down. In the spinning it 
is quite possible to run either leather or cork rolls on the 
conventional spinning or, on frames equipped with the 
self-weighted middle rolls. The front roll speed is about 
115 r.p.m., with the spindle speed cut slightly. 

Too many people try to run too high a twist multiple, 
and the regular twist multiples as used on cotton are too 
high for rayon. A twist multiple of 3.00 for 1%%-inch staple 
and 114-denier rayon should give a break of about 65 
pounds for 30s yarn, which is fairly comparable with re- 
sults achieved on cotton. As the viscose rayon is blended 
with the acetate the breaking strength goes down. 

The rayon may be run on any of the existing types of 
warpers. 

In running the rayon warp yarn at the slasher care 
must be given to the tensions. It is considered excellent 
practice to use some method of stretch control. Also, the 
temperature should be lower in the size box and on the 
eylinders. 

It was this mill’s opinion that the secret of good slash- 
ing is to have a modern slasher equipped with stretch con- 
trol, size level control, and temperature controls. In the 
interview the party advising us said as follows: 

“You can do more harm at the slashing process than at 
any other point in the whole mill. Care must be used in 

this operation.” 
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Cotton-type slashers are readily adaptable to the sizing of spun rayon warps. (Reeves Pulley Co. photo.) 


How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 6) 


THE FOLLOWING is our recommendation to be used to 
give the best results in producing a 30s/1 spun rayon 
yarn made from 1% denier 114-inch rayon staple fiber. 


Carding Department 


Pickers. There is a new type rayon picker on the mar- 
ket which we feel is far superior to the old conventional 
type picker. However, these recommendations were run on 
a one-process picker with one Buckley section and one 
Kirschner section, approximate speed, etc., best suited for 
the running of 100 per cent 1% denier 1%-inch bright rayon 
staple: 


Buckley beater speed 600 to 750 r.p.m., according to 
mill conditions. 

First fan 1000 to 1200 r.p.m. 

Kirschner beater, 800 to 1000 r.p.m. 

Second fan, 1000 to 1500 r.p.m. 

Net weight of lap, 41 Ib. 

Net weight lap per yard, 13 oz. 

Try and make one lap approximately 7 to 10 minutes. 

Mill humidity approximately 50 to 65 per cent ac- 
cording to atmospheric conditions and location of 
mill. 


We recommend installation of a metal pan under the 
Buckley section eliminating all grid bars. However, this 
recommendation depends entirely on type grid bars under 
beater. This has proven satisfactory in eliminating waste 
and improving the running quality of work. Also in elimi- 
nating harsh treatment, damaging of fibers when being 
passed over the grid bars. We recommend installation of 
atomizing tinting units to be installed in hoppers for pur- 
pose of tinting and conditioning stock. The purpose of 
tinting is for identification, and, naturally, the type of 
tinting oil to be used should be carefully checked to be 
certain that the tint used will be fugitive to acetate, wool, 
linen, viscose, etc. This installation, if proper material is 
used, will add to the elimination of fly in the various other 
operations through the carding, spinning and weaving de- 
partments. 


We recommend having the lap roll tapered \-inch to | 


assist the operator in removing laps. Various speeds, set- 
tings as outlined above are used for running 1%-inech and 


/ 


1% denier viscose and we would recommend that experi- 
ments be made, making a few minor adjustments, speeds, 
aprons, etc., when changing from 100 per cent bright rayon 
to other types such as 3 denier, 5 denier bright, 1%4 denier, 
» denier, 5 denier dull acetate and other types of synthetic 
staple. There are various types of viscose staple, and, 
naturally, the best running quality of any staple will have 
to be governed by the atmospheric conditions and the type 
of machinery used in various plants. 

Card settings and speeds to give best results are as 
follows: 

Doffer to cylinder, 7 to 9 

Licker-in to cylinder, 7 to 9 

Mote knife to licker-in, 10 

Cylinder screen to cylinder, 15-22 34 
Licker-in screen nose, 34 

Front, 15 

Doffer comb to doffer, 17 

These settings should vary according to types of ma- 
chinery the staple fibers are being processed on. Clothing 
should be kept sharp to produce good sliver and licker-in 
in A-l1 condition. Good carding can be produced with a 
doffer speed of 9 r.p.m. and up Licker-in speeds should 
be approximately 325 to 450 depending on conditions, with 
evlinder making a standard speed of 165 r.p.m.; and top flat 
speed of 1% to 2 flats per minute. Stripping of cards should 
be done every three to four hours. All types of strippings 
such as top flats, cylinder and doffer may be reworked back 
with the regular stock on a small percentage basis at the 
picker operation. Some mills recommend removing of the 
grid bars and the installing of a blank pan under the 
licker-in. However, we believe this method does not pro 
duce good results as the fly can be controlled much better 
with the bars and the regular licker-in screen. Cards must 
be kept very clean, as well as over head and floor. Coiler 
heads and calender rolls should be cleaned once weekly. All 
-ans must be cleaned before allowing card hands to use 
them when changing from one blend to another. 

As to humidification at the carding process, we recom- 
mend approximately 55 to 65 per cent depending on atmos- 
pheriec conditions and location of mill. From 13 ounces per 
yard picker lap, we produce 52 grain per yard card sliver; 
stock draft on card approximately 109.57. 

Drawing Process. It has been debated by various mill 
men with reference to recommendation of metallic versus 
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common rolls and we do not feel at liberty to discuss this 
topic which has been debated by some of the finest mill op- 
erators in the country. 

Slubbing Process. From investigation, we find that a 
number of plants are eliminating this process for the in- 
stallation of long draft producing from a grain 
whatever sliver the mill has obtained the best results in 
using, drafting down to a 2.50-hank on a 10x5 intermediate. 
However, for those mills that are not equipped with long 
draft, we would recommend producing a 2.50-hank finished 
intermediate roving from an .85-hank slubber roving ap- 
proximately .61 turns per inch which is considered normal 
twist for this type work. However, this depends entirely 
on the type of staple being used. 

Front roll speed, approximately 250 r.p.m. Flyers must 
be kept clean as results of broken flyers will cause poor 
running work on the various fly frames in the carding de- 
partment. Bobbins must be handled with care and when 
splicing broken ends, if through accident they should be 
allowed to drop, roving will slip on the bobbin causing the 
We recommend 


oz 


or 


roving to run over on change of traverse. 
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that all machines should be kept as clean as possible when 
running rayon staple. 

Intermediates. If the mill is well equipped with long 
draft roving and spinning, we recommend finished roving 
to be sized 2.50-hank. Otherwise, it should be made 2.50- 
hank on intermediates and 6.00-hank on 7x3\% speeders and 
double creel spinning on conventional type speeders and 
spinning frames. Intermediate produces 2.50-hank roving, 
80 per cent 120 hours — 4,000 lbs. 

Spinning. Our recommendation for the spinning op- 
eration depends entirely upon the type of frames, etc. How- 
ever, we feel that chrome calf skin will give best results 
with reference to even draft, etc. We use the following 
speeds, etc., to produce 30s/1 yarn from 2.50-hank roving 
twisted 20.55: Twist multiple 3.75. R.p.m. spindles 6,500. 
R.p.m. front roll 108. Per cent production .83. Pounds per 
spindle, 40 hours, .71. 

Spooling and Warping. Very little recommendation can 
be offered with reference to this operation as it depends 
entirely upon type of equipment being used. 

Slashing. We recommend that conventional type ingre- 











This table shows the total] number of fibers and the average fiber 
size in various blended yarns. Practical processing qualities are 
dependent on strength, fiber size, and number of fibers in the yarn’s 
cross section. 

The following conclusions are conservative limitations for 1%- 
inch staples. If 2-inch staple is used the limits may be raised ap- 
proximately 10%, and 20% for 2%-inch staple. 

Any yarn containing more than 10% 3 denier acetate in combina- 
tion with 3 denier viscose must have at least 88 fibers in the yarn’s 
cross section. As there are 88 fibers of 3 denier staple in 20/1 yarn. 
this particular blend would be limited to 20/1 yarn. If 5 denier 
acetate fibers are employed in such a blend the yarn size would be 


Blends with Teea (Acetate) and 1007 Viscose 
Bright and Dull, 11!2-Inch Staple 


Courtesy, Tennessee Eastman Corporation 






80% 3 denier viscose 20% 5 denier acetate combination. 

If a yarn contained a majority of 1% denier viscose in combina- 
tion with 3 denier acetate fibers the yarn could be spun finer. The 
top limits for such a blend would be 40/1 yarn with 80% 1% 
denier viscose and 20% 3 denier acetate fibers. The yarns will 
contain 79 fibers with an average fiber size of 1.67 denier. If this 
same size yarn, 40/1, was produced from 100% 1% denier viscose 
there would be 88 fibers in the yarn. 

To simplify the limitations of any viscose and acetate blend it 
is well to keep in mind that it is desirable to have at least 88 fibers 
in any yarn for practical processing of 1%-inch staple, unless the 
percentage of 1% denier viscose exceeds 75% of the total fiber mass. 















reduced 


to 


18/ and the yarn would still contain 88 fibers for an 
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40/1 132 100 88 1.50 
40/1 132 80 20 = RR 1.50 
40/1 132 80 20 of 79 1.67 
40/1 132 80 20 79 1.67 
40/1 132 75 25 77 1.71 
35/1 150 75 25 100 1.50 
35/1 150 100 Es 100 1.50 
35/1 150 75 = 25 87 1.72 
35/1 150 75 me 25 o* 7 1.72 
35/1 150 60 40 se 100 1.50 
35/1 150 80 ata 20 90 1.66 
35/1 150 50 50 Ba 100 1.50 
35/1 150 50 a 50 75 2.00 
30/1 176 25 75 74 2.37 
30/1 176 50 50 87 2.02 
30/1 176 50 8650 a - 117 1.50 
30/1 176 75 ce as 25 97 1.81 
30/1 176 25 25 50 ay 8&8 2.00 
30/1 176 80 - — 20 101 1.74 
30/1 176 50 25 25 sa 88 2.00 
30/1 176 85 ti 15 103 1.70 
30/1 176 80 20 105 1.67 
30/1 176 100 a 117 1.50 
30/1 176 - 100 — 59 3.00 
25/ 210 25 50 25 i 86 2.44 
25/1 210 50 a 50 91 2.30 
25/1 210 50 25 25 - 105 2.00 
25/1 210 50 40 ; 10 112 1.87 
25/1 210 75 25 — 120 1.75 
25/1 210 50 — , 50 83 2.53 
25/1 210 25 30 45 87 2.41 
25/1 210 100 7 140 1.50 
25/1 210 i .. 100 70 3.00 
20/1 264 25 25 50 132 2.00 
20/1 264 100 + ; 176 1.50 
20/1 264 75 25 RR 3.00 
20/1 264 100 , 88 3.00 
20/1 264 +" 80 20 es R8 3.00 
20/1 264 50 ea 50 94 2.80 
20/1 264 is R5 15 80 3.30 
20/1 264 50 25 _ 25 118 2.23 
20/1 264 50 _— 50 114 2.30 
20/1 264 25 25 50 a ‘ 110 2.40 
20/1 264 40 30 ss 30 te 112 2.35 
20/1 264 25 50 15 10 105 2.51 
20/1 264 50 25 ie 25 116 2.24 


Then the total fiber limitation may be reduced to 75. 
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20/1 264 85 re 15 ba 155 1.70 
20/1 264 ne 75 an - : 25 71 3.71 
20/1 264 25 2 25 25 =e 100 2.64 
20/1] 264 * 70 - am 30 71 3.71 
20/1 264 50 25 vs 15 10 122 2.16 
20/1 264 50 25 10 15 125 2.11 
18/1 294 100 — as 196 1.50 
18/1 294 50 ale 50 147 2.00 
18/1 294 ; 100 - <a 98 3.00 
18/1 294 50 a 25 25 136 2.16 
18/1 294 5 25 50 123 2.39 
18/1 294 50 50 98 3.00 
18/1 294 25 75 98 3.00 
18/1 294 ‘ee 75 25 98 3.00 
18/1 294 re 80 20 oy 98 3.00 
18/1 294 50 25 25 138 2.13 
18/1 294 75 ae - 25 164 1.79 
18/1 294 25 25 25 25 101 2.91 
18/1 294 25 50 10 15 =. 11] 2.65 
18/1] 294 85 15 a 88 3.34 
18/1] 294 85 _ 15 87 3.38 
16/1 330 80 20 110 3.00 
16/1 330 7 25 110 3.00 
16/1 330 50 50 110 3.00 
16/1 330 Re; 25 75 it, 110 3.00 
16/1 330 50 , 50 - 143 2.01 
16/1 330 75 ve 25 175 1.89 
16/1 330 100 ao ri 110 3.00 
16/1 330 - 75 15 10 96 3.44 
16/1 830 100 a “ af 220 1.50 
14/1 378 - 25 50 2 RR 4.30 
14/1 378 100 Ey : - 252 1.50 
14/1] 378 25 25 50 R8 4.30 
14/1 378 100 ‘ = 126 3.00 
14/1 378 >i 50 25 25 101 3.74 
14/1 378 25 25 Jia 50 “a5 132 2.86 
14/1 378 25 25 15 25 10 a 127 2.97 
14/1 378 25 25 30 Sy: 20 122 3.09 
12/1 443 50 50 + 118 8.75 
12/1 443 . 50 ~ 50 y 104 4.25 
12/1 443 25 50 25 155 2.85 
12/1 443 100 7 295 1.50 
12/1 443 100 147 8.00 


To convert cotton counts to denier: 
5314 divided by cotton count equals denier. 
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Automatic shear and loop cutter with double take-up sewing and rolling machine. 


Machine Company photo.) 


dients of sizing for best results in sizing 100 per cent vis- 
cose should be either corn base, starch or tapioca. Some 
people recommend sulphonated castor oil as a softener, also 
farious types of Japan wax. Length of time required for 
cooking, 45 to 60 minutes for 100 gallons finished size. All 
this information depends on the number of ends or type of 
material being slashed. In addition to the above, the tem- 
perature of size box and temperature of cylinder also de- 
pends on type and number of ends being slashed. 

Weaving Department. Due to the characteristics of va- 
rious types of spun rayon fabrics, we would recommend 
that considerable time be given to working parts of all 
equipment to be sure that they are in A-1 shape at all times 
which will eliminate defects which can occur in the weav- 
ing of synthetic fabrics and, at times, are impossible to see 
during cloth room inspection. 


o 


How to Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 7) 


/ 


THIS PLANT is running 1,,-inch viscose of 1%-inch staple 

blended with 40 per cent 3 denier crimped acetate, 
but the following remarks apply also to blends of 3 denier 
of each. | 3 

The stock is weighed out to get the proper percentage 
of blend and is then made into a sandwich, from which 
the operative feeds into a lattice opener by working from 
top to bottom on the sandwich. <A prepared tint is sprayed 
on the stock at this machine. The apron speeds have been 
reduced about 20 per cent as compared to running cotton, 
because rayon has a higher density. 

The rayon is carried to a condenser by an air pipe and 
then is transferred to a distributing apron from which it 
falls into the hopper of the picker. To eliminate any trou- 
ble by the acetate getting into non-acetate blends, this mill 
has two air pipes, one of which is used. exclusively for 
If only one air pipe is used, it is 
thoroughly cleaned of 


acetate and its blends. 
necessary that the equipment be 
acetate before running regular rayon. 

A single-process picker is used, with the settings of the 
feed rolls to beaters being the same over the length of staple 
as on cotton formerly run. The first beater section has a 
suckley beater making 500 r.p.m., the second a blade mak- 
ing 1100 r.p.m., and the third a Kirschner making 1000 
r.p.m. All laps are wrapped in paper to protect them, and 
the paper is left on until the lap is placed under the feed 
roll of the card. If the laps split at the picker, roving is 
run in; this is usually necessary on the higher percentage 


(Hermas 


blends of acetate. All waste is re-worked. 
At the card, no change is made in the production unless 
nubs are made, and then the production is increased about 


twice. The flats are slowed about half as much in running 
rayon. The air current is regulated so that the web will 


be smooth, and it was pointed out that too much oil on 
the stock will cause the flats to load. In running heavy 
acetate or higher blends of acetate, often there are not 
enough fibers intertwined to support the web, and in such 
cases the coiler gears must be speeded, the comb raised, 
or even a tin pan placed to support the web. The cards 
produce 9 pounds per hour and relative humidity here is 
45 per cent. Licker-in speed is 275 r.p.m. 

Card settings are Feed plate to 
.020-inch; mote knives are removed and are replaced by a 
metal screen to prevent the rayon falling out; licker-in to 
cylinder .010-inch; back Knife plate to cylinder .029-inch ; 
front knife plate set as close as possible to the cylinder: 
evlinder screen top .188-inch, middle .058-inch, and front, 
.025-inch: flats to cylinder .009-inch: doffer to cylinder .007- 
inch: comb to doffer .020-inch: and comb to flats .015-inch. 


as follows: licker-in 


On drawing and roving the rolls are set the same dis- 
tance over the length of staple on rayon as on cotton. AS 
high a relative humidity should be run as possible (70 per 
cent in this plant). This point was discovered by an old- 
time frame operative who poured water in the coiler head 
to prevent lapping up (having remembered it from mill 
practice of 30 years ago). It is necessary to clean the 
frames often. Metallic 
on the 1%-inch rolls. 

At the slubbers and intermediates no change other than 


rolls are used, making 242 r.p.m. 


setting for staple length has been found necessary, except 
that 
to add weight to the rolls and to run both bottom and top 


less twist is used. It is necessary on the fine frames 


clearers. The raving is doubled each time. 

Single roving is used in the spinning to prevent singles 
b> per cent relative humidity is maintained. 
found satisfactory. It is 


in the varn. 
An oval wire traveler has been 
necessary to increase the twist in the yarn as the denier 
Long draft frames of the double apron type are 


it is 


increases, 
used. In the spinning, to make a quality product, 
necessary to clean about three times as much. 

For sizing straight viscose or cotton-viscose blends a gum 
with a tapioca or corn starch base is quite satisfactory, but 


when acetate is in the blend, inasmuch as it is impervious to 


is necessary to include some of the synthetic 
rayon 


moisture, it 
resins in the size mix, according to this mill. (on 
the slasher speed is reduced about 25 per cent for the same 















A winder room on spun rayon yarns showing air conditionin 
and creel-type overhead cleaners. (Parks-Cramer Co. photo. 


numbers on cotton. 

As spun rayon goods are of much higher grade, and 
must be free from bars, etc., one of the most important 
jobs in weaving is to educate the operatives to the fact 
that they are producing quality work. The job assignments 
are much lower for both weavers and loom fixers. The 
looms must be constantly overhauled to be kept in first- 
class condition. 80 per cent relative humidity is run. 
® 


How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 8) 


THE FOLLOWING information gives the manufacturing 

specifications for a mill running 1% denier 14-inch 
viscose Italian rayon staple fiber to make 40s spun rayon 
yarn. 

The stock is run from the front hopper, with the apron 
speed reduced by half. The beaters are set to %-inch and 
the carding beater runs at 500 r.p.m. Picker pins are 
tapered, and the finished lap weighs 12 ounces per yard. 

Carding speeds are as follows: cylinder 165 r.p.m.; 
doffer 6 r.p.m.; and licker-in 350 r.p.m., making a 52-grain 
ecard sliver. Card settings are: top flats .009-inch, feed 
plate .010-inch, doffer to cylinder .007-inch, licker-in to 
eylinder .007-inch, licker-in screen %-inch, cylinder screen 
at back .015-inech, cylinder screen at center .022-inch, cyl- 
inder screen at front %-inch and back and front plates 
set as close as possible. 

The drawing frames use metallic rolls top and bottom, 
making a 52-grain sliver. Diameter of front roll is 1\%- 
inch with a speed of 280 r.p.m., and with the following 
settings between rolls: first to second 1%4-inch, second to 
third 1%-inch, and third to fourth 14-inch. 

Specifications for the 12x6 slubber are: roll settings, 
first to second 1%-inch, second to third 2-inch (diameter 
of front roll 14%4-inch) ; making 175 r.p.m.; twist multiplier 
.60; turns per inch .57; draft of 5.25; layers per inch 10; 
making 1.00 hr. 

In spooling and warping, the 8%-inch drum travels 1500 
r.p.m. with the speed of the knotter 2 minutes per round. 
1200 rounds per 40 hours, taking care of 140 bobbins per 
round at 2.13 ounces per bobbin; the warper winds 475 
yards per minute on 25s. 

o 


SPINNING DATA FOR MILL NO. 8 AND MILL NO. 9 PROCESSING 
142-INCH 1%4%2-DENIER VISCOSE RAYON 


Turns Fr. Lbs./spdl. Sides 
Roll 40 


per Spdl. Hank per 

Number Inch Speed Hours T.M. R.P.M. Roving Spinner 
16s warp ... 20.27 124 1.42 5.07 8375 2.00 12 
24s warp ... 47.92 107 .90 9.79 8375 4.00 18 
358 warp ... 30.12 85 54 5.09 83875 4.00 18 

4 sides 

24s warp slub 20 100 .62 4.08 3000 3.00 and doff 

4 sides 

24s slub filling 18 105 .67 3.67 3000 3.00 and doff 
40s warp ... 20.67 108 .60 3.25 6900 5.50 14 
40s filling .. 22.43 124 .69 3.54 6900 5.50 13 





How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 9) 


THIS INFORMATION pertains to a mill running 14-inch 
1% denier rayon staple fiber to make 25s yarn. Blend- 
ing, picking and card settings were not given. 


10x5 INTERMEDIATE ROVING FRAME 


BR Ne a oes Se eee 1 5g-inch 
i Notre Chae eke & eee mee be ee Oe ihe ae ata 2- inch 
a. ir nn <n ao oS. ca a gale » CGD © ene eees oe. ae 
R.P.M. Jack Shaft BE OR i Sa ee ee 400 
PRE Ee a ee 5 ey 816 
te es wares so 66 ©8 tik ee ae a a .80 
A ee i eS ee ah a bes 60 es pee 1.40 
I SS eh ne Gn ce WS > hs 6 8 0 6 6 0 0 0-0} ge 17 
SRT ch a Badd tend Oak ache a hk eek ee ee ae o-0 ee State 6 
i Dae hee Cae eh CS eed ewes cece ecens 3.00 

SPINNING FRAME EQUIPPED WITH LONG DRAFT 

25s Warp 25s Filling 

EE 68 She ks eo wd es Baw ts éuee No. 3 No. 3 
rs ne. «i euitee hae sb awe 1000 93 
i ns SD ° 5 phe kee wba hee 08 c 7700 7440 
3? Re ee eer ere 142 152 
ee Oe On gob a Mo eed ee ew eae 17% 15 
ee Ee whe d.s wb 6 e004 646 » oe 3.50 3.00 
ED.” © 6 6 5 Noes 000 be oes 6 une 11% 9.72 
ORE (EE ete wc abe be dee me's 66% 72 
PUCNe BPE occ ncn eweedceewe 24.89 25.18 


25s SPUN RAYON 


Twist Multiplier 3.25 Break 64 Number 24.40 
Twist Multiplier 3.50 Break 64 Number 24.20 
Twist Multiplier 4.00 Break 59 Number 25.00 
Twist Multiplier 3.00 Break 59 Number 24.40 


25s SPUN RAYON—WARP 
50 


Break 66 y% 


Go 


Twist Multiplier Number 24.89% 


ELONGATION 11% 


FILLING 
Twist Multiplier 3.00 Break 72 Number 25.18 
ELONGATION 9.72% 
Long Draft Spinning. 
@ 


How to Process Rayon Staple Fiber Blended with 
Mohair (No. 10) 


THE FOLLOWING technical information is given for the 
processing of a blend consisting of 40 per cent bright 
viscose cut rayon staple of 14%4-inch and 1% denier, 40 per 
cent dull viscose of same staple length but of 3 denier, and 
20 per cent mohair, to make 20s yarn. 
The picker was set up to make a 13-ounce lap. Two 
beaters were used, the carding type set to 7/16-inch and 





20s yarn made of blend of 40 per cent 
bright viscose 1%-inch 1% denier rayon, 
40 per cent dull viscose of same staple 
length but of 3 denier, and 20 per cent 
mohair. 


running 668 r.p.m. and the blade beater making 676 r.p.m. 
and set to 5/16-inch. All grids were closed. 


The card was run with a draft of 95, making a 60-grain 


sliver. Speeds were 165 r.p.m. for the cylinder, 325 for the 
licker-in and 10% r.p.m. for the doffer. Mote knives and 


screen were removed and the back plate was set close. Set- 
tings at the card were: feed plate .012-inch, licker-in .00T- 
inch, flats .012-inch and doffer .005-inch. 

The first and second drawing processes were set exactly 
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nulike, to make a 60-grain sliver with a draft of 6, and front 
roll speeds of 350 r.p.m. Roll settings front to back were 
1%4-inch, 1%-inch and 2-inches. 

The slubber long draft produced a 1.00 hank roving with 
a draft of 12.5, using a twist multiple of 1.10, with a roll 
speed of 158 r.p.m. 

Speeders made a 3.00 hank roving with a draft of 6.00, 
using a twist multiple of 1.95 and a front roll speed of 147 
r.p.m. Settings front to back were 1%-inch and 1%-inch. 

In spinning, 20s were made with a draft of 13.00 and a 
twist multiple of 16.5, with a roll speed of 142. The frames 
were long draft. 
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How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 11) 


WE HAVE not gone onto cut staple fiber in toto, but we 

have made a number of experimental tests so that we 
can be prepared for the time (and market) when we do. 
So far we have run only viscose of 1.5 denier, 1,-inch 
staple and 2-inch staple; 3 denier 2-inch; and 5 denier 1/;- 
inch. Some of our laps were made with double opening of 
the stock and some with only one opening and both methods 
made satisfactory laps. 

Our beater and fan speeds were not changed from those 
used on cotton, but we do believe it would have been better 
to have increased the fan speed about 25 per cent over the 
1550 r.p.m. that we used, to place the stock firmly against 
the cage sections, make an even lap and possibly prevent 
some of the split laps. 

Inasmuch as the stock was already cleaned when it 
came to the plant, we used what is known as the down- 
stroke cleaner for the sole purpose of opening; then we fed 
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the stock to an intermediate feeder and picker equipped 
with a Kirschner type beater, still using our regular cotton 
speeds. From reports that we have secured, it is our un- 
derstanding that a speed somewhat below 700 r.p.m. would 
have been better and would not have caused static. 

It would be better to use some method of marking where 
a lap is ended as often it is difficult to start the lap at the 
card without tearing it up, it being difficult to determine the 
lap end. Paper had to be used on the lap roll in order to 
withdraw it after the lap had been made, and it is recom- 
mended that the tube be marked to indicate the way the 
lap is to be placed on the card. 

Card settings are as follows: Top flats .010-inch over- 
all. For staples longer than 1%4-inch and on deniers of 2.5 
to 5, a setting on the flats of .015 might be sufficient. Feed 
plate .034-inch. Licker-in was running at 150 r.p.m. with- 
out loading, but at a speed nearly three times this the 
licker-in loaded considerably. Top stripping plate set to 
strip very little, cylinder screen set .034-inch at licker-in 
screen and very low, and bottom edge of back plate set .034- 
inch, permitting air draft to clean licker-in. 

In running cut staple and worsted biends, and rayon 
from 3 denier on up, a fancy was found to work satisfac- 
tory on cards with new type clothing, and we believe the 
fancy would work well on 1.5 denier if the rayon is suffi- 
ciently opened. 

We cannot agree with those men who believe carding of 
cut staple fiber should be dispensed with. Rayon, like cot- 
ton, should be carded, though not quite as much, because 
the fibers are at times twisted like cotton and very often 


not opened properly. 





Viscose Staple 


E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Inc. 
(Rayon Division) 


Denier Length Luster* 
1.5 1” B or D 
1.5 1%” B or D 
1.5 2/7 B or D 
1.5 2144/ B 
3 1” B or D 
3 1%” B or D 
3 2"7 B or D 
3 214’ B or D 
5.5 1”” B 
5.5 1%” B or D 
5.5 2"7 B or D 
5.5 21%” B 

10 1%” B or D 
10 2/7 B or D 
10 2%” B 
20 2" B 


(*) B= Bright; D= Dull. This company advises that 3 
denier and coarser is cut to any length for woolen and wor- 
sted spinning. 
e 
American Viscose Corporation 
(Standard numbers only listed) 








Denier Length Luster 

1.5 | q 

3 

.. 7 Bright 

8 all 4 -— 

10 ] ull 
15 
20 
a 
* 

Industrial Rayon Corporation 
Denier Length Luster 
1.5 1” Bright 
3 \ and and 
5.5 | up Dull 


bere company also produces a spun-black staple in deniers 
isted. 





Details of Deniers, Lengths, Lusters, Etc., Available in Rayon Staple Fiber, as Supplied to 
"Cotton" in May 1940, by the Individual Manufacturers. 


Hartford Rayon Corporation 


Denier Length Luster 
5 

2/7, 3%’, . 
1' 5147 and J — 
15 | os , an 
20 3 Dull 
28 | 

® 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
Denier Length Luster 


3 
a 


Permanent crinkle feature in both deniers. 


® 
Acetate Staple 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation 


Denier Length Luster 
e | Bright 
8 | and Dull 
12° "a White, and 
a | Bright 
am | Black 
20 

\ 


(**) All deniers furnished in suitable lengths for cotton, silk. 
woolen and worsted spinning. White staple, either bright or 
dull luster. available tinted with a fugitive (Black 
color furnished in bright luster only.) 


& 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Inc. 
(Acetate Division) 


tint. 


Denier Length Luster 
1.5 Bright 
3 ors and 
5 Dull 


(***) In commercial iengths. 

(The foregoing information is reproduced as supplied to 
‘*Cotton’’ by the companies listed in May 1940. Omissions 
are due to failure of the companies in question to supply 
the requested information.) 
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Left, spun viscose fiber and abraded acetate fiber yarn spun 
into a plaid. Center, viscose and acetate continuous filament 
cross-dyed checked fabric. Right, a woven striped fabric of 
spun viscose staple and abraded acetate yarn. (American 
Viscose Corp. photo.) 


How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 12) 


IN THIS LAY-OUT we are assuming a 1%-inch staple, 14% 
denier, viscose rayon. 

To keep the static conditions as favorable as possible 
an 8 per cent regain on the cotton basis should be main- 
tained. The bales should be opened and left in this con- 
dition for 24 hours before processing. 

For stock that is well prepared, a picker with a Kirsch- 
ner beater is sufficient. This would be preceded by a tan- 
dem feeder. If the rayon stock needs more opening a 
breaker picker with a large pin-type beater should be used 
in addition to the Kirschner beater in the finisher. 

If space is available, bins should be provided for vari- 
ous stocks to facilitate blending. A smooth floor is neces- 
that after mix it can be cleaned thoroughly 
and another mix laid down. A free space, near the feed- 
er, should be available for the laying down of mixes for 
blends. A 25, 50,.or 75 per cent blend can be made directly 
on the feed table of the finisher picker. 


sary so one 


Feed apron speeds should be from one-third to one-half 
of those used on cotton. 

Lower doffer speeds should be used but the rayon fibers 
must be doffed fast enough so that they don’t lap-up on 
the doffer. 

Wide linings, about 4 
aprons of the feeder to reduce the wastage. 

Beater speeds are to be slower. 


inches, should be used on the 


400 r.p.m. 
600 r.p.m. 


(a) Buckley or large pin-type beater _- 
(db) Kirschner beater __.__---_---- 


Fan speeds should be higher than for cotton as the rayon 
has a higher unit weight or specific gravity. These speeds 
would range from 1600 to 2000 r.p.m. 
for the slower speeds of the beaters, it is 
usual to set the the feed rolls than is 
done on cotton. 

The dampers should be regulated so that 
the top 
If split laps cannot be overcome it will be necessary 
Sep- 


To allow 
beaters closer to 
of the 
split 


most 
This helps to prevent 


stock falls on 
laps. 
to run some intermediate roving into the lap as a 
arator. 

As no cleaning is necessary, the grid bars may be set 
neutral. 


caze. 
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Leaf box grids may be covered or replaced by tin, leav- 
ing suitable spaces at each extremity for passage of air. 


Use a very light pressure on the lap roll. To facilitate 
removal, either taper the rod or use a paper tube over the 
lap rod. This paper tube should be %-inch thick. 

The lap weight should be from 12 to 14 ounces per yard. 

It is good practice to tint each different lot of rayon to 
keep the stock separate and also the waste separate at all 
times, 

Return air condensers are an advantage in the picker 
room, because humidity conditions can thus be kept con- 
stant. 


Carding 

Cylinder speed same as for cotton. 

Licker-in speed 250 r.p.m. 

Flats set to .010-inch—.012-inch 
inch. 

Set percentage plate to remove as little strips as pos- 
sible—other settings approximately the same as for cotton. 

Run flats slowly, about 1 inch per minute. 

Run a draft of 90—100. 

Run doffer speed to card not over 8 pounds per hour. 

Some mills use Bramwell feeder in back of the card. 
This removes the necessity of using pickers. The rayon is 
opened by means of a roving waste machine and then fed 
into the Bramwell feeder. This is an excellent means of 
running small lots, sample runs and stock for fancy mixes. 

If rayon and wool blends are used, the card should be 
equipped with a strip-clothed fancy roll. If static condi- 
tions are not satisfactory, a static eliminator may be used 
on the doffer comb. 

Cards will require stripping once per eight hours. 


and licker-in to a .012- 


Drawing 

Cushion top rolls are best, either leather or cork, front 
bottom steel roll 13g-inch diameter. 

Front roll speed up to 300 r.p.m. 

Two processes of drawing are best. 

The draft run should be about 6 or slightly less. 

Because rayon staple is uniform in length, the roll set- 
tings can be closer than for cotton. On 1%-inch staple, 
the following settings are suitable—first to second roll, 
144-inch; second to third—1%-inch; third to fourth—1%- 
inch. 

Some mills remove one roll to obtain spread when run- 
ning the longer staples. For staples from 2-inch to 3-inch, 
there is a new draw frame which can be correctly set for 
these staple lengths. In addition, it is equipped with large 
diameter rolls which reduce lap-ups. 


Roving 
We prefer short draft roving frames if the mill can get 
the necessary spread of the rolls. The following table gives 
a suggested layout for making 5.50-hank: 


Turns 
Spdl. Twist per i. ie te ub 
Frame Size Speeds Hank Draft Mult. Inch Speed Dia. 
Slub 12x6 570 0.60 4.00 0.75 0.66 220 1% 
Int. 9x44. R00 1.70 6.00 0.80 0.98 203 1% 
Rov. 7x3 % 1200 5.50 6.50 0.90 2.12 160 1% 


It is usual to run the twist multiple about 20 per cent 
less than on cotton and then to cut the spindle speed 20 
per cent also to give the same front speed as you would 
have when running cotton. 

To avoid piecings and handling as much as possible, it 
has been found that one-process of roving will make a 
stronger yarn and one which has less bunches and piecings 
than the conventional three processes. One make of long 
draft frame will make up to 5.00-hank in one process. This 
would be an 8x4 frame with a 7-inch gauge. The spindle 
speed would be 1050 r.p.m. and the twist multiple from 
0.90 to 1.00. This type of roving frame can also be made 
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to run up to 38-inch staple by having the large diameter 
bottom steel rolls and long cradles supplied. 

On all roving, it is advisable to use paper tubes over 
the wooden roving bobbins to eliminate the danger of oil 
stains. If many kinds of stock and blends are run it is 
more economical to store the roving on the inexpensive 
paper tubes. 


Spinning 

An ordinary 3-rol] spinning frame may be used to spin 
rayon. If the required roll spacing cannot be obtained a 
slip-roll in the middle line may be used. We have found 
this is not as satisfactory as some form of positive draft- 
ing, but it will give passable results. A draft of 12 to 14 
ean be run. When spinning 20s to 30s yarn a spindle speed 
of 7500—8000 r.p.m. is possible. Mills generally run a twist 
multiple from 3.00 to 3.25. This, however, will vary de- 
pending on what effect the mill is trying to make in its 
product. For maximum strength, a twist multiple of 2.75 
is sufficient. 

Besides the regular long-draft system, which 
for staple cottons and up to 1,%-inch rayon, there has been 
developed a system for rayon and blends which is suitable 
for staple up to 3-inch. On such long-draft systems a draft 
of 20 is easily possible. 

To keep the static conditions as low as possible, the 
maintenance of proper humidity conditions is essential. 
This should be about 55 to 60 per cent in the carding and 
spinning rooms. 


is used 


* 
How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 13) 


THIS MILL runs 1% denier 1,-inch staple viscose, and 

blends of this with 25 per cent acetate, making a 
quality product in the weave room. For running 100 per 
cent viscose stock two or three bales are opened at one 
time and fed directly into the breaker section of a two 
process picker. The stock is sprayed for the purpose of 
identification with a prepared tint. 

When the viscose-acetate of 50-50 blend is to be made, 
the stock is not blended except by making 100 per cent laps 
of each and then placing the proper number of laps on 
the apron of the breaker pickers. It will be noted that the 
breaker section of the picker is used for blending, with the 
finisher section taking care of making an even lap. Should 
the mill wish to make a 75-25 per cent viscose-acetate blend, 
the 50-50 viscose-acetate blend is made first and is run 
again on the breaker picker in the proper percentage of laps 
to give 75-25 per cent. 

No humidity is used in the picker room in order to pre 
vent static, but the mill does permit a lap that has been 
sprayed to age one day before running at the card; this is 
done in order to prevent the licker-in lapping-up. Speeds 
of the pin beaters, which are used in both sections of 
pickers, have been reduced from 1000 r.p.m. used on cotton 
to 800 r.p.m. for running rayon staple. Running the stock 
through the breaker beater more than once in order to get 
a good blend is thought to have some damaging effect on 
the stock, but the quality of the blend more than offsets 
the injury to the stock. 

Should the mill run blends of wool and rayon, the wool 
is put through the breaker picker first in order to loosen 
it up, the stock is then mixed with the rayon and the blend 
is sent back through both the breaker and finisher pickers. 
Also, it was said that dull rayon is much harder to open 
than bright stock, so the dull rayon is put through the 
breaker picker first in order to fluff it up before making a 
blend with other stocks. 

No increase is made in the air draft at the pickers, but 
in order to prevent split laps, roving is run in at the fin- 
isher picker. The bobbins are simply placed on the floor, 
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Some XK looms weaving fabrics containing blends of cotton 
and spun rayon yarns in a well known South Carolina mill. 
(Draper Corp. photo.) 


and inasmuch as the mill does not wish the roving to be 
run in at the same point on the lap each time, for fear of 
damaging clothing on the cards, the bobbins are moved after 
‘ach lap is made. Pins at the picker are tapered and all 
waste is re-worked at the hopper. 

If the blend 
sandwich method is used. 


is to consist of viscose-acetate-wool, the 

At the cards the licker-in runs 390 r.p.m., which may be 
somewhat higher than others run, but it is thought that 
this speed is necessary, especially on acetate, where it is 
essential to separate the fibers as much as possible to pre- 
vent several appearing together in the finished cloth. The 
doffer speed is 9 r.p.m. 

Card settings are as follows: Feed plate to licker-in as 
close as possible, about .007 or .010-inch; licker-in to cyl- 
inder .010; back knife plate to cylinder .022-inch top and 
bottom; front knife plate to cylinder .017-inch at top and 
.027-inch at bottom; cylinder screen to cylinder .034 back, 
.065 middle, and %4-inch at front; flats to cylinder .010- 
inch; doffer to cylinder .007; and comb to doffer .012-inch 

Humidity at the cards is maintained at 55 per cent rel- 
ative humidity. The flats are slowed down to from 1 t 
144-inch per minute, making as few strips as possible, with 
the strips being made going back to the hopper. 

Two process:s of drawing are used in order to get u 
still further blending action. As a matter of fact, this 
plant runs double roving through the spinning in order te 
get still further blending action. Only metallic rolls are 
run on the drawing frames. 

Less twist is run in rayon stock than in cotton on the 
roving and the machines are stopped off be 
tween doffs so that the flyers and clearers can be picked. 
On conventional slubbers the calfskin rolls are set tw 
inches front to middle and two inches middle to back. Rolls 
settings on the intermediate frames are 14-inch front to 
middle and 2 inches middle to back. Fine frames are set 
1%4-inch front to middle and 2-inch middle to back. 

Calfskin rolls (double apron type spinning) are used in 
the spinning room, the being equipped with the 
longer cradle. 21 turns of twist (3.83 T.M.) are used on 
3Us. It was brought out that rayon will cut the traveler 
and occasionally skin the. yarn so that neps gather in tle 
niche at the traveler, to be turned loose later and pass inty 
the yarn. 

For slashing, a 


processes 


frames 


mix consisting of tapioca and a gum 


softener is used, with a set of 4,200 ends on 30s runnins 


about 30 yards per minute. About 6 pounds of pressure is 
kept on the cylinders. 


(Continued on page 146) 




















Weaving Spun 


THE WEAVING of spun rayon fabrics depends to a 

great extent on the processes preceding the weave 
shed. The stock must have received proper handling 
throughout the preliminary processes and the yarn 
must have the correct twist multiple for warp and fill- 
ing. Also, the filling package must be so prepared 
that it will not slough-off in the loom. Above all, the 
yarn must be nursed along in the slashing process or 
the weave room will not be able to get the warps run 
off. 

With 6-harness capacity a surprising number of 
weaves and patterns can be made on the high speed 
cam looms. With the exception of figures, checks and 
plaids, practically the entire rayon field can be cov- 
ered. Novelty clothes can be made from slub and flake 
yarns, and even a combination of the two. These nov- 
elty goods are usually used in the manufacture of 
ladies’ dresses. Gabardines, irregular twills, herring- 
bones and basket weaves are very popular for sport 
shirts, slack suits and regular suits for men and wom- 
en. Blends of viscose and acetate rayon, rayon and 
wool or flax and combinations in twisted yarns create 
numerous effects. 

In changing looms over from cotton to rayon weav- 
ing, there are very few changes to be made. The high 
speed cam loom is usually run at from 190 p.p.m. to 
210 p.p.m. in weaving cotton, which, in this writer’s 
opinion is too fast for weaving rayon. For the best 
results in quality, 170 p.p.m. is a very good speed. 
Perforated tin used on the sand roll will damage the 
rayon fibers and should be changed. Rubber, cork or 
fine emery cloth fillet can be used. 

A double let-back pawl is very desirable in weav- 
ing fine rayon goods. Both cast iron and brass eyes 
are being used in the shuttles, with the cast iron eye 
being preferred for coarse or slub filling. The writer 


A room of XK looms on spun rayon fabrics in a southern cotton textile mill. (Draper Corp. photo.) 





Rayon Fabrics 


finds that for all filling up to 40s, the brush bristle 
is more satisfactory than the rabbit fur, which is 
generally used. Rubber temple rolls should replace the 
spiked roll to lessen the danger of cutting the filling. 

For box looms there are several important improve- 
ments that should be of interest to weavers of fancy 
spun rayon goods. Some of the newer rayon looms 
have been equipped with the batwing picking motion. 
In some types of looms the filling stop motion has been 
placed in the center of the loom. Also helpful in weav- 
ing of spun rayon goods is the re-designed let-off mo- 
tion of either the friction band and lever type or the 
full automatic type which operates on the principle 
of a watch escapement. 

The loom motions are set up and timed very much 
the same on rayon as on cotton. It is a good rule to 
have the warp run in a straight line from the whip 
roll to the sand roll, with the stop motion half way 
between the whip roll and the harness. A face, or 
cover, is obtained by tilting the stop motion stand to 
such an angle that the bottom shade will be tight and 
the top shade fairly slack. 

The warp should be run very tight to avoid a crepe 
effect in the cloth. If a vibrating whip roll is used, a 
vibrating cam with the least throw is the better of the 
two. 

Both spring tops and Lacey tops are used, with 
the spring tops preferred as they make it easier for 
the loom fixer to keep the harness tight. The harness 
cams should be timed so that the harness break about 
2% inches from the fell of the cloth. The harness 
should be set so that the bottom shade clears the race 
plate by at least 4%-inch. On plain weaves, especially 
poplin and broadcloth constructions, four-harness 
staggered cams are preferable to the regular two-har- 
ness cams. Care should be taken in the setting of the 
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staggered cams as all four harness cannot be leveled 
at once. The first and fourth harness are leveled about 
l-inch below the second and third harness. 

A new let-off motion is available which serves to 
hold the warp on heavy constructions; it works very 
good on styles up to 10-ounce per yard. This may be 
applied to the Roper let-off and consists of a wheel 
with a wide friction surface, which replaces the gears, 
and an adjustable friction band. For goods heavier 
than this, a drag roll is necessary. 

The spun rayon filling is a problem in itself. Fill- 
ing made from 100 per cent rayon is not conditioned 
on the conditioning machine, but should be allowed to 
condition at room temperature at least for one 8-hour 
shift. If it is taken directly from the spinning room 
to the loom, the result will be kinky filling. If the 
filling is allowed to dry out, it will have a tendency to 
get loose on the quill and slough off, especially on 
coarse numbers. A good way of overcoming a loose 
bunch is to use a quill with two ridges cut in the end 
next to the butt. When rayon is twisted with cotton 
to make two-ply filling it is usually conditioned and 
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must be carefully dried. If it is dried too much it 
will slough-off; if it is left damp it will make button- 
holes on the selvage. 

There is a general difference in opinion as to the 
relative humidity to be maintained in the weave room. 
The reason for this is that spun rayon will run at a 
relative humidity as low as 55 per cent, and as high 
as 80 per cent, proven by actual mill test. However, 
the best weaving results are not obtained at these ex- 
tremes. An ideal condition in a spun rayon weave 
room is a relative humidity of from 65 to 70 per cent, 
and a temperature of 80 degrees F. Variations in tem- 
perature and humidity are a major cause of loom stop- 
page and breakage, and each loom stop presents a pos- 
sibility of a defect in the cloth. 

The weave room is dependent upon the carding and 
spinning to furnish it with good warps and good fill- 
ing. If the warp is properly sized and the filling con- 
ditioned right and the room kept at an even tempera- 
ture, there is no reason why the weave room should 
not run just as well on spun rayon as it would on cot- 
ton. 


Some Basie Facts on Sizing Spun Rayon Warps 


A SIZE that coats as well as penetrates is more 

ideal with the materials commercially available 
in practice today for the sizing of filament rayon. 
If we confine our sizing mixture strictly to one that 
coats our anticipated results might be exceedingly 
poor. Proper coating would be accompanied with a 
material that provides surface anchorage, flexibility 
and an unbroken sheath. The attainment of this 
idealistic sizing would follow after relentless deter- 
mination to end in impracticability. Theoretically 
and practically a coating provides insulation against 
surface wear and in the case of filament rayon fila- 
ment wear and ultimate breakage. This development 
would depend upon some factors as follows: 

1. The selection of a base sizing materia] that 
provides a reasonably high and continuously 
uniform viscosity so that coating and not pen- 
etration is obtained on a very absorbent syn- 
thetic fiber. 

2. The selection of a base sizing material that 
provides surface anchorage, is flexible, pos- 
sessing some elasticity, low hygroscopic ten- 
dency and able to withstand completely the 
wear of the weaving operation. 

3. The selection of a base sizing material that 
will impart a sheath of sufficient added 
strength over the yarn so that no permanent 
distortion of the inner filament mass will be 
evident in the finished goods. 

Coating and penetration is more desirable and 
more practical. A sizing should be carefully selected 
for filament work to be thin enough to give desired 
penetration and adequate binding and correspond- 
ingly heavy enough to give surface coverage. When 


a size penetrates and binds and at the same time 


provides a microscopic coat, the sized yarn regard- 
less of the number of filaments behaves more as one 


unit of the same composition. In weaving, coating 
against coating gives best results, that is, consider- 
ing the outer coat to be smooth, reasonably flexible 
and non-tacky. 


Spun Rayon Sizing 


Spun rayons require a heavier mixture both in 
viscosity and concentration of solids. Here a size 
mixture must impart more added strength and a more 
dense surface coverage. The irregularity of the 
spun rayon is to be compared to cotton yarn rather 
than filament rayon, hence we are up against prob- 
lems similar to those encountered in cotton sizing, 
but more complex. For good weaving of spun rayon 
the size must bind deeply, add strength and provide 
a flexible surface coat of sufficient depth to level 
out and bind down protruding fiber ends. 

Rayon cut by the wet system is considered as 
having more elongation, strength and other desirable 
qualities than that cut by the dry system. Cutting 
in the wet allows Shrinkage and added strength. Dry 
cutting takes place after the yarn has been filament 
processed, or rather normally processed. Naturally 
some elongation is thus removed, whereas in wet 
cutting this would not be true. Crinkling of wet cut 
fibers during the finishing and drying operations 
gives a fiber that facilitates better and more uniform 
spinning. 

Spraying with chemicals, or ordinary waterproof- 
ing agents, as suggested by one person, would have 
little effect on sizing of spun rayons. Considering 
the period of time that a warp is on a loom at a given 
humidity even though the warp had been coated with 
a microscopic film and considered water or shower 
proof, this would not block the hygroscopic action 
of the yarn over the desired period of time. I might 
point out, however, that in some of the foreign coun- 
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tries semi-drying oils and resinous emulsions are 
used. Yarns thus sized have practically the same 
composition on them as oiled raincoats, or slickers. 
These sizing give excellent weaving results, but form 
dense plastic films practically water resistant and 
must be removed by solvent solutions. Domestic 
manufacturers consider such practice as being both 
lengthy and hazardous to the extent of producing 
uniformly dyed and finished goods. I feel that to 
accomplish a waterproof effect that would benefit 
weaving a relatively high percentage of such an in- 
soluble material would have to be used that subse- 
quent removal difficulties would offset its virtues. 
Spraying the warp with a penetrant prior to en- 
tering the size box would not facilitate sizing. The 
warp would take up a lower percentage size, because 
it would be partially saturated before entering. The 
best place for a penetrant, if necessary is to incor- 
porate it as an ingredient of the sizing mixture. 


Effect of Moisture on Yarn Strength 


Rayon loses roughly one-half of its strength when 
wet and the tensile strength also varies with the 
humidity. Most rayons are woven on looms that 
formerly wove cotton goods and many of the newer 
looms more adapted for rayon follow the same trend 
of design. Progress will be made in the elimination 
of start-up marks and numerous other uniformities 
when the loom manufacturer is presented with a 
clear understanding of the physical behavior of the 
synthetic yarns and in turn builds a loom much more 
delicate and sensitive than those in present usage. 
I feel that minimum tension uniformly applied from 
the start of a beam to the finish is part answer. Some 
form of a tension release when the loom stops would 
be a second portion. A third would be a mill problem 
of keeping the weave room uniformly humidified at 
the lowest percentage found satisfactory for good 
weaving. 

A rayon warp having practically all of the stretch 
taken out would show less start-up marks, but the 
end breakage would be so high that extremely poor 
weaving would ensue and the goods would all be 
seconds. Such a warp would not weave as well as 
a warp having not more than five per cent stretch 
taken out. Some elasticity is essential for weaving. 

Sizing can reduce elasticity, but this is seldom 
Significant. It is the mechanica] strain that the 
yarn is put to during the wet state that causes low- 
ered elasticity. Wet yarn means low tensile and 
with best handling during the slashing process 
strains are excessive, but necessary evils. Careful, 
experienced operators can keep the percentage re- 
duction at a minimum provided they have good equip- 
ment. 

Small amounts of sizings left in rayon materials 
will bring about uneven distribution of dyestuffs, 
as well as intensify open and closed places. True, 


or unmodified starch sizings would cause consider- 
able trouble in these respects, however, properly 
modified starches are satisfactory if they are de- 
sized properly before dyeing. A starch so modified 
as to be called a starch gum does not mean that we 
have a product that will rinse out completely after 
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the goods are woven. This must be checked careful- 
ly and generally speaking a starch gum that pro- 
duces a good weaving size is sufficiently starchy to 
necessitate desizing after weaving and before dye- 
ing or finishing. Properly desized goods will not 
cause trouble. More even distribution can be ob- 
tained by selection of a suitable size, uniform prep- 
aration and application of same. 


Slow Congealing Starches Widely Used 


For best results, slow congealing starches are 
best, for they give even distribution, though there 
are temperature changes that one has little control 
over. As an example a modified starch may seem to 
be giving suitable application by looking at it in 
the size box. It may be thin and quite fluid at a 
given temperature, but realizing that the yarn going 
into the box is at room temperature, is being rapidly 
carried through this size mixture and dressed, it is 
quite possible to obtain a size that is not ideal. That 
is if the mixture contains a modified starch that is 
subject to rapid, irreversible gelation it penetrates 
poorly and on being dressed at a temperature lower 
than application in the bath some of this surface 
congealed material is constantly contaminating the 
bath to gradually build up to irregular sizing. This 
type of a mixture produces hard size spots on yarn 
during drying and even though they are almost 
microscopic in size are not readily visible, but can 
be detected by handling as they have a semi-rough 
surface. Starch sizes that skim usually fall into this 
class. The answer to preventing trouble in connec- 
tion with the foregoing would be close supervision 
of the slashing process. 

A softener added to the size mixture tends to 
give more distribution to the size mixture, as well as 
to prevent sticking of the yarn to the drying cylin- 
ders. The softener makes the mixture penetrate bet- 
ter, softer, and slower congealing. 

A sulphonated, or emulsified tallow is met with 
more favor in spun rayon sizings for they are heavier 
than filament sizings. Spun rayon yarns have much 
more surface than filament yarns and there is more 
need of a waxy form of a surface lubricant, both 
from the standpoint of sticking on the cylinders and 
surface lubrication during the weaving operation. 
Too, the tendency to foam in the size box is lessened 
with a sulphonated tallow, or emulsified tallow. 
Spun rayon sizings having more viscosity than fila- 
ment sizing require softeners that are not liable to 
foam, as foam built up in a viscous mass “stands” 
better and produces uneven sizing. Sulphonated oils 
work well in thin filament sizing of starch gums, or 
gelatin and foam is of no consequence. Lubrication 
filament yarn is much like lubricating a glass rod 
and a small amount of oil is quite satisfactory. 

Considering the amount of glycerine in pure beef 
tallow and the small percentage tallow used in a 
size mixture dressed over thousands of yards of warp 
yarn, it is most doubtful that by comparative test 
any difference in weaving results would be noted 
glycerine present, or glycerine absent. A good tal- 
low for this work would be one that has not been 
pressed of stearine and having a free fatty acid con- 
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tent of not more than two per cent. An edible tallow 
would be quite satisfactory as a base raw material. 

A rapid penetrant usually does not embody soft- 
ening character. The best approach to this problem 
would be to increase the softening agents in the size 
mixture, soften after weaving during finishing, or 
desize and soften at the same time. 

A sulphonated softener does not actually become 
intersoluble with a carbohydrate material. It blends 
with, or coats the microscopic particles in the sizing 
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bath and on drying is adsorbed partially, but tends 
to cut down on starch to starch linkage thereby pro- 
ducing softness, or broken chains depending upon 
the percentage softener on the starch. Glycerine is 
not a fat, but an alcohol (propenyl). It is some- 
times classed as a softener, however it is virtuous 
as a lubricant and hygroscopic. Starch and glycerine 
are intersoluble, providing sufficient heat is applied, 
therefore it looks as though glycerine might act as 
a plasticizer, but not a softener. 





Tables showing the effect of filament 
denier in rayon staple fiber upon the 
strength of spun rayon yarns. . . . 
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Fig. 1. 


THESE tables, made available through the courtesy of The 
American Viscose Corporation and taken from the booklet ‘‘Fibro 
in the Cotton Industry,’’ show the effect of filament denier on yarn 
strength. 


‘‘Other things being equal, yarns spun from fine deniers are 
stronger than yarns spun from coarser ones. Fig. 1 shows the 
strength obtained by spinning 16s yarns from filaments of tour 
different deniers. The change of dry single thread strength :s a 
fall of 33 per cent from the finest to the coarsest. It is on this 
account that the coarse deniers are not used for spinning fine counts. 
Rather less change takes place in wet single thread strength, the 
corresponding fall being about 25 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that there is a linear fall of strength with increasing denier 
in the count. 


‘*In Fig. 2 is shown the effect of spinning yarns of different 
count from filaments of different denier. As the count is increased 
there is a steady, approximately linear, fall in strength sharper in 
the coarser deniers than the finer.’’ 


Tests have been made to show the effect of staple length on 
yarn strength over a range of twists. In all cases the maximum 
strength is reached before a twist multiple of 2.7 is reached and 
the twists required for maximum strength are higher as the staple 
length decreases. The effect of this is clearly shown in Fig. 3, a 
graph for 60s. At this count the twist multiple required to obtain 
maximum strength with one-inch staple is 3.2 but that for the 1 
7/16-inch staple the twist multiple to get maximum strength is 2.8 
and for 2-inch staple a twist multiple of 2.4 gives maximum strength. 
This illustrates the value of using maximum, staple length where 
the softest twisted yarns are required, an effect that is already 
well-known in cotton spinning. 
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Dyeing Yarn and Piece Goods 
Containing Spun Rayon 


By Louis I. Fidell 






Technical Service Department, 
Calco Chemical Division, 


THE ADVENT of filament rayon introduced a source 

of textile material which was highly adaptable 
to the equipment and experiences of the silk process- 
ers. With some modification of equipment, the manu- 
turers of silk and silk products were readily able to 
exploit the new yarn. The rapid expansion of the 
industry and the high consumption of filament rayon 
attest to the success which met the introduction of 
this new textile material. 

In a similar way, by the introduction of rayon 
staple fiber, brought about through a change in the 
process of filament rayon manufacture to produce 
fibers of predetermined length and denier and the 
further changes to introduce curl and crimp in staple 
rayon, adaptable to spinning by the cotton and wool 
systems, new sources of textile materials were 
opened for exploitation to the cotton and wool spin- 
ning industries. Raw materials of controlled uni- 
formity of dimension and quality enabled the estab- 
lished cotton and woolen industries to produce new 
and variegated fabrics, to equal and surpass in ap- 
pearances, utility and sales appeal the formerly 
prevalent fabrics of cotton, wool and silk. 

In the same manner as the dyeing of filament 
rayons and the fabrics made from them was easily 
adaptable to silk processing and dyeing methods, the 
staple rayons and the fabrics made from them were 








All-stainless-steel small package dyeing machine, for handling 
spun rayon. 
pany.) 


(Courtesy, Gaston County Dyeing ‘Maciine Com- 





American Cyanamid Company. 


readily processed and dyed with minor changes in 
equipment and methods in the manner of cotton and 
wool. 

Today we have staple fibers in rayon, acetate, 
wool, cotton, and silk. The resulting cloths produced 
from any one of these staple fibers and combinations 
of them are of variety and texture undreamed of be- 
fore. 

It is almost impossible without close inspection 
and at times without chemical and microscopic ex- 
amination to identify accurately the composition of 
some fabrics. , 

A wooly appearing men’s wear material may con- 
tain only enough wool to give a fuzzy appearance, 
or to permit of finishing so that the felting action 
of the wool will give a solidity to the cloth which is, 
in the main, spun rayon.* Or the mixtures of spun 
rayon with acetate or cotton cannot by sight or touch 
be distinguished from similar cloths of wool. 

The appearance of mixed wool stock-dyed fabrics 
is easily simulated by weaving yarns of mixed staple 
rayon and acetate, or rayon and wool, and then dye- 
ing in the piece. 

The dyeing of rayon staple and its mixtures fol- 
low naturally with the physical condition of the 
fiber or fabric at the time it is dyed, allowances be- 
ing made for variations in applicability and affinity 
of the dyestuffs used, requirements of fastness, 
finishing results desired, equipment at hand and 
costs. 


Yarn Dyeing 


Pressure dyeing equipment, the type in which the 
dye liquor is in motion, is the best for dyeing yarns 
made of rayon staple fiber. The softness and full- 
ness of the yarns and the swelling and loss of tensile 
strength of rayons when wet require that a minimum 
of stress and mechanical manipulation be an essen- 
tial consideration in the wet processing. 

Packages should be wound as soft as possible, 
consistent with the package retaining its shape dur- 
ing the dyeing operation, and allowing for the swell- 
ing of the viscose rayon when wet. 

Due to the marked affinity of spun rayon for sub- 


*AUTHOR’S NOTE: Although viscose, acetate, and other artificial 
cellulosic fibers are classified as rayons, the general usage for 
“spun rayon” covers the meaning for spun viscose, whereas the 
other staple fibers are referred to specifically as acetate—wool, 
cotton with the term “spun” used where a filament type of the 
same rayon exists. 
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stantive dyestuffs, since it acts similarly to bright 
viscose, it is essential to select dyestuffs that are 
slow exhausting and of good solubility. 


Substantive dyestuffs containing a minimum of 
salt diluent give the best penetration of packages 
and uniformity of results. 

The rate of dyeing should be cut down by maxi- 
mum dilution of the dye bath. The greater the ratio 
of liquor to material, the more uniform the color 
throughout the package. The water should be soft 
or fortified with fatty alcohols or alkali phosphates. 


The dissolved dyestuff is added in portions and 
each portion permitted to circulate through the pack- 
ages and be exhausted before the following addition 
is made. This method requires careful formulating 
and is the quickest and most economical. 

The dyestuffs used should be as much as pos- 
sible of equal dyeing rate. 

After the color has all been added and circulated 
through the machine for % hour at 90 degrees C., be- 
ing brought up from a starting temperature of 50 
degrees C., the salt, if any is required, is then added 
in 5 per cent portions. In light shades it is advisable 
to dye without the use of salt. For heavier shades 
the 5 per cent additions of salt should be fed in grad- 
ually so as not to exhaust the color on the outside 
of the packages. 

Circulation of the liquor should be “outside in” 
with as rapid a flow through the packages as can be 
obtained. Circulating “outside in” where an ade- 
quate flow is obtainable and packages are of proper 
size, and increasing the rate of flow, gives maximum 
penetration and uniformity, and satisfactory results. 

Where it is essential to use vat colors for fast- 
ness requirements, the selection of colors of uniform 
dyeing properties at high or low temperature is even 
more essential than with direct dyeing colors. The af- 
finity of the vat color in the reduced state for vis- 
cose rayon is very intense at the proper dyeing tem- 
perature and the selection of uniform affinity colors 
in combination shades is important for level results. 

A newly developed pigment method of dyeing, 
with proper selection of colors, gives good results. 
The color is dispersed with soap at 60 degrees C. 
(2 per cent soap). The dispersed vat colors and 
soap are circulated through the packages at about 
80 degrees C. When the circulation is uniform and 
air free, the required amount of caustic, usually %4- 
ounce per gallon for light shades up to 1'%-ounce 
per gallon maximum for dark, is added to the expan- 
sion tank. After this is distributed through the sys- 
tem, the hydro is then added. 

14-ounce per gallon for light shade up to 114- 
ounce sodium hydrosulphite per gallon for dark 
shades is slowly strewn into the expansion tank, tak- 
ing care to maintain the alkalinity of the dye liquor 
in the expansion tank by not adding the hydro too 
rapidly. 

After the addition of the hydro, the circulation 
is adjusted to permit a maximum circulation through 


the packages and only a fine stream through the ex- 


pansion tank. 
The dyebath concentration of the chemicals given 
should insure a bath which will keep in good condi- 
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The 500-pound capacity package dyeing machine. 
Drum & Co. photo.) 


tion throughout the entire run in well-conditioned 
equipment. 

The question of water is essential in that if it is 
not of zero hardness, additions of water softening 
alkali phosphates should be made. 

Additions of salt are usually unnecessary with 
vat colors on spun rayon. 

After dyeing for about 45 minutes at 80 degrees 
C. the dye bath is drained and the lot rinsed if neces- 
sary. 

Oxidation is carried out with 1 to 2 per cent 
sodium perborate at 60 degrees C. for 10 minutes fol- 
lowed by one or two hot rinses at 65 degrees C. for 
10 minutes each. 

11% to 2 per cent soap is then added to the water 
and the lot soaped at 95 degrees C. for 15 minutes. 
The soap is then drained and one or two rinses of 5 
minutes each at 60 degrees C. complete the dyeing. 

Where the minimum circulation is calculated at 
314 gallons per package per minute the circulation 
can be entirely outside in. 


Sulphur Colors 


Sulphur colors on spun rayon yarns are dyed in 
similar manner to direct dyeing colors. Extreme 
care must be taken to put the colors in solution with 
sodium sulphide (conc.) 

The dyestuff is dissolved by stirring into the hot 
solution of sodium sulphide (cone.) and soda ash, 
making sure the volume of water to sulphide (conc.) 
is approximately 20 to 1 or less. Boil gently a few 
minutes if necessary but make sure the color is fully 
dissolved. 

The soda ash will run up to 8 per cent on the 
weight of the goods. 

The ratio of sulphide (conc.) to dyestuff is 1 to 1 
for yellows, Bordeauxs, browns, and blues; % or °4 
to 1 for greens and blacks and 1 to 1% for tans. 

Circulating the liquor until air free and then 
adding 1% to 1 per cent of sulphide (conc.) and %% 
per cent soda ash before adding the dissolved color 
will keep the color flowing through and prevent too 
rapid exhaustion. 

Salt should not be added until after % hour run 
at 95 degrees C. and then should be added slowly. 
5S per cent of salt up to 20 per cent maximum for 




















General view of a 


modernized package dyeing department 
in a prominent southern yarn mill : ; ; ; : ; , 


blacks and dark shades is usually sufficient. 

Circulate liquor till maximum exhaustion is ob- 
tained and rinse at 70-80 degrees C. for 10 minutes. 

Use colors of maximum concentration and mini- 
mum salt content as in other colors. 

On equipment with inadequate circulation and for 
other conditions such as size of packages and tight- 
ness of wind on packages, and variations in color 
affinity, circulation from inside out may be utilized 
for a part of the run. 


Dyeing Spun Rayon Piece Goods 


The first consideration in dyeing piece goods is 
the construction of the cloth as to texture, that is, 
the number of ends and picks per inch and the yarn 
twist. This, together with the visible finish desired, 
determines whether to process full width or in the 
rope form. 

Second is the removal of sizing materials, tints 
and lubricants necessitated by throwing and weav- 
ing. 

Third, the composition of the fabric, and the per- 
centages of the various fibers present. 

Fourth, the fastness requirements of the dyed 
goods and the selection of the dyestuffs and their 
adaptability to the dyeing procedure necessitated by 
the first consideration. 

Fifth, properly adjusted equipment, preferably of 
stainless steel construction for wet processing. 

Singeing is the first step in proper processing of 
smooth flat finish all-rayon, cotton-and-rayon piece 
goods, and mixtures containing wool. Goods intended 
for white are usually not singed, nor are mixtures for 
contrast where the light colored or white fiber is 
desired for hairy effect. 

Singeing by gas flames can be combined with de- 
sizing by passing the goods from the singer into a 
bath of malt—diastafor, or proteolytic enzyme, main- 
tained at not over 60 degrees C. is generally used. 

The impregnation with the malt liquor should be 
thorough, since complete saturation of the goods 
with the malt liquor is essential for removal of siz- 
ing. The goods are then laid up a while. 

Undue pressure on the rolls, if the material is 
padded or processed on the quetsch should be avoid- 
ed here as in further operations. Covering the rolls 
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with felt or wrapping with cloth will prevent crush- 
ing of the rayon fibers. 

The desizing bath or malting serves as the initial 
wetting besides preparing the goods for ready re- 
moval of starch, gelatine or other sizing material in 
the following rinse bath. 

Materials that tend to draw in or crack because 
of high filling twist or tightness of weave or from 
containing acetate should not be subjected to ex- 
treme temperature changes, and as a rule tempera- 
ture changes on spun rayons at any stage of wet 
processing or in drying should be gradual, despite 


the following. 


Spun rayon fabrics containing an appreciable 
amount of wool should be given a crabbing before 
dyeing. This is carried out on the jig by two passes 
into hot water at 200 degrees F. followed by two cold 
passes. 


A steaming on the long frame serves the same 
purpose as crabbing for setting the weave and con- 
ditioning the cloth for further wet processing. The 
steam should not be directly against the cloth but at 
a baffle. A hood with an exhaust fan, placed close 
enough over the clips to draw the steam uniformly 
through the cloth, is advisable. The cloth is taken 
off without tension and much narrower than fin- 
ished width to allow framing after processing to 
draw out creases and wrinkles. 


Scouring 


The rinsed malted goods are given a soap-and- 
soda scour, preferably on the continuous type full 
width scouring machine equipped with a variable 
speed adjustment, allowing 10 to 20 minutes for a 
pass. Materials for jig dyeing are taken off full 
width and those for beck dyeing are taken off in 
rope form. 

Crepes of spun rayon and wool, and spun rayon 
acetate mixtures are scoured at 60 to 65 degrees C. 
substituting ammonia and alkali phosphates for soda 
ash. 

All-rayon materials and rayon-cotton mixtures are 
scoured at 200 F. or under the boil. 

For all-spun-rayon fabrics scour under the boil 
with: 


4 lb. soap 
8 lb. soda ash 
1 lb. of fatty alcohol detergent 


\" 100 gallons. 
For mixtures with acetate and wool at 65 and 
60 degrees C. 


4 lb. of soap 
2 lb. of tetra sodium pyrophosphate \to 100 gallons. 
or ammonia 


For scouring on the jig or dye boxes for all spun 
rayon or rayon-cotton mixtures: 


2% soap 

2% soda ash 

%% fatty alcohol detergent 
run under the boil for 20 minutes. 

For mixtures containing acetate or wool 

2% soap 

1% to 2% tetra sodium pyrophosphate or ammonia 
run at 60-65 degrees C. for 20 minutes. 
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For all-spun-rayon or mixtures with cotton to be 
chlorine bleached, 2 pounds of caustic soda flakes is 
added to each 100 gallons of scouring liquid. 

On the dyeing machines, this would be: 


0% soda ash 

244% soap 

14% caustic soda flakes 
for 15 minutes on the rope dyeing equipment or 6 to 8 
ends on the jig. This leaves the material in proper 
condition for the subsequent chlorine bleach with 4 
to 34 degrees Tw. sodium hypochlorite. 

The bleach is followed by two rinsings, souring 
with sulphuric acid, rinsing well to remove all traces 
of acid and softening before drying. 

Wool mixtures are best bleached with peroxide 
slightly alkaline with silicate of soda at 150 degrees 
F. Peroxide bleaching generally gives a fuller hand 
than hypochlorite bleaching. 

Dyeing 

All-spun-rayon constructions for women’s dress 
goods and for prints are dyed with fast-to-light or 
dischargeable colors of which there is a wide selec- 
tion both in the direct dyeing and formaldehyde aft- 
ertreated colors. 

In this connection it will be found that additional 
color value on colors recommended for aftertreat- 
ment with formaldehyde can be obtained by adding 
the formaldehyde to the dyebath. Where wash fast- 
ness is a requisite, tests of the dyestuff dyed by 
aftertreatment should be made against dyeings with 
the formaldehyde in the dyebath. In general, the 
aftertreated colors will show a lesser staining of 
white rayon but a greater letdown in strength of 
color. A dyebath containing 1 per cent of soda ash 
on the weight of the material will show better pene- 
tration than one not alkaline. 

Despite the marked affinity of direct colors for 
spun rayon of the viscose type, cases have been en- 
countered where the spun rayon had very little at- 
traction for the dyestuff. In combination with cot- 
ton the spun rayon appeared much lighter in shade 
and varied at different parts of the piece. 

In such cases a treatment under the boil for 20 
minutes in al per cent solution of caustic soda, fol- 
lowed by a copious hot rinse to remove the alkali, 
equalizes the dyestuff distribution in the subsequent 
dyeing operation and gives uniformity of shade. 

Dyeings of light blues, greens, and violets, are 
brighter without alkali, and 1 per cent of fatty alco- 
hol sulphonates or 2 per cent of a good quality sul- 
phonated oil can be used instead of soda ash, ex- 
tending the dyeing time to get sufficient penetra- 
tion. 

Dyeing on all-spun-rayon is conducted at 90 de- 
grees C. Starting at 55 degrees C. the bath is 
brought to the higher temperature and run 45 min- 
utes to one hour. Light shades can be dyed without 
salt and heavier shades with 10 to 30 per cent salt 
added in gradual portions. It is advisable to completely 
exhaust the dye bath to avoid shading after dyeing, 
while the goods are still wet. 

Diazotized and developed colors, when used for 
special discharge requirements or cross dye pur- 
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A line of piece-goods dye jigs, suitable for the hemeeees of 
fabrics containing spun rayon yarns... 


poses, are dyed in the usual manner, rinsed warm 
and then cold, diazotized with 3 per cent nitrite of 
soda and 8 per cent Muriatic acid for % hour at 
minimum water temperature or for two to three pass- 
es on the jig. This is followed by a cold wash and 
developing. With wool and with acetate mixtures, 
the alkalinity of the developing bath should be con- 
trolled. Where caustic soda or potash is used for 
dissolving the developer, an excess should be avoid- 
ed, and the goods thoroughly rinsed or soaped light- 
ly at 50 degrees C. after rinsing. 

For wool-rayon mixtures or acetate-rayon mix- 
tures to be dyed in solid shades, dyeing is conducted 
at maximum temperature as for all rayon, with the 
addition of neutral dyeing wool and, or, acetate 
colors. 

For effect work where wool or acetate is to be 
left white, the rayon colors should be carefully se- 
lected. 

Where wool is to be left white it is advisable to 
use retarding agents and ammonia, dyeing at not 
over 65 degrees C. 

For leaving acetate white, selected colors must be 
used and dyeing can be carried out at maximum tem- 
perature, but increasing the fatty alcohol, or with 
soap additions and exhausting the dye bath as much 
as possible. 

Contrasting shades of either spun rayon and wool 
or spun rayon and acetate can be dyed in the same 
bath with properly selected colors. In such cases 
it is advisable to dye the wool or acetate first. Spun 
rayon and wool mixtures for contrast are dyed on 
the beck or jig with neutral dyeing acid color at 
maximum temperatures with slight additions of for- 
mic acid if necessary. The bath is then neutralized 
and the rayon dyed at.140 degrees with addition of 
common or Glauber’s salt. 


Spun rayon and acetate mixtures of heavy con- 
struction or tight weave are dyed on the jig. Four 


ends at 80 degrees C. with the required acetate and 


direct colors and % per cent fatty alcohol are fol- 
lowed by additions of salt and raising to maximum 
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temperature for the remainder of the run. 

The presence of salt at higher temperatures, over 
180 degrees F., prevents the delustering of the ace- 
tate. 

In the dyeing of mixtures to simulate stock dyed 
wool combinations, the effect is produced not by 
leaving the contrasting fiber white but by dyeing 
the dark shade first and then shading the remaining 
fiber to blend with the darker color. 

Mixtures of spun rayon with wool or acetate 
made by blending the raw stocks and then spinning 
the yarns require accurate matching of the individ- 
ual fibers and this necessitates the use of powerful 
pick glasses. These should be a part of each dyer’s 
equipment. Unless the individual fibers are matched 
the appearance of the cloth cannot be matched. The 
best contrasts are obtained where the construction 
of the fabric is from yarns of different fibers, either 
alone or plied rather than from mixtures of the raw 
stock. 

Sulphur colors for requirements of wash fastness 
are applied in the pad jig or submerged type jig 
where a minimum exposure to oxidation is involved. 
The reduced colors are applied from a bath aug- 
mented with 14 to %-ounce to the gallon of glucose 
which helps prevent premature oxidation. Selection of 
equal affinity colors and careful addition of salt and 
the use of slow oxidizing sulphur colors are required, 
followed by hot rinse and aftertreatment if required. 

With the vat colors the material may be pigment 
padded first and then transferred to the jig for re- 
duction and dyeing. 


Drying 


Drying of spun rayon cloth should not be drastic. 
A vacuum extraction after the dyeing is the best pre- 
liminary to good finishing results. Drying for crepes 
in the dry box should be under controlled condition 
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with gradual removal of the moisture from the cloth 
and without tension. 

Goods dried on the tenter frame should be pulled 
out gradually and not completely on the first run, 
using no linear tension. A second pass to complete 
the drying and pulling out to size will improve the 
quality. If drying on cans is resorted to, the first 
three or four cans could be covered and the tempera- 
ture in the cans stepped up to give satisfactory drying 
and to avoid baking at the first few cans. 

Wherever possible in all wet processing, squeezing 
the cloth under pressure rolls and tension along the 
length of the goods should be avoided, and the equip- 
ment should be perfectly adjusted to prevent distor- 
tion, especially where the goods is to be discharged or 
printed. 

For crease-proofing spun rayons, it is to be re- 
membered that the fast to light colors are greatly af- 
fected in their fastness. Tabulations of the fastnesses 
before and after crease-proofing as regards light and 
wash fastness are available from studies made by the 
dyestuff manufacturers and these should be consulted 
before mistaken conceptions are formed. 

In many cases the wash fastnesses are improved 
by crease-proofing. Advice is available as to which 
colors are better formaldehyde aftertreated and which 
are better not aftertreated. 

All available data should be perused to obtain the 
best results with regard to the colors suitable for 
crease-proofing. 


Permanent finishing and crease-proofing are the 
last and most important steps in the production of 
spun rayon cloth, whose quality is more than fleeting, 
and without which the finishing of spun rayon fabrics 
is not complete. Although imposing an additional 
cost, permanent finishing and crease-proofing pay for 
themselves in maintained quality and should not be 
lightly dismissed as unnecessary practices. 





Bad Company Reputation 


It is now nearly five years since John Atwood was trans- 
ferred to the superintendency of a branch plant located in 
a small city. He soon found that the company did not 
have a very good reputation in the town. 

He called his foremen together and told them frankly 
that he was troubled about the company’s reputation, and 
asked them to tell him what, in their opinion, was the cause. 

The superintendent got an earful from his foremen. Some 
of the items which they suggested as contributing to the 
company’s unfavorable reputation were: unequal pay for 
equal work, low pay on many jobs, the wage payment plan 
not understood by many workers, no interest shown by the 
company in the activities of the community, unwillingness 
to talk to applicants, and use of a “no help wanted” sign, 
while other concerns were willing to talk to job hunters, 
bad accident record, and a policy of not hiring anyone over 
40. 

The superintendent investigated and found that many 
of these statements were based on conditions which he 
could remedy. In addition, he put it up to his foremen to 
deal with their men in a manner which would cause them 
to speak well of their company, and he charged them to 
regulate their own conduct off the job so that they would 
be a credit to the company. 

The change in that community’s opinion has been slow 
but, in the five years that have passed, the company has 
come to be ranked as one of the best places to work in the 
locality. “Management Information”, Elliott Service Co. 


Teaches a Lesson 


A textile mill superintendent told how his carding room 
overseer recently taught a safety lesson to his men. 

A ecard tender in this department made the mistake of 
trying to clean a machine while it was running, in viola- 
tion of a department safety rule. In doing so, he lost part 
of a finger. The wound became infected and he nearly lost 
his hand. 

After this man had heen absent from work for a week, 
the overseer put up a notice on the department bulletin 
board to this effect: “Pete Jorgensen tried to save five 
minutes by cleaning his machine while it was running. Com- 
pare those five minutes with the time he has lost.’’ 

The overseer tacked up on the bulletin board Pete Jor- 
gensen’s weekly clock card with no time punched on it, due 
to the injured man’s absence. Each week, when a new clock 
card came out from the payroll department, the overseer 
tacked it up until a series of 7 blank clock cards was ex- 
hibited on the bulletin board. In this vivid way, he brought 
home to all of his force the story of the cost of carelessness. 
At the same time, he taught them all a new respect for 
safety rules and regulations, 

How much time do you give to thinking up new ways to 
teach safety lessons to your men? Are you making full use 
of your department bulletin board? Are you doing all you 
can to visualize the importance of safe working habits? 
When accidents do occur, do you make the most effective 
use of them as object lessons to others?—‘Management In- 
formation”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Dyeing Rayon Staple Fiber 
in Raw Stock Form 


By T. R. Johnson 


Dyestuffs Department, Organic Chemicals Division 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, Incorporated 


THAT amazing fiber, rayon, has been with us for 

quite a number of years and most dyers have 
experienced various difficulties and troubles trying 
to secure practical and satisfactory dyeing methods. 
During the past few years these troubles have large- 
ly been eliminated by a decided improvement in the 
manufacture of the rayon, an improvement in me- 
chanical equipment, and the greatly improved ma- 
terials supplied by the dyestuff manufacturers, plus 
an increased knowledge regarding the properties of 
the dyes and finishing chemicals. 

The recent growth in the consumption of rayon 
staple fibers has been quite impressive. No definite 
figures are obtainable regarding the quantities con- 
sumed by mills as natural and dyed staple, but a 
fair estimate would be that 10-20 per cent is dyed 
either as yarn or in the staple form. 

Rayon staple is supplied in various deniers and 
lengths as well as bright and dull in luster. The 
largest production is 1.5 denier and 5.5 denier, in 
1.5 inch length, though other deniers between these 
two and staple lengths from 1.5 inches to 2.5 inches 
can be purchased, with a growing tendency toward 
the longer staple lengths. 

Those mills with large spinning rings which nor- 
mally manufacture 30s or coarser yarns apparently 
have a decided advantage in producing fabrics com- 
posed of spun rayon. Since these manufacturers as 
a rule have rawstock dyeing equipment, it is only 
logical that they have been confronted with the 
problem of dyeing rayon staple fiber. 

Dyed rayon staple is generally made into fabrics 
as a blend with other fibers. Mixtures of this fiber 
and cotton find a wide use in the manufacture of 
fabrics that are used for ladies’ dress-goods, men’s 
suiting and trouser cloth as well as sport ensembles 
consisting of shirts and slacks. Combinations of 
rayon staple with either wool, silk or acetate, indi- 
vidually or in multi-fiber blends, are used for pro- 
ducing ladies’ high quality dress-goods and men’s 
suiting fabrics in medium to light weight construc- 
tions. If properly manufactured and finished, these 
materials are difficult to distinguish from all-wool 
fabrics of comparable constructions. It is in this 
field of blended fibers that the dyeing of rayon 
staple is of greatest interest. 

In the dyeing of rayon staple fiber, the conven- 





EpIToR’s NOTE: Strictly speaking, viscose staple fiber and 
acetate staple fiber are both classified as rayon staple fiber. Com- 


mon usage, however, tends to refer to viscose only, in using the. 


terms “rayon staple’ and “spun rayon’’, and when this is done, 
acetate is referred to separately. It should be noted, to avoid 
— that this practice is followed by the author of this 
article. 


tional types of rawstock dyeing machines are used, 
such as the vacuum, the revolving, and the closed 
circulating types, the latter type being the most 
popular today. In the vacuum type machine the dye 
liquor is circulated from the bottom of the machine 
upward, through the fiber, then the solution is 
passed through a heavy, perforated lid and back to 
the intake of the pump. The revolving machine con- 
sists of a large perforated cylinder with four equal 
pockets. The cylinder is erected on a dye box so 
that it is semi-submerged in the dye liquor. The 
cylinder revolves slowly while the dyeing and fin- 
ishing processes are carried out. The closed circu- 
lating type machine has a perforated top to keep 
the load of fiber in position and a solid top for com- 
pletely closing the machine. The dye liquor is di- 





Closed circulating type of rawstock dyeing machine widely 


used in dyeing rayon staple fiber. Courtesy, Morton Machine 


Works. ) 


rected to opposite sides of the machine and circu- 
lates from the top down through the fibers and back 
into the pump intake. 

The quality of work produced on these three types 
of machines is comparable, assuming that the grade 
of the castings, machine work and pumps is equal. 
The closed circulating type has increased in popu- 
larity in recent years because of lower labor costs in 
loading and unloading, a better circulatory system, a 
decidedly lower steam consumption to maintain uni- 
form temperatures during processing, and the ability 
to extract a high percentage of moisture by blowing 
air through the fiber in the final operation just pre- 
vious to unloading. 

The dyeing of cotton in the rawstock form on 
these types of machines has, of course, had its dif- 
ficulties because of variations in the raw cotton, the 
properties of individual dyestuffs, etc., and in many 
cases inferior results were obtained due to the poor 
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mechanical condition of the dyeing equipment. In 
most instances, the dyers of today, through years of 
experience, have overcome their major problems on 
cetton dyeing and do a very fine job. However, ray- 
on staple, due to its entirely different characteris- 
tics, offers an entirely new set of problems for the 
rawstock dyer. 


More Care Required in Dyeing Rayon Staple Fiber 


The largest proportion of staple rayon that is 
dyed today is of the viscose type, and this staple has 
the same physical characteristics and limitations as 
the filament type of rayon. The fiber, when wet, ab- 
sorbs moisture more readily than cotton and as a 
result swells to a much greater degree. In alkaline 
baths this swelling is even more pronounced and in 
highly alkaline solutions it may swell to such an ex- 
tent that it will be several times the size of the dry 
fiber. Since in its manufacture, rayon is treated with 
highly causticized solutions, the color absorbency is 
greater than that of cotton. Consequently, it is 


A ‘‘Cotton’’ staff photo showing an operative removing 
dyed rayon staple fiber from machine . ; . 


necessary to consider methods, the selection of dye- 
stuffs types and equipment, more carefully than for 
the dyeing of cotton in rawstock form. 

Because of the swelling action of rayon staple, it 
is not good practice to load any dyeing machine with 
more than 50 to 80 per cent of its normal capacity 
of cotton. It is also good practice to shake out the 
fiber carefully as it comes from the bale so that it is 
well opened.. The load should be placed evenly in the 
machine and particular care should be taken to pack 
thoroughly around the kier walls to prevent channel- 
ling. The poundage loaded. should be determined 
by the mechanical condition of the machine. 


Selecting the Individual Colors 


The selection of individual colors. for dyeing of 
rayon staple fiber may be determined in several ways 
in the laboratory. A so-called capillary test was 
first. used and proved fairly satisfactory. By this 
method, one is able to select. those dyestuffs which 
show the greatest capillary attraction for viscose 
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rayon in given concentrations and at equal tempera- 
tures. Another method was devised based on the 
temperature at which individual colors exhaust most 
completely; and practical results have proved that 
the lower the temperature of maximum exhaustion, 
the more level the dyeing. 

Yet another satisfactory test is the determination 
of the exhaust rate of the individual color at the 
dyeing temperature. This is an easy check in that 
a number of skeins of equal weight are put into a 
dye solution that will bear the same ratio of volume 
as the type of equipment to be used in the plant and 
single skeins are removed at intervals of from one 
to two minutes. Those types exhausting more slow- 
ly are best suited for the dyeing of staple rayon and 
practical results check this test quite closely. As 
salt additions are generally necessary to secure an 
economical color yield, it was also found that those 
colors exhausting less rapidly with additions of salt 
would give the most satisfactory results from the 
standpoint of level dyeing. 

In obtaining a shade with a single dyestuff, the 
uneven results are not so pronounced. However, 
when it is necessary to match a shade by making a 
combination of several dyestuffs, the uneven results 
may be exaggerated by using colors of different be- 
havior in the dyebath. It is desirable to select those 
dyestuffs that have the same rate of exhaust, both 
with and without salt, and also those colors which 
show a similar rate of exhaust at given temperatures. 
Of course in making this selection, the color range, 
cost limitations and the required fastness must be 
taken into consideration. These requirements apply 
mainly to the direct dyes, developed colors, the for- 
maldehyde aftertreated types and sulphur dyestuffs. 


Dyeing Direct Colors on Rayon Staple 


The methods of dyeing staple rayon are rather 
varied, and justifiably so due to the great difference 
in conditions at particular plants. The method gen- 
erally employed for dyeing direct colors, consists of 
loading the rayon staple in the machine properly, 
then filling the machine with water, while adding 
the previously dissolved dyestuff. The liquor is not 
circulated until the machine has become filled as 
far as possible by gravity flow, after which the 
pump is started and the volume is brought to the 
capacity of the machine. The temperature is then 
raised to the desired point, the dyeing continued for 
about 10 minutes, after which the salt is added in 
two portions over a 10-minute period. The dyeing is 
then continued for 10 to 30 minutes depending on 
the depth of shade. To wash, the water is turned 
into the exhausted dye-bath and the fiber is given 
a running wash until the liquor is clear. The run- 
ning wash into the hot dyebath is generally more 
satisfactory since it does not allow the fibers to be- 
come as compact as if cold water is used in the first 
wash. In addition, a more thorough washing is se- 
cured by this method. 

A modification of this method is being used with 
improved results. After properly loading the staple 
into the machine, it is filled (without circulating) 
with hot water. The circulation is then started, the 
temperature is raised as high as the individual ma- 
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chine will permit, generally 180-200 degrees F. and 
the dissolved dyestuff is added over a 10-minute 
period. After circulating for 10 additional minutes 
the salt is added in four additions at intervals of 
2% to 5 minutes and the dyeing continued 10 to 20 
minutes, depending on the depth of shade. The 
washing operation is carried out as in the previous 
method. Improved results are obtained over the pre- 
vious method, due to the fact that the dyeing opera- 
tion is carried out at a temperature which is above 
the maximum exhaust rate of the colors, resulting in 
an improvement in the levelness of the dyed fibers. 


Dyeing with Developed Colors 


The developed eolors are dyed by these same 
methods, but after the dyeing operation the fibers 
should be washed until cold. To insure thorough 
penetration, the diazotizing bath should be run at 
90 degrees F. even though some brilliancy of shade 
may be sacrificed. In some cases the use of hydro- 
chloric acid in the diazotization process will produce 
brighter shades than if sulphuric acid is used. After 
diazotizing, a thorough cold wash is necessary, after 
which the color is developed at a temperature not 
lower than 70 degrees F. In some instances a slight 
excess of the chemicals used will assure a more even 
and complete coupling. Following the developing 
bath, the rayon staple is given a cold wash and in 
order to secure maximum wash fastness, it is neces- 
sary to follow with one or more hot washes with the 
addition of a scouring material to the first hot wash- 
ing operation. 

It is advisable that in all of the steps in these 
processes the machine should be kept full of water. 
If the machine is drained at any time, the fiber will 
become packed to such an extent that it will be dif- 
ficult to secure even circulation and penetration 
through the material in the subsequent operations. 

A new group of colors has recently been made 
available, which are dyed in the same manner as the 
direct dyestuffs, but the dyeing process is followed 
by an aftertreatment with formaldehyde. These 
colors are particularly suited for the dyeing of rayon 
staple and, in fact, are suited for the dyeing of all 
forms of viscose rayon. These dyestuffs, which are 
offered under various trade names, are dyed in the 
same manner as the direct dyes and after the rinsing 
operation, the colored fiber is given an aftertreat- 
ment with formaldehyde at a temperature of 120-140 
degrees F., followed by a running wash. The wash 
fastness of this class of colors is, as a whole, better 
than the developed types, their discharge properties 
excellent, and their light fastness satisfactory for the 
type of fabrics in which rayon staple is used. 


Dyeing with Sulphur Colors 


Sulphur colors are best applied by slowly adding 
the dyestuff solution to the hot liquor in the ma- 
chine generally taking 10 minutes:to. make:this -ad- 
dition. After adding the color solution;’the dyeing 
operation is continued 10 to 20 minutes and at the 


end of this time the necessary quantity of salt “is 


added. to. the :dye liquor over a period of 10 to 20 
minutes.:.The dyeing operation is continued 10 to 
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30 minutes, depending on the depth of shade. After 
the dyeing is completed, the dyed fiber is given a 
running wash which is continued until the wash 
liquor is clear and free of alkali by the phenolphtha- 
lein test. The stock may be unloaded at this point, 
but superior fastness can be secured by giving the 
fibers one or more hot washes with the addition of 
scouring materials to one of the hot washes. In the 
closed type of machine in many instances, where hot 
water is available, an increased color yield can be 
obtained by draining the dye bath and immediately 
blowing the fibers with air for 10 to 20 minutes. The 
washing operation is then given as described, using 
a warm wash first in order to eliminate the harden- 
ing of the fiber mass in the dyeing machine. 

As previously stated, the introduction of any al- 
kaline material causes an excessive swelling of the 
rayon fiber, and in addition impairs the processing 
qualities of the fiber in the mill operations of card- 
ing, drawing and spinning. Today these faults of 
sulphur dyed rayon staple can be greatly eliminated 
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A ‘‘Cotton’’ staff photo showing a battery of rotary dyeing 
machines handling rawstock rayon staple fiber ; ; : 


by incorporating into the sulphur dyebath a material 
that decreases the total alkalinity of the dye liquor 
and in many instances also increases the color yield. 
Because of the decreased alkalinity in the dyebath, 
less washing is required after the dyeing and a 
cleaner stock with superior fastness properties is 
secured. 


Naphthol Colors on Rayon Staple 


Due to the fact that this fiber has been used to a 
large extent in making low priced fabrics, the naph- 
thol colors have not found a wide use in the coloring 
of rayon staple. However, there is a noticeable trend 
toward improved fastness and it is well to consider 
these types. In the dyeing of naphthol colors, the 
rayon staple should be packed into the machine very 
carefully, since caustic soda is used in the naph- 
tholate bath with the resultant swelling of the fibers. 
The more satisfactory method is to enter the naph- 
thol solution while filling the dyeing machine with 
water and to increase the temperature of the bath 
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10-20 degrees F. over that normally used in applying 
the naphtholate to cotton in order to increase the 
penetration within the fibers and consequently se- 
cure more even absorption of the naphtholate by the 
The addition of the salt to the naphtholate 
bath should be carried out more slowly and started 
a little later in the process than in the dyeing of 


fibers. 


cotton. After naphtholating, the load is given two 
salt washes and if the closed type of machine is used, 
the fiber should be blown with air. The staple is 
then removed from the machine, extracted, and run 
through a fan to open up the fiber thoroughly. If 
no fan is available, the stock can be opened up by 
running through a dryer hopper and the dryer with- 
out heat in the dryer coils. The stock is then re- 
loaded into the dyeing machine and the shade de- 
veloped by coupling the naphtholate on the fiber with 
the fast color salt or diazotized base. The coupling 


operation should be carried out at a temperature of 
80-90 degrees F. to insure levelness. 


The finishing 


ing apron and conveyor trunk. 


of the dyed rayon staple is carried out in a similar 
manner to cotton rawstock dyed with the same class 
of colors except that care should be taken that no 
materials are used in the finishing process that will 
change the luster of the rayon fiber. 


Vat Dyeing on Rayon Staple Fiber 


Recently a process has been developed whereby 
it is possible to apply vat colors to piece goods com- 
posed of rayon staple blended with various other 
fibers. At the time of this writing, the application 
of vat colors to rayon in the staple form is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Due to the excessive swelling of 
the rayon fiber in caustic soda solutions, it is pref- 
erable when dyeing vat colors to pack less staple in 
the dyeing machine than when dyeing with other 
types of colors. The reduced method of dyeing vat 
colors at times gives rather uneven results, there- 
fore, the so-called pigment method is preferable. 
Satisfactory results are obtained by entering the dis- 
persed color and a retarding agent along with the 
water when filling the machine, bringing the tem- 
perature to the highest possible point, considering 
the particular color or colors involved, and circulat- 
ing for 15 to 20 minutes. The proper quantities of 


caustic soda (dissolved in water) and dry hydrosul- 





Left, loading rayon staple fiber dyed in rawstock form into hopp>r of rawstock dryer; right, delivery end of rawstock dyer show- 
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phite are added in four equal portions over a 10 to 
15 minute period and the dyeing continued for 30 to 
40 minutes. The staple is rinsed in a cold running 
wash until the water is clear and is shown to be 
free of alkali by the phenolphthalein test. Sodium 
perborate is added, the temperature is raised to 120 
degrees F. and the circulation is continued for 15 
minutes. The temperature is then raised to 190-200 
degrees F. and a detergent is added that is highly 
stable and easily removed by rinsing. Circulation is 
continued 15 to 20 minutes, followed by a running 
wash until the liquor is neutral. 


Treatment After Dyeing 


The finishing materials that are put on the rayon 
fiber by the rayon manufacturer should be remov- 
able in warm water and consequently are removed 
in all types of dyeing operations. To assure good 
running in the mill operations, following the dyeing, 
this finish should be replaced on the fiber and is 





generally incorporated in the last rinse. To assure 
an even application throughout the fibers, the finish 
Should be applied at a temperature of 120-140 de- 
grees F. To produce the desired results, the finish 
should eliminate static and supply sufficient lubrica- 
tion so that the fibers will card and draft evenly. 
In selecting a finishing material for these needs, it 
is essential that it should have a high and uniform 
dispersion, should not be affected by hard water, 
should not break down on drying and storing or in 
mill processing, and should not be too hygroscopic. 

The use of penetrants and other such dyebath as- 
sistants has been purposely omitted until this point 
since there is disagreement as to the type to be used. 
The introduction into the dyebath of any substance 
that increases the absorption of the rayon fiber is 
questionable as it increases the swelling of the fiber 
with consequent tightening of the entire mass of 
fibers. When a penetrant is used, it is preferable 
to add it to the dissolved dyestuff so that it is the 
dye solution that will be carried into the fiber, or 
the penetrant:can be added to the dye liquor in the 
machine just prior to the addition of the salt. It is 
practical, however, to use one of the alcohol sulphate 
type products that is rather low in penetrating prop- 
erties but has a high dye dispersion characteristic 
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and gives the rayon fiber a certain amount of lofti- 
ness while in a wet state. These two actions seem 
to retard the color absorption by the fiber and ex- 
cellent results have been obtained. 


Drying the Dyed Rayon Staple 


The drying of rayon staple is very important as 
the inherent characteristics of the fiber cause it to 
release moisture less readily than cotton. If centri- 
fugal extractors are used, care should be taken that 
the extractors are not overloaded and that they are 
run a sufficient length of time to allow maximum 
moisture extraction from the fiber. When squeeze 
rolls are used for extracting moisture, care should 
be observed in setting the beater on the squeeze roll 
feed hopper so that the mass of fiber is separated 
into rather small sections and it is essential to have 
a fan between the squeeze rolls and dryer in order 
to separate the fiber into small “neps” before enter- 
ing the dryer hopper. The beater on the dryer hop- 
per should be set in such a manner that it will open 
the rayon fiber thoroughly and allow an even feed 
upon the dryer apron. 

Temperatures in the dryer will affect the run- 
ning qualities of the fiber in the mill. A temperature 
of 180-200 degrees F. is preferable and the efficiency 
of the individual dryer should determine the speed at 
which it should be operated. Many plants have 
found it advantageous to run rayon staple through 
the dryers twice at a lower temperature rather than 
one run at a higher temperature as this will result 
in improved carding and spinning qualities. The 
dried stock should be delivered from the dryer with 
a uniform moisture content throughout the lot and 
free of wet spots. 

After the rayon stock is dried, it should be opened 
and allowed to regain a uniform moisture content by 
staying in a humidified room for 12 to 24 hours at 
60 per cent relative humidity. It is a well known 
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fact that dyed cotton processes better in the mill if 
allowed to condition several days after drying. This 
is even more important with rayon staple fiber and 
the best results are obtained in mill processes by al- 
lowing the rayon staple to stand an even greater 
length of time between drying and carding operations. 


When rayon staple is to be blended with other 
fibers, it is necessary to dye the two or more types 
of materials separately since either the type of colors 
required are not the same, or the absorption rates of 
the fibers are entirely different. Wool is dyed in 
stock with those colors suitable for dyeing this fiber, 
while cotton can be dyed with the same type of colors 
as are used on the rayon staple, but the cotton must 
have an increase in total color for the same shade, 
due to less affinity for the dyestuff. Acetate is dyed 
with those types of colors that are suitable for this 
particular fiber and should be dried at temperatures 
that are sufficiently low so that the fiber will not 
be injured. It is possible, however, to dye different 
deniers of rayon staple together but the finer denier 
is dyed a lighter shade. As a result, the finer denier 
is put in that part of the dyeing machine to which 
the dye liquor is first circulated, the various deniers 
being separated by burlap. In those instances where 
artificial wool fibers are used, it is also practical to 
dye them in the same machine with the viscose staple 
and secure closely comparable shades. 

When rayon staple has been obtained from dif- 
ferent sources, it is advisable to determine the in- 
dividual color absorbency and shade obtained with a 
definite dyeing formula in the laboratory before at- 
tempting to dye the fiber on a practical scale. The 
domestic fibers and those imported from England 
will be found to check rather closely, but the rayon 
staple obtained from other foreign sources will as a 
rule produce lighter shades than the domestic and 
English manufactured material and will also show 
considerable individual! variations. 








Progress Reports Described 
in June “Textile Research” 


“Textile Research”, monthly journal 
of the U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search, starts in its June issue publi- 
cation of progress reports of its re- 
search on textile drying that is now 
nearing completion at the National 
Bureau of Standards. The first in- 
stallment describes the research equip- 
ment, and a second report will appear 
in the July issue under the title “The 
Moisture Relations of Textile Fibers 
and Elevated Temperatures.” The ob- 
jective of the study was the drying of 
textiles without fiber damage. Also 
appearing in the June issue is the 
eighth of a series of reports of the In- 
stitute’s completed research on the 
warp sizing of filament viscose rayon 
entitled “Behavior of Gelatins and 
Glues in Size Baths of Low Concentra- 
tion.” 


The second of a series of three re- 
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ports of the study of “Viscose Rayon: 
Stress-Strain Properties,” by H. R. 
sellinson working at M. I. T. under 
E. R. Schwartz, also appears in the 
June “Textile Research.” This study 
has been conducted under a Textile 
Foundation grant, and this report cov- 
ers “Effect of Rate of Load,” and will 
be concluded next month with a report 
on “Effect of Relative Humidity.” The 
completed report will form a notable 
contribution to scientific knowledge of 
the subject. 

The Textile Foundation research re- 
port in the June issue of “Textile 
Research” by Dr. Milton Harris and 
Charles W. Hock is far more impor- 
tant to all who are interested in cellu- 
lose structure than is indicated by the 
title “Microscopic Examination of 
Cotton Fibres in Cuprammonium Solu- 
tions.” Actually, it confirms’ the 
classic theory of cotton cellulose struc- 
ture, and holds that the diminutive 
cellulose particles that Dr. Wanda K. 


Farr and associates have found held 
together in cuprammonium solution 
with a cementing material, are noth- 


ing but undissolved residue from raw 
or dewaxed cotton fibers, consisting 
principally of fragmented shells which 
formed the outer surface of the fibers, 
and to a lesser extent of material from 
the lumen. 


* 


South Central Section Party 
at Lookout Mountain Aug. 2-3 


The annual outing of the South Cen- 
tral Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
will be held at the Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, near Chattanooga, on Friday 
and Saturday, August 2 and 3, it is 
announced by Frank F. Myers, secre- 
tary of the section. Members of other 
sections of the association, and their 
friends in the dyeing, finishing and 
chemical divisions of the industry are 
cordially invited to attend. 
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Finishing Spun Rayon Fabrics 


By W. A. Wardell 


Rohm & Haas Company 


THE STEPS of weaving, desizing, scouring, dyeing 

or printing, and finishing of spun rayons are 
so closely related in the production of a quality fab- 
ric that it is impossible to consider each operation as 
a distinct unit or stage without giving due consid- 
eration to all of the other steps and without the 
fullest cooperation between the men responsible for 
these different operations. 

Every manufacturer knows that the quality of 
the ultimate garment is going to depend on the quali- 
ty of fabric he uses and that no dyer or finisher can 
perform miracles on poor quality grey goods. 

The dyer knows that he must have well prepared 
goods for ever dyeing, and he considers his job not 
only the matching of shades and uniform dyeing but 
he also considers the suitability of the fabric for 
proper finishing. A good dyer keeps in mind that 
certain finishing materals change shades and even 
alter the fastness of dyestuffs to washing, crocking 
and light. He will choose his dyestuffs accordingly 
or warn the finisher that certain shades will be al- 
tered if subjected to certain types of chemical and 
finishing materials. 

Assuming this close cooperation between the 
heads of the various departments, this article will 
deal specifically with the treatment of the spun ray- 
on fabrics after they leave the dyehouse. 


What is Finishing of Spun Rayon? 


Finishing spun rayon combines mechanical and 
chemical means to produce a hand and appearance 
acceptable to the buying trade and to produce a 
fabric which meets the needs of the ultimate con- 
sumer. This hand and appearance desired depends 
upon the type of garment into which the fabric is 
eventually made. Spun rayon fabrics are usually 
finished as suitings or as dress goods. While some 
fabrics may only require a drying to specified width, 





Two-roll dye padder. The difference between this machine 
and a starch padder is the use of two rubber rolls in the 
latter. Photo. courtesy The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


many others will necessitate a great deal of chemical 
or mechanical change to make them suitable for the 
particular garment into which they are to be made. 

Spun rayon fabrics seldom drape well without 
these chemical and physical treatments. By process- 
ing these fabrics they may be given greater resist- 
ance to creasing or wrinkling, they may be “air- 
conditioned” or made more porous, consequently giv- 
ing better circulation and more comfort to the body, 
they may be given more resistance to soiling, to 
water and to wear and to tear. 

Spun rayon fabrics in themselves are much weak- 
er when wet and have an unusually high shrinkage 
and stretch, with a consequent tendency to bag and 
pull out of shape. Correct finishing can be used to 
correct these difficulties. 

Cutters find that the ease of cutting depends 
upon the hand and the way the fabric lies on the 
table, and the finish frequently determines how the 
fabric will sew into the garment and the drape of 
the finished garment. In other words, the garment 
manufacturer can have goods which will show up 
well in the garment and make possible quality work- 
manship. 


The Finisher 


The finisher is an artist in his line, and as an 
artist works from two points of view. In the first 
place, his finishes must comply with the specifica- 
tions of the buyer. It is necessary for the finisher 
to match the specifications and duplicate any stand- 
ards submitted. 

On the other hand, the finisher is a creator. If 
he is only content to match samples, he is always 
following someone else. If he is always matching 
his competitor’s guides, he can be assured that he 
is only reaping the gleanings of the harvest. All 
true finishers are always working on new ideas and 
are constantly working for new effects in finishing. 
If he always has an “ace up his sleeve’, he can al- 
ways find a market for his new and better effects 
even when the season is quiet. 

A finishing plant is in the business to make 
money,.and a good finisher will greatly help to keep 
the machines moving profitably, and not in seasonal 
tides and ebbs. 

A good finisher has developed a touch for deli- 
cate and subtle effects by years of experience. When 
he touches a fabric lacking in character, he is capable 
of spotting without waste of time, the fault or com- 
bination of faults. - If a fabric lacks softness, smooth- 
ness or drape, or a combination of any of these, his 
touch senses this and with unerring judgment and a 
knowledge of his working tools he is. able to solve 
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these problems. 

A finisher has two types of tools with which to 
work out his problems, namely, mechanical and 
chemical. His mechanical tools consist of the ma- 
chines through which the fabrics are processed, and 
his chemical tools consist of the finishing com- 
pounds. Both are important and closely related. Rare- 
ly the desired effect can be obtained by either tool 
alone but more frequently their combination is neces- 
sary. 


Plant Equipment 


We will not attempt to make specific recommen- 
dations for machines or specific makes of machinery, 
but we shall outline the general types of equipment 
and effects obtainable from each machine. 


The first step in finishing spun rayons necessi- 
tates extracting most of the water left in the goods 
from previous operations, and if the goods are in 
rope form they must be opened. The particular pro- 
cedure followed depends upon the state of the goods, 
the class of fabrics, and the opening and extracting 
equipment. 

If goods have been prepared or dyed in the tubs 
or becks in rope form, they are usually centrifuged 
before opening. Most dress goods are extracted suc- 
cessfully and practically in this way. Spun rayon 
fabrics are usually extracted to a moisture content 
of approximately 100 per cent. Over extraction leads 
to damage of “break marks”. Particular care must 
be taken, especially when centrifuging heavy suiting 
as these break marks are very difficult to remove and 
it becomes impossible to eliminate them on some 
heavy rayon and acetate mixtures. Such break 
marks are best removed from the lighter fabrics by 
wetting them out in a warm solution of a good pene- 
trating and swelling agent. 


Heavy suiting fabrics which have been prepared 
cr dyed on the tubs or dye beck may be simultan- 
eously opened and extracted with a _ tensionless 
scutcher and vacuum extractor slot bar combination. 
These fabrics may be passed through squeeze rolls 
before drying. Heavy fabrics which have been pre- 
pared on jigs or other open width machines are most 
successfully extracted over a vacuum slot or with 
Squeeze rolls and preferably over a combination of 
both. In any event, little tension should be used 
since wet spun rayon fabrics are plastic and stretch 
easily when wet. 

After the goods have been centrifuged they may 
be opened by hand, (1) over egg-shaped reels, (2) 
over folding motion equipment, or (3) by passing 
them over tensionless mechanical openers. 

After the goods have been extracted and opened 
they are ready for drying and the type of machine 
on which they are dried determines to a surprising 
degree the ultimate finish obtained. Finishing ma- 
terials may be added to the becks or jigs in the last 
rinse water, and wet finishing is also done on the 
quetch or pad, but more often the goods are dried 
before finishing. | 

With few exceptions spun rayons are dried before 
finishing on tensionless machines, such as air-lay, 
loop, net or apron dryers. Dry cans are seldom rec- 








Latest type rayon finishing calender with steel roll, cotton 
roll, and bottom steel roll. Photo courtesy The Textile-Fin- 
ishing Machinery Co. 


ommended due to the tension necessary and the flat 
lustrous appearance caused by drying against a hot 
flat surface. However, some fabrics may be par- 
tially dried on cans and the drying completed on a 
90-foot frame with excellent results. 

If goods have become creased during drying, it 
becomes necessary to steam and tenter on a short 
or 60-foot frame. When creased goods are passed 
through squeeze rolls, marks are obtained which are 
difficult to remove. 

Whether or not the finishing ingredients are ap- 
plied on the quetch or pad depends upon the effects 
desired. 

If good impregnation with a minimum surface 
finish is desired, a pad with metal and hard rubber 
or maple rolls is recommended. On the other hand, 
if light formulas are used and surface effects are 
desired, the quetch is more desirable as it does not 
flatten the yarns. 

The method of drying after impregnating this fin- 
ish is dependent on the finish required. If it is 
necessary to control width during drying, a 90-foot 
enclosed tenter is recommended but an open frame 
with a Palmer unit may be used. If it is not neces- 
sary to control the width during drying, quality ef- 
fects may be produced by drying on air dryers and 
short framing to width. 

The temperatures used for drying must, of course, 
be governed by the fabric, time available and finish. 
All-spun rayons and 25 per cent acetate mixtures 
have been subjected to temperatures as high as 350 
degrees F. without damage. It is not advisable, 
however, to subject all acetate fabrics to this high 
temperature since this high heat may fuse the ace- 
tate and harshen and weaken the fabric. High tem- 
peratures necessary for curing urea formaldehyde 
resins do not damage goods and it is reasonable to 
believe that the resin forms a protective coating to 
protect the yarns at the high temperatures. It should 
be remembered that the fabric is usually 10-30 de- 
grees below the dryer temperature. 

Finishes are often complete with the drying op- 
eration and need only steam and open framing to 
desired width, but more frequently it becomes neces- 
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sary to subject the fabric to other mechanical treat- 
ment. The finisher that is acquainted with his tools, 
knows if subsequent effects should be obtained on a 
Palmer unit, calender, button breaker, decatizer and 
if additional changes should be accomplished in the 
finishing formula. 

If the fabric needs breaking slightly with abso- 
lutely no flattening effect, it may best be done on 
the button breaker. A button breaker is not usually 
considered a part of routine finishing but only to 
take care of breaking down finishes which for some 
reason come up too firm and would otherwise have 
to be returned for refinishing. It sometimes affords 
the simplest and cheapest means of refinishing 
goods. 

The calender imparts a more closed appearance 
as well as a softer and smoother hand, but calender- 
ing usually counteracts the woolly effect so desirable 
in dress goods and suitings. A three bowl, compo- 
sition-metal-composition with variable pressure will 
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Delivery end of a straight-away tenter with winder, tenter 
Machinery Co. 


fit the needs of any calendering necessary for spun 
rayons. 

If a Palmer or blanket finish is desired, such ef- 
fects are more practically obtained by originally dry- 
ing on such a unit. 

Napped effects are seldom required on spun ray- 
on suitings and dress goods. However, light chafed 
effects are produced by the use of sand-rolls and 
are frequently desirable. 

Decatizers are little used on spun rayons, but oc- 
casionally they are desirable for obtaining a thick 
“glovey hand’. This affords a means of swelling 
the fibers to give a more closed appearance and 
thicker feel. 


Finishing Materials—Permanent 


We shall not try to give details regarding finish- 
ing materials or specific formulae. It is a well 
known fact that a formula must be varied from one 
plant to another to obtain a similar effect. Some of 
the reputable suppliers have technical service men 
who have had years of actual experience in the fin- 


enclosed in housing. 
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ishing plants and these men are only too glad to 
help the finisher become acquainted with effects of 
finishing compounds. A good finisher will keep 
abreast of new products and only by actual experi- 
ence with them under various conditions and on a 
variety of fabrics is he able to work out their widest 
range of effects. 

Finishing materials may be classified as soften- 
ers, stiffening agents and special agents. Each of 
these are grouped according to whether they are tem- 
porary or permanent. More time will be given to the 
trend of permanent finishes as the finishing agents 
which will come out in the first washing or dry 
cleaning are fast becoming obsolete. 

Spun rayons require permanent effects to give 
them the wooliness, stability, resilience and the qual- 
ities of the wool which they are attempting to re- 
place. 

Although anion active softeners, as oils, waxes 
and sulphonated tallows are still being used on some 
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types of rayons, a great deal of work is now being 
done with the more permanent cation active soft- 
eners. Softening effects may be varied from a very 
dry to a greasy softness, and from a surface smooth- 
ness to a limp, raggy, softness. 

Cation active softeners combine with cellulose fi- 
bers to give a more permanent softening effect. They 
are also known to combine with some dyestuffs. Ca- 
tion active softeners are not usually compatible with 
anion active agents or soaps but numerous other 
finishing agents, as many of the synthetic resins, 
may be used in conjunction with cation active soft- 
eners. It is possible to soften harsh, wiry spun 
rayons which could not otherwise be softened. In 
general, it is less expensive to soften spun rayons 
with cation active products. Cation active softeners 
act as plasticizers for synthetic resins and particu- 
larly the urea formaldehyde resins. They are sub- 
stantive generally, and like substantive dyestuffs 
they are almost completely exhausted from solutions. 
Consequently, they may be used in the last rinse 
water after dyeing. Treatment of a fabric with ca- 
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tion active softeners frequently increases its affini- 
ty for the resins and permanent finishing materials. 


Stiffening Agents 


Starches, glues and gums are being used on spun 
rayons to give stiffness, crispness and body, though 
in some instances the trend is toward more perman- 
ent effects obtained with resins and cellulose deriva- 
tives. Some of the resins are being used in combi- 
nation with starches, gums and glues to give more 
permanent effects, but often permanent finishes are 
obtained with the resins alone. 

Resins have been developed in the curing as well 
as the non-curing types to give any degree of soft- 
ness or firmness. The clarity of the resins makes 
possible fabric finishes with brighter shades than 
starch finishes can produce. 


Agents for Special Effects 


Special effects are increasingly important with 
the development and wider use of the newer syn- 
thetic resins and permanent finishing agents. As is 
the case with the softeners and stiffeners the trend 
is definitely getting away from temporary effects 
and toward the more permanent effects. 

The permanent water repellents become a fixed 
part of the fiber and replace the ordinary waxes and 
soaps with products which under proper conditions 
become a part of the fiber. 

It has not been possible to stabilize the shrinkage 
in spun rayons with the soluble oils, starches and 
gums, since sufficient amounts are lost in the first 
wash to release the fibers and allow full shrinkage 
or stretch. Because of the excessive shrinkage and 
stretch in spun rayons it has not been possible to 
shrink satisfactorily by mechanical means alone. Per- 
manent finishing agents have greatly aided in re- 
ducing the shrink and stretch in spun rayons with 
the consequent advantages. 

Spun rayons may now be finished with resilience 
approximating that of woolen fabrics. Various at- 
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tempts have been made to produce crush resistant 
finishes, and a successful one has been worked out 
by the use of urea formaldehyde resins. By putting 
the soluble resin into the fibers and fixing it there 
the finisher was able to get added fullness, resilience 
and drape. 

These permanent finishes have been developed to 
a point where it is possible to obtain effects which 
vary from a very soft to a very stiff fabric and more 
recently it has been shown that the washfastness 
and the crock fastness of many of the poorer colors 
is appreciably improved. The light fastness is rare- 
ly affected and with some of the finishes it is def- 
initely decreased. However, with the bulk of these 
permanent finishes no more effect on light fastness 
is obtained than would be produced by placing a 
piece of glass over the dyed or printed fabric. There 
are a few colors whose light fastness is perceptibly 
improved. In general, however, the majority of per- 
manent finishing agents have been shown to im- 
prove wash and crock fastness without effect on 
light fastness. 

While there has been a tremendous improvement 
in the yarns and fiber used in the manufacture of 
spun rayon fabrics, particularly with the new high 
strength filaments, there is still need for further im- 
provement in the finishing of spun rayons. There 
is a definite trend toward the production of high 
quality spun rayon fabrics with the fastness of col- 
ors and with the fastest of finishes. There is an 
increasing demand for washable fabrics which will 
not shrink or stretch and which will hold their char- 
acter and hand with continued use. The application 
of permanent finishes and fast colors is making pos- 
sible the production of a line of spun rayon fabrics 
which will increase in demand and popularity and 
which will compete with the finest of worsteds and 
woolens. There is every reason to believe that the 
spun rayon fabrics of tomorrow will be the best buy 
the consumer has yet obtained in high grade and 
serviceable textiles. 
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Japan as the 
ducer, the 


World’s 1939 Rayon Production 


Due to the rapid strides made by 
the rayon industry throughout the 
world during the past decade, it was 
to be expected that 1939 production 
would set a new high record for all 
time as indicated by the annual pro- 


the world total, 


output of 


world’s 
former with an 
600,000,000 pounds, or 
and 
548,850,000, 


centrated on increasing their produc- 
tion of staple fiber to offset lack of 
adequate home supplies of cotton and 


foremost pro- 
output of 
27 per cent of 
wool, 


Japan with an 


accounting for Regarding conditions in the domestic 


duction figures contained in the cur- 
rent issue of the “Rayon Organon,” 
published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. 

World production of rayon yarn in 
1939 (yarn plus staple fiber) aggre- 
gated 2,230,960,000 pounds, exceeding 
the previous record of 1,947,305,000 
pounds in 1938 by 15 per cent. The 
tremendous growth of the industry is 
indicated by the fact that the 1939 
world total was more than double the 
1935 output and almost five times the 
total output in 1930. 


During 1939 Germany replaced 


24 per cent of the world’s total. The market, the Organon states that rayon 
United States remained the _ third varn demand for the first five months 
largest producer with an output of of 1940 has been maintained at a very 
384,200,000 pounds, or 17 per cent. high level. Yarn deliveries during this 


Italy ranked fourth with 310,000,000 
pounds, or 14 per cent of total world 
output, 

Rayon staple fiber production for the 
world totaled 1,083,680,000 pounds, a 
new high record for this branch of the 
industry, or a 13 per cent gain com- 
pared with the previous high of 957,- 
615,000 pounds reported for 1938. The 
proximity of rayon staple fiber produc- 
tion to rayon filament yarn output 
may be explained by the fact that the 
so-called “nationalistic” countries con- 


period amounted to 103,109,000 pounds 
which is the highest on record for this 
first five-month period in the history of 
the industry. The influencing factors 
were a good demand for rayon prod 
ucts by the final consumer; continued 
strong demand for finer denier yarns, 
which is reflected both in pounds of 
yarn produced and pounds of 
shipped ; and to an active demand from 
rayon fabricators because of the small 
supply of rayon yarn in the hands of 
producers. 
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A Look into the Future tor 
Spun Rayon Yarns and Fabries 


By an Observer in the Trade 


AFTER THE TEXTILE MEN of this country have 
read the articles on rayon staple fiber process- 
ing, it is possible that serious attention will be given 
to the utilization of rayon staple fiber for year 
around outlets and the improvement of staple fiber 
processing machinery. It is thought that none of 
these machinery changes will be revolutionary or 
expensive. These problems must be approached 
with an open mind and the willingness to admit that 
some of our most cherished theories may be wrong. 
Staple fiber processing executives and their en- 
tire organization in cooperation with serious think- 
ing fabric designers can produce a market for staple 
fiber fabrics that can surpass all other outlets for 
rayon. The fabric designer’s job is not an easy one 
as the fibers are new, but if the designer studies 
these fibers and utilizes them according to their 
physical and chemical characteristics his range of 
fabrics is unlimited. Although it is very easy to 
sit back and think that we are now consuming many 
times as much staple as we did two years ago, this 
attitude should not predominate our thinking. 

While it is true that rayon staple fiber has al- 
ready found many outlets, it is equally true that 
there are many fields yet untouched. There are 
many ranges and lines that can now be added. These 
will include the _ spring coating fabrics and 
sport coats made of coarse yarns with coarse acetate 
fibers predominating to obtain the “hand” that is 
so desirable in these types of fabrics. Many coarse 
yarn mills in the South can produce such fabrics 





A simple basket weave with yarns blended of crimped acetate 
rayon staple and cotton spun on the cotton system. (Tennessee 
Eastman photo.) 


very easily. Suitable color combinations are almost 
unlimited. Spring and summer fabrics can utilize 
these synthetic fibers to an advantage. Crisp sum- 
mer fabrics of the gingham type, organdies, lawns, 
chambrays, percales, broadcloths, and the oldest but 
newest play fabric, blue denim, can be produced 
and improved by the use of synthetic fibers. It 
takes only a small percentage of coarse acetate fibers 
to give a springy “hand” to a cotton denim. Far 
more attractive crisp organdies, percales and even 
lawns can be produced with viscose and acetate. 
Broadcloths with a cotton warp and a cotton-acetate 
filling will yield a fabric unusual in crease resisting 
properties if coarse acetate fibers are used. Fast 
colors make the fabrics washable and the cotton 
fiber adds to its durability. The use of cotton with 
synthetic fibers has been neglected and this field 
will be rapidly exploited. Linen type fabrics made 
from viscose and. coarse acetate fibers can equal the 
cool crispness of linen without the creases produced 
in linen dress goods and suitings. This type of 
fabric will be of coarse yarns and low constructions. 

Let us look to the future. As machinery changes 
are made, far greater latitude should be given the 
designer. The fabrics discussed above can be made 
today on regular cotton processing machinery using 
either 1%4-inch or 2-inch staple but let us look still 
farther ahead. Vision developed the rayon industry 
and vision will be necessary to bring these new 
fibers to their proper horizon. There will be many 
problems to overcome and each of us will have to 
do his part to bring about this new era in textiles. 

What changes should be made in this rapidly 
changing business in order to stay abreast of the 
times? Do we know enough now to go ahead and 
make these changes or should we wait until others 
have worked out these problems for us? The answer 
is this, begin making our changes with the thought 
in mind that longer staples will be employed and 
study the problems from that angle. If we wish to 
broaden our present equipment, equip our roll 
stands so that we may process 2 and 2% inch staple. 
The present card can handle this length fiber and 
one roll can be removed from the drawing in order 
to get the proper setting there. New stands in spin- 
ning and on the fly frames will take care of some 
of our temporary difficulties and will also provide 
for the use of longer staple in the future. 

In the staple fiber fabrics of tomorrow both 
coarse acetate and fine viscose fibers will be em- 
ployed. It is desirable to use coarse acetate fibers to 
obtain certain physical characteristics, such as 
drape, hand and crease resistance. Finer viscose 
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fibers will be blended with the coarse fibers to im- 
prove the breaking strength, aid in processing, and 
yield more cover to the fabric. Very fine yarns are 
necessary for some types of fabrics and these types 
will be greatly increased by the use of longer fibers. 

The cotton textile plant of today that is preparing 
itself to be the textile plant of tomorrow will have 
to have new roll stands capable of roll settings for 
3-inch staple. These new stands will be necessary 
for the drawing, fly frames and in spinning. The 
stands on the fly frames and in spinning should be 
at an angle which would allow the twist to be insert- 
ed directly at the bite of the rolls instead of the 
present practice which allows excessive clearer 
waste. Since the draft limitations will probably re- 
main the same, the gearing arrangement will prob- 
ably do likewise. As it is necessary to get as many 
doublings as possible in producing a blended yarn, 
very few short cuts will be permissible for high 
grade fabrics. To produce yarns up to 40s/1 two fly 
frames will be desirable. Above 40s/1 three fly 
frames will be necessary as long fibers do not draft 
as evenly as the shorter fibers. Double roving on 
the intermediates and spinning will be necessary for 
evenness and blending. The secret of all success- 
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A variety of spun rayon printed fabrics, mdde of Du Pont 
rayon staple fiber, including fabric of viscose and rayon noil, 
and spun rayon linen with slub yarn. 


ful blends is perfect distribution of the various 
fibers in the blend, and it will be up to the individ- 
ual mill to obtain the best possible blend before the 
fibers are put into lap form. 


The Picker and Card of the Future 


It is thought that the drawing frame rolls will 
be metallic. The machinery manufacturer can do 
his part by producing metallic rolls with long life 
to insure economical operation. Possibly we will see 
roller bearings used instead of the regular collars, 
or a combination of the two. With very deep flutes 
in the back sets of rolls the fibers will draft very 
evenly. In following our worsted friends we will 
see oiling mechanisms on top of each drawing frame, 
which will add lubrication to the fibers to produce 
better drafting on subsequent machines. Metallic 
rolls on this machine will be necessary if such a lu- 
brication device is utilized. It is thought too that 
the use of metallic rolls as back rolls on the fly 
frames will be increased, as the fiber mass at this 
point is always greater and needs a better bite on 
the fibers. 
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A 2/2 basket weave of crimped acetate and viscose rayon 
staple spun on cotton system and piece dyed. (Tennessee 
Eastman photo.) 


Discussion concerning picking and carding was 
left until the last as the function of these machines 
is the most important of all. Present indications are 
that the flats on the cotton cards will be eliminated 
entirely and once more copy our worsted friends 
with workers and strippers. Licker-in speeds will 
be very low and the licker-in wire will probably be 
changed to a finer wire with a new type of feed 
plate. The picker of tomorrow must be a picker de- 
livering uniform lap, free of neps and broken fibers. 
As the picker damages the fibers more than any 
other machine, this problem will call for a consider- 
able amount of research work on the part of the ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

The cotton textile plant may benefit more than 
any other division of the textile industry since yarn 
can be produced on cotton equipment far cheaper 
than on the worsted or spun silk systems. The cot- 
ton mill can produce a yarn on six machines which 
would require eleven machines in a worsted plant. 
With the use of longer staple the fabric will enter 
the worsted fabric field and also create lines be- 
tween cotton and worsted outlets. 

In looking towards the future it is thought that 
no one fiber will predominate this market, but there 
will be blends of various fibers to produce durable, 
well worth while fabrics. At the present time cloth 
designers use excessive twist in their yarn to pro- 
duce a better hand. In doing this it weakens the 
fabric aud new problems are presented to the tex- 
tile processing plant. The fabric of tomorrow with 
the longer staple and coarse fibers will not need this 
extra twist, as the fibers themselves will produce 
the desirable characteristics. Consumers’ accept- 
ance of articles made from these fabrics will be ra- 
pid, provided proper thought is given to construc- 
tion and manufacture. 

No one knows what the fibers of tomorrow will 
be, but the fabrics of tomorrow can be effectively 
made from the fibers of today. The fabrics made 
from the fibers of today need not make any apology 
to the public, for their acceptance is assured. We 


‘will see greater utilization of acetate fibers in com- 


bination with the natural fibers such as cotton, as 
well as other synthetic fibers and wool. 
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A Sueeessful Search for the Cause 
of “Black Specks” in Goods 





A southern mill ferrets out the cause of many another mill’s headaches, 





THIS MAGAZINE presented, on 

page 101 of the September 
1939 issue, an article containing 
questions from and answers for a 
mill which was having trouble 
with small black specks in the goods, 
which specks remained even after 
the goods were finished. Several 
answers were given by mill men, 
chemists and finishers, who ex- 
pressed their opinions as to what 
the black specks might be. Some 
time later the original inquirer 
“completed the files” on this sub- 
ject by giving a case history of 
the trouble*. This story appear- 
ed on page 132 of the April 1940 
issue. The editors received an- 
other report on the same subject, 
from a mill man having almost 
identically the same trouble, before 
the April issue was published. The 
report given by the last mill hav- 
ing this trouble appears in the 
following paragraphs, and inter- 
ested readers may check with the 
April article to see how closely 
and similarly these two mill men 
attacked their problem, though 
neither knew the other was hav- 
ing trouble. 

Both mills went to much ex- 
pense and trouble to eliminate the 
defect, and it shows clearly what 
a service this magazine can do 

*The original inquiry, which describes 
the type of spots or specks in the cloth, is 
reprinted from the September 1939 issue of 
CoTTON: ‘“‘We have been experiencing some 
trouble from black specks which remain in 
certain of our cloth after it has been 
bleached and finished. We are enclosing a 
few swatches which illustrate the trouble. 
You will notice that these black spots al- 
most invariably occur in the yarn along 
with a ‘thick place’. This indicates to 
us very definitely that the foreign matter 
gets in the yarn not later than the spin- 
ning process as the thick place is certainly 
the result of imperfect drafting. The spots 
occur about equally in warp and filling. We 
have no synthetic rolls in our spinning 
room. We are using an oil spray in our 
stock at present, but these specks were 
prevalent before we began this practice, so 
we cannot attribute the specks to the use 
of this oil. We have had different ideas 
ourselves as to the possible cause of this 


trouble, but _so far have not been able to 
locate it. We have thought of belt dress- 


ing, black oil, tar, and even foreign matter 
in the cotton itself and have taken steps 
to eliminate each of these possibilities. The 
spots still appear in the cloth.” 





and tells what is being done to eliminate the source of these “specks” 


and has done in the past by pre- 
senting “mill troubles”, so that 
when like defects arise much pre- 
liminary experimentation can be 
avoided if the experiences of oth- 
ers have been studied. The report 
follows: 


Report on Black Specks in Cloth 
(By a Mill Superintendent) 

One morning I was called to 
come to the bleachery to look over 
our bleached goods because all of 
those which were being finished 
contained black spots similar to 
belt dressing. Our assistant sup- 
erintendent and cloth room over- 
seer also visited the bleachery and 
had a talk with the superinten- 
dent of the finishing plant. 

Tests had been made on these 
spots or specks and the finisher 
was certain that they were caused 
by belt dressing. 

We brought some of the bleach- 
ed goods back to our plant as 
samples and then tried to discover 
the same type of spots in the grey 
goods. The next morning we found 
that the spots were soluble in car- 
bon tetrachloride, and we started 
another inspection of our cloth. 
On every small spot we could find 
we applied carbon tetrachloride, 
and by this method we were able 
to locate many spots in our grey 
goods. 

We then proceeded to work 
from the loom to the slashers and 
we found similar spots on the 
yarn at the slashers. From the 
Slasher room we followed the 
spots all the way back to the open- 
ing room in an attempt to find 
where these black spots origi- 
nated. 

The next day we called the head 
of our research department and 
supplied him with samples, at the 
same time discussing with him all 
the evidence we had gathered thus 
far. The research man analyzed 





numerous oils from the bearings 
in the plant, belt dressings and 
any other fluids which might have 
come in contact with the cloth. 
All chemical tests seemed to in- 
dicate that the spot was belt 
dressing. 

Our first thought after the 
trouble had been traced back to 
the cards was that the spots were 
caused by paint on the cotton 
ties, but this substance was put to 
the ether and carbon tetrachloride 
test and was thrown out as a 
possible cause of the trouble. As 
a result of the chemical tests, every- 
one was of the opinion that belt 
dressing was causing the spots. 


Chemists Called In 


Two days later we called in a 
man connected with one of the 
leading starch companies; a man 
who had had many years of ex- 
perience in the research depart- 
ment of the starch company and 
who is also one of their outstand- 
ing practical chemists. He made 
the following tests: 


A. He strained a mixture of starch 
to try to find in the starch these par- 
ticles which were giving the trouble, 
but he found nothing that could cause 
them. 

B. Next he tested the sizing com- 
pound thoroughly and found some par- 
ticles which resembled the spots after 
the compound was cooked and put in 
the solution. After a thorough test, 
however, he proved these particles were 
carbon and unlike the spot except in 
appearance. 

C. He melted the sizing compound 
and found it was perfectly clear in so- 
lution. 

D. He examined all pipe lines car- 
rving the size from the kettles to the 
size box. 

E. Next all size boxes were exam- 
ined to see if any box had a break 
in the lining which would allow par- 
ticles to come through from the cast 
iron. 

F. All strainers in lines were thor- 
oughly examined and even the material 
used for joining the pipe connections 
which had been installed recently were 
analyzed. 

G. Squeeze rolls were examined and 





















found to be collecting some cooked size 
which was getting into the warps. This 
condition seemed to be causing black 
spots similar in appearance to those in 
the bleached cloth, but this condition 
is being corrected with brass rolls. 

H. The spots or specks were found 
on the warps on the back of the slasher 
before they were sized. 


The chemist said that in all his 
experience, this was the only 
black spot trouble he had ever 
seen which showed the spot on 
only one strand of yarn and yet 
the spot did not bleed to the oth- 
ers in a sizing vat. He also said 
that he had never seen spots like 
these which would not draft out 
in the roving processes. 

He stayed with us on this prob- 
lem until we had definitely traced 
these spots back to the card strips, 
and I personally feel that he and 
his company rendered us a special 
service. 

About the time that the starch 
chemist was at our plant, another 
chemist connected with the manu- 
facturer of our sizing compound 
was called in. He brought with 
him a type of lamp which would 
make mineral oil fluorescent. The 
black spots were not affected by 
this light, and this definitely 
proved the fact that this spot was 
not caused by mineral oil coming 
off of a bearing. We placed the 
belt dressing which we had been 
using under the light, and it had 
a dark brown cast, the same as 
did the black spot in the cloth. 
Thus, all indications pointed to 
belt dressing. 

Next, we consulted the superin- 
tendent of the bleachery of anoth- 
er mill affiliated with ours. A cut 
of grey cloth was run through this 
bleachery and found to contain 
these spots. The crash cloth from 
still another of our plants also 
contained the spots. 

We tried a peroxide bleach on 
another cut to compare with the 
chlorine bleach, but this did not 
affect the spot any differently. 

Some days later the chemist 
from a well known oil company 
came to our plant and made a full 
analysis of all the oils used in our 
bearings. These chemical analy- 
ses definitely eliminated the pos- 
sibility of the spot being caused by 
oils, as the spot did not show any 
metallic substances. The _ repre- 
sentatives of the oil company con- 
curred in an opinion that’ the 
spots were caused by something 
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with an asphalt or tar base. 

While they were in our plant, 
we requested them to criticize our 
oiling schedule and make recom- 
mendations as to how we could 
improve the system we were us- 
ing. 

By this time our research man 
had made many tests and his re- 
ports indicated that the trouble was 
belt dressing, or a substance very 
similar. 


Not Belt Dressing 


All analyses made by the chem- 
ists seemed to indicate that the 
cause of our trouble was belt 
dressing, but all of us at the plant 
felt that belt dressing could not 
be the cause because we were using 
less than two gallons of belt 
dressing per month, and our mill 
has fewer belts than almost any 
mill that we know. However, as a 
precautionary measure, we dis- 
continued applying all belt dress- 
ing and the belts were cleaned 
with carbon tetrachloride. Much 
to our disappointment we found 
that after all belt dressing was 
discontinued we still found the 
spots in the cloth in as great a 
quantity as before. 

After we had quit using the belt 
dressing we ran a mixture of reg- 
ular cotton through the mill and 
this was sent to the bleachery. 
The spots were still present. This 
entirely eliminated in our minds 
all possibility that these spots 
were caused from belt dressing. 

About this time we heard that 
another plant some 30 miles away 
had been having this same trouble 
for two years, and that it had cost 
them thousands of dollars to spot 
wash their goods. So far they had 
been unable to find the cause of 
the spots. It was their opinion 
that the spots or specks were 
caused by immature motes in the 
cotton, and when they changed to 
Western cotton the spots were 
minimized to only a few in a cut. 

As an experiment along this 
line we ran a mixture of Western 
cotton selected by our cotton de- 
partment through the mill and 
found this cut to contain 11 spots 
in 107 yards. In our opinion this 
cut was as bad or worse than the 
goods we had previously seen. 
When this test was run through 
the mill there had not been any belt 
dressing used in the plant over a 
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ADDITIONAL TESTS MADE IN AN 
EFFORT TO FIND CAUSE 
FOR BLACK SPOTS 


1. Checked overhead cleaning in the spin- 
ning room to see if there were any grease 
particles blowing on our roving. 


2. Filtered and cleaned out all pipe lines 
to humidifying systems. 


3. Filtered and cleaned out all steam 
lines going into size kettles. 


4. Checked all air lines and air com- 
pressors. 


5. Checked inside oil barrels and mineral 
oil spray system which we had used a few 
weeks but are discontinuing. We can say 
positively that this spray will not cause 
trouble in bleaching. 


6. Checked cams and oils to see if there 
were any possibilities of spattering on the 
goods. 

7. Checked the Barber-Colman blowing. 
suction, and cleaning systems to determine if 
any black substances could be sprayed on 
the yarn. 

8. Analyzed specks and material taken 
from the card fillet under the depth of the 
stripper roll setting. 

9. Examined every mote and speck which 
could be found embedded in the flats but 
did not find anything similar to the spot ap- 
pearing in the cloth. 

10. Guarded all belts where it would be 
possible to sling any belt dressing on the 
cotton. 

11. Analyzed the spots appearing in the 
other mill’s fabrics and found them similar 
to those appearing in our cloth. They had 
found that changing to Western cotton mini- 
mized their trouble. We then bought three 
bales of Western cotton from this mill to 
run through the plant and test. 

12. We sent several cuts to other bleach- 
eries all over the country to see if any 
bleach would remove the spots. 

13. Superintendent made a trip to dis- 
cuss this problem with another bleacher and 
found he had from two to eight spots per 
cut in all of his cloth. but they were not 
numerous enough to class the cloth as sec- 
onds and had not been noticed by any of 
the inspectors in this plant. 





period of five weeks. 

Realizing that it would be nec- 
essary to use some belt dressing 
in the plant in the future, we 
made analyses of all belt dress- 
ings. These belt dressings were 
applied to filling yarn, and we 
found one type of dressing which 
would completely bleach out of 
the cloth and seemed to have a 
softening effect on leather, mak- 
ing it pliable. The belt dressing 
we had been using could not be 
removed except by washing with 
carbon tetrachloride. 

After the trouble had been defi- 
nitely traced back to the cards, 
samples of card strips were run 
through the mill and we found in 
every instance that samples made 
from the strips contained 315 to 
350 more spots per cut than cloth 
made in our regular production. 
This test eliminated in our minds 
every possibility in the mill except 
the opening room and the picker 
room, which seemed to indicate 
that the trouble would be found in 
the cotton. 


Samples of Cotton Bleached 


Samples of cotton were sewed 
in a bag from bales of local cot- 
(Continued on page 144) 








THE SOUTHERN Textile Association’s 

32nd annual convention, held at 
beautiful Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N. C., June 6-8, was one of the 
best all-around conventions that the as- 
sociation has held in recent years. It 
was an excellently planned affair, the 
speakers were well-chosen and there 
was an increase in the number of mill 
men attending. Opening Friday morn- 
ing, the convention consisted of two 
business sessions, one on Friday and 
one on Saturday, with a banquet and 
entertainment Friday night. On 
Thursday the Associate Members Di- 
vision held a banquet meeting with 
entertainment being provided by a 
floor show, to which officers and 
their wives and early comers to the 
convention were invited. Those at- 
tending the convention consisted of mill 
men, traveling representatives of sup- 
ply companies and their wives. 


Frank Lockman New President 


In a brief business session, Frank D. 
Lockman, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. 
C., was elevated from vice-president to 
president of the association, succeed- 
ing P. B. Parks, Jr., Erwin (N.C.) Cot- 
ton Mills Company; and Mr. Lockman 
in turn was succeeded by J. O. Thomas, 
Marshall Field & Company, Spray, N. 
C., formerly chairman of the board of 
governors. Other officers elected dur- 
ing the convention are as follows: R. 
T. Stutts, Woodside Cotton Mills, Simp- 
sonville, S. C., chairman of the board 





LOCKMAN, superintendent, 
Lockhart, 8S. C., the 
Southern 
STA 


FRANK  D. 

Monarch Mills. 
newly elected president of the 
Textile Association, has been active in 
work since 1912 
when he first attend- 
ed an annual conven- 
tion. He has served 
on the board of gov- 
ernors of the associa- 


tion and last year 
was elected vice- 
president. Mr. Lock- 
man takes an active 
part in sectional 
meetings, being a 


member of the South 
Carolina division, and 
often attending other 
sectional meetings. 
Mr. Lockman start- 
ed in the mill when 
he was 11% years 
old at the D. E. Con- 
verse plant at Glen- 
dale, S. C., working 
in the cloth room. 
Shortly after he took up 


and 
for the next few years he worked all over 


weaving 


England, ‘‘seeing the 
country and weaving’’. Used to pitch ball 
for Dallas at Huntsville, and must have 
made good for another Huntsville mill made 
him overseer. In 1914 he went to Monarch 


the South and New 


as overseer and 15 months later became su- 
perintendent—been 
enjoys fox hunting; 
never fishes. 


ever since. He 
on the river, but 


there 
lives 
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of governors; Marshall Dilling, A. M. 
Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, 
N. C., re-elected executive-secretary. 
Walter W. Rogers, F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C., was elected to the 
board of governors to fill the remain- 
ing 2-year period of Mr. Stutts, who 
was promoted to chairman of the 
board; and Virgil E. McDowell, Rose- 
mary Manufacturing Company, Roa- 





Mr. Thomas 


Mr. Parks, Jr. 


noke Rapids, N. C., was elected to the 
board to fill the unexpired term of J. 
©. Edwards, formerly of Morgan Cotton 
Mills, who is now retired. Mr. Mce- 
Dowell at the time of his election was 
filling the unexpired term of another 
member, having been elected at the con- 
vention at Myrtle Beach, 8S. C., last 
June. Other members elected to the 
board of governors for 4-year terms 
were Henry Wood, Oconee Mills, West- 
minster, S. C.; Joe Cobb, Startex Mills, 
Tucapau, S. C.; Smith Crow, Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; and S. S&S. 
Holt, Travora Mills, Graham, N. C. It 
was also announced that the Associa- 
tion has been incorporated in North 
Carolina as a non-profit organization. 


President’s Address 


The business sessions were presided 
over by Blair Parks, president of the 
association, who opened the Friday 
morning business session with the pres- 
ident’s annual address. After express- 
ing his appreciation to the various of- 
ficers for their co-operation throughout 
the past year, Mr. Parks traced the de 
velopment of the supervisors in textile 
plants, from the “cussing” overseer of 
decades ago, through the supervisor of 
a later era who operated by the “rule 
of three” but to whom square root was 
still an abstract mystery, down to the 
operating executive of today. 

He spoke pointedly to the executives 
saying that only time can lend perspec- 
tive “for a qualitative analysis of our 
work as a group, but you and I will do 





well to consider our individual value to 
the industry. 

“Being valuable today involves in- 
finitely more than it did even a short 
decade ago. Today’s competition * * * 
demands that we be not only master of 
our mechanical processes, but versed in 
the art of human engineering as well. 
We must be able to lead and inspire 
our human organization. We must 
achieve maximum human efficiency 
with a minimum of friction, remem- 
bering always that any circumstance 
which is harmful to an employee will, 
in time, be harmful to our business. 

‘“‘We must possess that quality of the 
imagination—the power to leave the 
beaten path, developing new and worth- 
while short cuts which will lower the 
cost of production or raise the quality 
of our product, production and cost be- 
ing the twin keys to profitable opera- 
tion.” 

At this point the speaker digressed 
to state a simple fact, which, as he put 
it, is not comprehended by the public 
in general or by politicians in particu- 


Snapshots at the Blowing 
Rock Convention 





Se — > 
First row: Garland Simmons, of Drayton 
Mills; Dr. Walter Scott and R. J. Cheatham, 
with others, admiring the view: Mrs. P. B. 
Parks, Jr.. Mrs. W. H. Miley, Jr., and Mrs. 
P. B. Parks, Sr., waiting for their husbands. 
The last group includes F. B. Williams, 
George Batchelor, Mrs. F. A. Decker, Mrs. 
Williams, and Mr. Decker. 


Second row: T. W. Mullen, E. V. Wilson, W. 
T. O’Steen, and F. G. Cobb. Next group, A. 
J. Borders, R. J. Burkhalter, A. W. Benoy, 
and J. H. Hooten. In the set-back game, OC. 
M. Goodyear, George B. Snow, J. C. Keller, 
and Ben Thomas. 


Third row: W. H. Miley, Jr., James Ccok, 
D. M. McSpadden, E. J. McVey. Second 
group: Earl Crenshaw, Mason Thomas, John 
M. Reed, and R. I. Dalton. Third group: 
Mr. Sprye. W. L. Steele, Jr., C. E. Davis, 
and J. C. Fonville. 


Fourth row: I. B. Covington, of Wadesboro, 
and C. L. Lassiter; Henry Wood and §8. 8. 
Holt, new members of the board of gover- 
nors; Thomas Nelson and R. T. Stutts, new 
board chairman; Edwin Howard and H. B. 
Rogers, past chairmen of the associate mem 
bers division. 


Fifth row: Fritz Zweifel and Charlie Mason; 
a group, including Messrs. MacDonald, Geit- 
ner, Blackstock, R. W. Philip and Mr. Boden 
heimer; J. O. Cole, Miss Leona Smith, Bill 
Morgan, W. A. Powell, R. T. O’Steen, and 
D. C. Ragan; W. W. Rogers and Luther 
Knowles, Jr. 


Sizth row: Groups at the banquet. At first 
table: ‘‘Aunt Becky’’ Dabbs, Mrs. P. B. 
Parks. Jr., Mr. Parks, Marshall Dilling, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. T. Poovey. Second table: Guy 
L. Morrison, Earle Mauldin, Mrs. Ellis Royal, 
Gordon B. M. Walker. At the third table 
pre: J. B. Batten T. W. Mullen, F. G. Cobb 
Thomas Nelson, J. C. Fonville, Miss Leona 
Smith, and others. 


Photos by P. G. Wear of Penick 4& Ford, 
Ltd., Inc., and John C. Fonville of Corton. 
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lar—there is no justification for the 
continued operation of a plant which 
‘annot show a reasonable profit over 
a period of time. 

“It is your duty, and mine to see 
that our particular plant ig profitable 
insofar as it lies within our power to 
do so.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Parks stated the 
responsibilities of the operating execu- 
tive as “first, to combine and co-ordi- 


nate the proper manpower, machinery 
and raw material to produce textile 
goods; second, to produce it at a profit 
to the mill owners, in fairness to the 
employees and at a cost within the 
means of the buying public.” 


Spence Scores Pacifism 


The next speaker at the 
morning session was Dr. H. E. 
of Duke University, who by 


Friday 
Spence 
his wit 














and good humor entertained 


dience some minutes before 
on some 
America today. Dr. Spence 
charged American pacifism 
one of the causes of the state 
world conditions are today; 
out that when 
would not fight, 
preparedness program, it left 
open for totalitarian 
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attack the democracies. He considered 
that there is an immediate need for the 
reestablishment of ideas on patriotism, 
and dwelt on the present lack of re- 
ligious education in America, saying 
that the trend toward higher education 
has outbalanced education until the 
trend is actually away from religion in 
education. In proving his point, Dr. 
Spence showed how statehood has ab- 
sorbed the fundamentals of the home 

. and gave Germany as an example 
of what could happen here, adding that 
the regeneration of youth and the 
chureh will bring about a better balance 
in common life. 


Cotton Research Laboratory 


In the next address, R. J. Cheatham, 
chief of the cotton processing division 
of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory at New Orleans, explained 
the functions of the new laboratory and 
how it would affect the textile indus- 
try. Four laboratories are being estab- 
lished in the United States “to conduct 
into and to develop new 
scientific, chemical and technical uses, 
and new and extended markets and out- 
lets for farm commodities and products 
and byproducts thereof’, with the one 


researches 





Mr. Joe Cobb 


at New Orleans working on 
Sweet potatoes and peanuts. 

Mr. Cheatham explained that of in- 
terest to the STA was the fact that the 
cotton processing division would con- 
Sist of a fully and modernly equipped 
miniature textile plant, where research 
would be carried on in the developing 
of new uses for cotton yarns and fab- 
rics, in the handling of processing 
equipment to make such goods, and on 
new and improved cotton processing 
machinery. Also, there will be funda- 
mental research on cotton fiber of a 
practical nature. “Research on develop- 
ment of new and improved cotton pro- 
cessing machinery will have as 
its aim the lowering of manufacturing 
costs and improvement of the quality of 
cotton products,” he said.{A detailed 
report of the work to be carried out at 
the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at New Orleans will be found 
on page 44 of the March 1940 issue of 
COTTON j. 

Dr. Walter Scott, who heads up the 


cotton, 
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Associate Members Elect Eaddy 


THE ASSOCIATE Members Division of the 

Southern Textile Association, consist- 
ing of traveling representatives of machin- 
ery manufacturers and supply houses, pub- 
lishers, and companies catering to the textile 
industry, held its annual banquet on Thurs- 
day night preceding the opening of the STA 





Mr. Eaddy 


Mr. Turner 


convention on Friday, 


with Harvey Rogers of 
Charlotte, 


chairman, as toastmaster. STA 
officers and their wives, and early arrivers 
to the convention were guests of the asso- 
ciate members. An excellent floor show was 
put on by the Eulene Holmes troupe of At- 
lanta. In the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, E. J. Eaddy of Spartanburg 
was elected chairman, John C. Turner of 
Atlanta, vice-chairman, and Junius M. Smith 
of Charlotte, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





cotton chemical finishing division, also 
told something of the work that his 
division will do, explaining that it will 
work toward increasing the consump- 
tion of cotton through the development 
and application of chemical finishes 
which will enhance the value of cotton 
and cotton products, namely, such fin- 
ishes as increasing the luster, softness, 
crispness, resilience, ete. There will 
be two types of research, those on ad- 
ditive finishes, such as starches; and 
modified finishes, or those that tend to 
alter the surface characteristics of the 
fabric. This work will be correlated 
with that of the cotton processing divi- 
sion. 


Ashmore Tells of South America 


At the Saturday morning session, 
William G. Ashmore, southern editor of 
“Tertile World’, presented an interest- 
ing address on textile conditions in 
some of the countries of South Ameri- 





Golf Tournament 


FRIDAY afternoon at the STA convention 
at Blowing Rock was taken up with 
games and sports of various types. The hu- 
midity was a bit high for golf, but this did 
not keep lovers of this sport off the course. 
In the golf tournament for mill men, W. H 
Miley, Jr., Erwin Cotton Mills. won low 
gross with a 76, with F. G. Cobb second 
with a score of 83. By winning low gross, 
Mr. Miley became owner of the award of- 
fered by Corn Products Sales Co. for a three- 
time winner of the trophy. Low net was 
tied for with a 68 by P. B. Parks, Jr., Erwin 
Cotton Mills, and W. B. Shuford of Shuford 
Mills, with Mr. Parks winning the toss: the 
prize for second low net automatically went 
to Mr. Shuford. W. L. Steele managed to 
eke out as winner of the high score award. 
Bill Terrell won low gross prize for salesmen 
with a 66, with Ed Reid taking second with 
a 73. Low net for salesmen went to E. V. 
Nebr ges for a = oe with Ed Reid, 
ut winning the toss. igh gross was we 
by A. J. Burders. _ ” 
Other prizes awarded were as follows: 
Horseshoe pitching, Jack Greer and 8S. 8. 
Holt; bridge, Mrs. Fred Sails; setback, 8. 8. 
Holt and Ben C. Thomas. 


ca. He told of contrasting conditions 
in the mills of Brazil and Argentina, 
saying that Brazil is considered a “low 
pay” country whereas Argentina rela- 
tively is in the higher pay bracket. The 
speaker advised that South America 
cannot be considered as a unit when 
attacking a problem, because conditions 
in each country are different and are 
likely to change overnight. He did not 
paint an inviting picture as to the pos- 
sibilities in South America for Ameri- 
can textiles. In closing, he suggested 
that anyone considering investing in 
any of the countries should first thor- 
oughly investigate all conditions before 
making the enterprise. 


Safety Talk 


The final speaker on the Saturday 
morning session program was S. F. 
Kimball of the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Charlotte. Mr. Kimball 
presented a “bag of tricks” to illustrate 
safety, and how habit plays an impor- 
tant part in safe working methods. He 
illustrated the right and wrong way of 
performing such simple tasks as lift- 
ing heavy objects, and showed how 
even the simplest jobs could produce 
strain if not performed properly. For 





Mr. Crow 


teaching safety methods in the textile 
plant, Mr. Kimball said that the super- 
visor should tell the operative the 
right way to do the job, show him the 
right way, have the operative repeat 
the right way, and then the supervisor 
should check up on the operative at 
frequent intervals to see that he is still 
‘arrying out the instructions correctly. 

The banquet Friday night was an en- 
joyable affair. Blair Parks acted as 
toastmaster. Golf, bridge, setback and 
horseshoe-pitching prizes were award- 
ed. After the banquet a bingo game 
was played, with prizes awarded the 
lucky ones. 

The annual convention of the STA 
serves to bring together divisional of- 
ficers and interested members so that 


the association may be coordinated 
through its central office, in charge 


of B. Ellis Royal of the “Textile Bul- 
letm”’. The main work of the associa- 
tion is carried out in the discussion 
meetings, where practical mill problems 
are taken up in round-table fashion. 
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Factoring turns your 


Accounts Receivable into CASH 


ENABLES YOU TO: 


@ Get Cash Profits 

Obtain Money For Raw Materials 
Purchase At Savings 

Earn All Trade and Cash Discounts 
Meet Payrolls and Taxes 

Reduce Collection Costs 


Eliminate Credit Losses 


For Complete Information, Write To 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





AGGREGATE RESOURCES OVER SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS 














TODAY the efficiency department 

—with its time studies—is 
becoming one of the most impor- 
tant departments in many of our 
biggest textile plants. The ques- 
tion of how to get the most out of 
every time study is being asked by 
the officials. 

Good results from time studies 
can only be secured by well- 
planned studies. Obtaining the 
desired results depends upon com- 
plete co-operation among the offi- 
cials, the time study men, the 
supervisory force, and the opera- 
tives. If either of these parties 
fails to co-operate the effect is 
lost. 


The Officials 


The duty of the officials is to se- 
lect time study men who are ca- 
pable, well liked among the super- 
visory force and the operatives, 
co-operative and _ conscientious. 
Conscientiousness is one of the 
most important—if not the most 
important—qualities to demand 
when selecting a time study man. 

It is also the duty of the officials 
to select the supervisory force by 
the same standards with which 
they select their time study men. 
The same qualities must also be 
present in the supervisory force 
in order to get co-operation and 
derive the more benefit from the 
time studies and the other phases 
of their work. 


The Supervisory Force 


When a time study man goes 
into a department to make a study 
the supervisor must lay out the 
job in the manner in which the 
job is to be run regularly, put an 
average conscientious operative 
on the job to be studied, and give 
the time study man all possible 
data concerning the job. 

It is necessary for the job to be 
laid out as it is to be run regular- 
ly in order to get the study to rep- 
resent a true picture of the job as 
it is run every day. So often a 
supervisor will have the operative 
to do extra work in order to make 
a “good showing” while the time 
study man is making the study. 


Time STUDIES 





It is also essential that an aver- 
age conscientious operative be 
placed on the job while the study 
is being made. Most of the large 
textile industries use the piece- 
rate method of paying, and if the 
piece rates are not based on an 
average operative the earnings 
will be out of line. 

After the study is made it is 
most important that the time 
study man be given accurately all 
miscellaneous data pertaining to 
the job studied. All work of the 
time study man will be of no avail 
unless his recapitulation of the 
study is based on accurate data. 

It is the duty of the supervisory 
force to help create an atmos- 
phere of understanding between 
the efficiency department and the 
operatives. Until recently there 
has been a feeling of _ ill-will 
among most of the operatives to- 
ward the efficiency department. 
However, as the operatives are be- 
coming educated to the fact that 
the efficiency department works 
not only for the interest of the 
company but also for the interest 
of the operatives the feeling of ill- 
will is disappearing. The super- 
visory force can do much toward 
eliminating this undesirable at- 
mosphere. 

It is the duty of the operatives 
to give an honest performance of 
their jobs when they are being 
time-studied. Only the regular 











and how to get the 
most out of them 


duties of the job should be done 
during the study. 


The Operatives 


Operatives must co-operate in 
every manner if the company is to 
continue to operate on a profit- 
making basis. Today, in the field 
of very keen competition, the com- 
pany has to effect every possible 
Saving in order to meet the prices 
of its competitors. 


The Time Study Men 


To derive the most from time 
studies they must be well planned. 
The time study man should know 
of the study to be made in ad- 
vance so he will be able to make 
out forms, determine what infor- 
mation is needed in connection 
with the study to be made, and to 
plan the method of study. 

When a study is begun it is best 
to explain to the operative that a 
study is being made and that he 
may stop for his regular fatigue 
periods. In doing this much of 
the nervous tension of the opera- 
tive that is usually present when 
studies are made is relieved. 

A good study depends upon ac- 
curately recorded elements of 
work. If possible the forms should 
be made out in the order that the 
elements of work occur. 

During the study the observer 
should watch for chances of any 
method for improvement. His 
mind should ever be alert for sug- 
gestions from section men, fixers, 
and others who work around the 
job day after day. 

Often an observer may get 
helpful suggestions by engaging 
the operative on the job in con- 
versation during fatigue periods. 
The operative working on the job 
regularly may tell the observer 
many things he cannot find out by 
making a time study for a few 
hours. 

The observer must remember 
that the operative is not a ma- 
chine and is working under nerv- 
ous tension while being checked. 
Allowances will have to be made 
for any irregularities during 
study. 
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From Our 


Laboratories 


ASED on an entirely different 

principle, the new type pre- 
condensed resin—Nopco DAW-2— 
promises to make obsolete the con- 
ventional gums, gelatins and glues 
in the finishing of spun rayon. 





Nopco DAW-2 1s completely flex- 
ble. You can produce a soft hand 
with a 2% concentration, or a stiff 
hand with a 4% concentration. Fur- 
thermore, if you wish to obtain 
softness together with a heavy 
hand, simply add a 10% concentra- 
tion of the new spun rayon soften- 
er, Nopco 2105-C, to the original 
quantity of Nopco DAW-2. 


Offered in emulsion form, Nopco 
DAW-2 dissolves easily and quickly. 
It can be used with ordinary types 









of driers now employed through a 
temperature range of 180° to 220° 
F, thus eliminating the necessity of 
purchasing and using the new type 
driers. 


Goods finished with the new 
product can be washed without ap- 
preciable loss of resin. (Actually, 
only about 8% of original amount 
after 15 washings.) This is in 
startling contrast to the almost 
complete loss of ordinary finishes 
after the first washing. 


As an additional feature, Nopco 
DAW-2 has binding power within 
itself. This is proving especially 
helpful in preventing the typical 
shifting of warp and filler so com- 
mon with cheaper types of spun 
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rayon. 


Due to the essential difference in 
its nature, it has been possible to 
price Nopco DAW-2 well in line, or 
even lower, than far less efficient 
products. 


Without 


obligation, write for 


further information today. 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 





Cotton Textiles 
tell human story 
VICISSITUDES of humanity are re 
flected in the cotton-textile indus- 
try. That is a reflection of the uni- 
versality of cotton goods in the life of 
human beings. The market for goods 
is sensitive to every economic wave, 
or bad, in normal or abnormal 
times, in peace or war. That has been 
demonstrated conclusively more, 
perhaps never more so, during 
the second quarter of 1940. 
There has been no peace in 
riod. But the possibilities that 
many would achieve a conquest of 
France and Britain, after the subju- 
gation of the Low Countries, had a de- 
pressing influence upon American busi- 
ness in general because of the uncer- 
tainty that it created toward the fu- 
ture. Such factors really were the domi- 
nating element in the market for cot- 
ton goods through much of the spring. 
Then came the start of the defense 
program by this country, predicating a 
long wave of business on a big scale 
whether the Allies able to con- 
tinue the war for the term or 
whether Germany should win shortly. 
A sudden burst of strength in securi- 
ties on tidings of broad industrial ac- 
tivity for war purposes and signs of 
increased employment in June broke 
the dam of orders in cotton gray goods. 


good 


once 
than 


the pe- 
Ger- 


were 


long 


Producers continue 
going to extremes 


All textile 
during the spring period of uncertain- 
ty. Price concessions were the rule 
as buyers refused to bid for goods ex- 


lines were under a cloud 





cept below the market. But cotton 
lines went to ridiculous extremes and 
once more, when the first business of 
moment for many weeks was realized, 
it was done at the low point of the 
decline. 

Commodity future markets are logic- 
ally carried to extremes as they reflect 
continually the dominant note of the 
day in economic conditions. But these 
markets afford hedges. When cotton 
goods follow much the same procedure, 
being over-sensitive to current trends 
and not calculating on the long range, 
there is no protection against loss. 

When the June buying wave took 
the market out of the doldrums, the 
market for coarse cotton goods was 
back to its level of a year ago. On 
June 12, standard printcloths compared 
as follows: 


June 12 Year Ago 
4 


38%-inch 60x48s 4 

38%2-inch 64x60s ..... 4 %% 4 
39 -inch 68x72s ..... 4% 5% 
39 -inch 80x80s ..... 6% 6% 


Too conservative 
on curtailment 


Such a comparison on the face of it 
is not significant, but it will be re- 
called that the prices a year ago were 
disastrously low. In addition the cost 
of raw cotton has been higher this year 
than last, making the same prices for 
goods more unreasonable. And the situ- 
ation in 1939 promoted drastic curtail- 
ment in the summer because it was so 
bad. 

That situation gave way to a war 
economy that lifted prices rapidly in 
the fall and it was productive of a 
short period of prosperity for the mills 


Textile Beauty Contest at Griffin, Ga. 





generally. Yet goods were accumulat- 
ed this spring, when the previous les- 
sion should have demonstrated the 
value of early rather than late curtail- 
ment. So the first big wave of buying 
was accomplished at the proverbial loss 
levels. 


Curtailment was done through the 
spring, but mills maintained schedules 
above the levels a year ago and re- 
trenchment did not keep pace with the 
shrinkage of orders. Raw commodities 
cannot be controlled and so they need 
hedging markets. Production of cotton 
goods is a voluntary action, subject to 
human control. That is the best hedge 
available against losses. 


Off to a new start 
after long recession 


Through the last four months of 
1939, the cotton mills were operating 
at heavy gains over the like period of 
1938, and properly so in accordance 
with orders. Only meager business was 
done during the first five months of 
1940 and backlogs began to peter out 
early in the year. Yet except for March 
the first five months of the year main- 
tained broad margins over operations 
in 19839. March lost ground as much by 
an unusual spurt in 1989 as reduction 
in 1940. 

When June developed the largest ac- 
tivity in gray cloths since September, 
the mills unfortunately had accumula- 
tions to move. Talk of curtailment on 
more intense lines was in order at the 
time, but that was due to bad condi- 
tions that had developed in the mar- 
ket. In other words it was belated 
action instead of foresight. Some mills 


GRIFFIN, Ga., is 100 years old, and a 
feature of the city’s Centennial Celebration 
last month was a beauty contest with parti- 
cipants from the city’s textile plants. Griffin 
has 15 textile mills, and the representative 
of each for the contest was selected by popu- 
lar vote of the employees. Each contestant 
was a regular employee of the mill’s working 
force. Each wore a cotton dress in the con- 
test. 

The contest was held on June 17, in the 
municipal park at Griffin. The 15 contest- 
ants are shown in the accompanying photo. 





<—_——_———_ a ——EE 
Judges for the event were Robert O. Arnold, 
treasurer of Covington (Ga.) Mills: Morgan 


Blake, associate editor of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, and Robert W. Philip, editor of ‘‘Cot- 
ton’’. Mary Alice Stapleton (seventh from 
left in photo) was awarded first prize. a lov- 
ing cup. She is a spooler hand in Georgia- 
Kincaid Mill No. 38. 

The contestants were judged for personali- 
ty, poise, carriage and manner, the winner 
presiding at the Cotton Ball held in the 
evening. We repeat: every one of the con- 
testants is a regular employee in one of the 
Griffin mills. 
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stock of 
their 
others 


tuken 
regulated 
many 


have 
declining orders and 
production tuereto. 
have not. 

However, the industry came in the 
second half of the year with a new 
start upward from recession and prom- 


for a long time 


Too 


ise of a broad movement of goods. Such 
war items as bandages and army duck 
were among the first to quicken activi- 
ty after Italian entry into the combat 
and announcement of the United States 
defense program. Industrial buying of 
heavy cottons also quickened immedi- 
ately on the definite turn. 


War ramifications 
affecting industry 


Among the ramified influence of the 
of normal] trade 


Some of 


war are dislocations 
courses throughout the world. 
these affect international trade in cot- 
ton and its products. The Norwegian 
invasion by Germany is reflected in 
shortage of pulp imports and a bullish 
situation in paper products. This has 
suggested the likelihood of substitute 
business in narrow printcloths. Burlap 
is a war commodity and cotton is al- 
ways a substitute in time of high prices 
for jute products. 

British cotton mills are facing higher 
costs of production and therefore must 
increase their prices for goods in ex- 
port markets. They were making a 
drive for restoration of export trade. 
This country recently began to get in- 
quiry for increased quantities of cot- 
ton goods and yarns from abroad. At 
the same time Japan has given signs 
of making keen competition in South 
America. 

Among the peculiar, grimly amusing, 
developments of a chaotic world is the 
competition of Chinese hosiery mills 
with Japanese in the American market. 
The prices of Japanese cotton hosiery 
have been low. But those of Chinese 
cotton mills are lower. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


WHEN THE June broadening of ac- 
tivity in cotton developed 
it found the mills of the New England 
section in a favorable position, as usual 
in recent years, to reap a benefit. But 
also as usual they had to wait for the 
clearing of standard coarse goods be- 
fore buyers turned to the fine combed 
fabrics which are the preponderant out- 
put of New England manufacturers. 
Early in June the manufacturers of 
this district were hopeful of a larger 
demand. Since the beginning of the 


goods 


year no important buying movement in 
fine goods had been realized except a 
fair spurt in broadcloths in April. Sell- 
ers, therefore, approached the summer 
with a feeling that a few weeks of 
warm weather would reveal an under- 
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bought condition among convertef®rs. 

Mill stocks were not accumulated 
through the first part the year, 
meantime, and prices were subject to 
pressure chiefly because of adjustments 
made in coarse goods. As a matter of 
fact they held relatively firm because 
of forehanded action toward restriction 
of output to declining demand. 


of 


Policy affected 
by cost advance 


Manufacturing have affected 
policy in this division during the past 
The stringent labor 
laws have changed conditions for cot- 
ton manufacturers, whereby costs of 
production are not elastic as of yore. 
In fine goods the labor cost has been a 
major factor of costs and accumulation 
of goods during a dull market is a haz- 
ardous procedure since it gives buyers 
a hammer for driving down prices. 

But mill men here have also avoided 
accumulation on the theory that they 
will not secure more aggregate 
business by anticipating the require- 
ments of buyers or provide ultimately 
any more work for operatives. Produc- 
tion over the long term obviously is 
governed by what consumers will take. 
And accumulated proverbially 
have to be liquidated at a loss before 
buyers will raise their bids. 

Buyers of fine goods have continued 
the policy of holding off until their 
stocks were reduced to inordinately low 
levels. Thus they entered the summer 
with reserves inadequate and mills at 
the same time had kept their supplies 
well in hand, in the majority of cases. 
This put them in position quickly to 
raise prices from somewhat depressed 
levels created by the general cotton 
goods market. 


costs 


two years or more. 


any 


goods 


Business sentiment 
shows improvement 


Mid-June trade sentiment 
considerable improvement in this dis- 
trict, with retail merchandising sub- 
stantially above that a year ago. This 
was particularly noticeable in the 
East, where speculative markets are 
apt to dominate underlying business 
conditions and where trade actually 
was lagging behind that in other re- 
gions. 

Cotton mill men were aware of this 
new condition and showed optimism for 
the future, though curtailment contin- 
ued through June. Merchants in the 
raw cotton business reported cautious 
buying still in effect, but they found 
manufacturers in a more. cheerful 
frame of mind toward the last half of 
the year. The defense program, if not 
a direct source of business, was cal- 
culated to reflect itself in consumer 
lines. 

Cotton consumption of this district 
in April amounted to 72,4525 bales. This 


showed 








gave a total for the first four months 
this year of 310,000 bales, or a little 
above the volume for the same period 
of last year, at 299,382 bales. The 
April figure reflected the flair of buy- 
ing early that month, since it was 6 
per cent above the consumption of 
March. It is significant, however, that 
1940 has run so little above 1939 since 
the first half of last year was a slow 
period in business. 


Ready for war 
textile orders 


General market sentiment at the 
start of the defense program was that 
cotton goods would be involved gradual- 
ly rather than immediately, although 
some specialties were quickly wanted. 
However, the secretary of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association, Edward F. 
Walker, was out with a prompt state- 
inent of mill preparedness. He said: 

“Rhode Island textile mills, which 
during the World War made every type 
of fabric required by the military es- 
tablishments, can readily repeat their 
record and be in full-time operation in 
six weeks. Many mills report that 
they can operate 100 per cent on gov- 
ernment work within a week after 
awards of contracts are made.” The 
association reported that there was no 
shortage of skilled help. 

Patents Granted 

According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., E. R. Bond 
and C. A. Hobbs of Greensboro were 
awarded a patent on a method and 
means for encasing the ribs of loom 
reeds, the apparatus having means for 
folding a band of sheet metal around 
the ribs of the loom reed and cutting 
the bands at the ends of the reed and 
crimping the ends of the bands over 
the ends of the reed to thus hold the 


metallic covering in position on the 
loom reed. The method covered by 


this patent is the rolling of a strip of 
metal around the ribs and rolling the 
ends of the sheet over the ends of the 
rib to confine the sheet on the ribs. 

Other patentees include: George F. 
Bahan for a sliding hook for loom har- 
ness, which patent is assigned to Em- 
mons Loom Harness Company; Wilson 
F. Tew of Elon College, N. C., for a 
spinner bobbin; E. K. Whitener and T. 
F. Suggs, Gastonia, for a slasher, as- 
signed to Cocker Machine and Foundry 
Company; A. Y. Dawson and I. R. 
Wagner of Oteen, N. C., for a surface 
scrubbing machine. 

» 

Howard Bradshaw, loom reed 
works, has removed from Cayce and 
Columbia, S. C., to Spartanburg, S. 
C., where the company now has ex- 
press service to all points served. 
Post office box is 1103. 
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New Orleans, June 15, 1940 
ALTHOUGH the progress of the .war 

in Europe during the past month 
wus in favor of German arms, Paris 
having fallen to the Nazis, the cotton 
market more than held its own even 
in the face of the loss of Mediterranean 
Sea trade as the result of Italy having 
entered the conflict on the side of Ger- 
many. 


With the elosing of the Mediter- 
ranean virtually all of the European 
and some near East ports have come 


within the war zone, which makes the 
export outlook very unfavorable. 

Ordinarily such conditions would 
tend severely to depress a market. Such 
was not the case in this instance. On 
the contrary, values moved upward, due 
mainly to the searcity of “free” cotton, 
large domestic consumption and talk 
of possible, if not probable inflation to 
come of the prospective, improved eco- 
nomic situation expected to result from 
the huge expenditures by the Allies 
and the billions of dollars to be spent 
by the United States government in its 
yigantic defense program. 

Other sustaining features were the 
very good demand for spots, large sales 
of goods at higher prices, less favor- 
able weather of late, small crop ideas 
and prospects for a liberal loan pro- 
gram and an appropriation for distribu- 
tion of farm surpluses. 

Regarding last year’s cotton crop, the 
agricultural department, Washington, 
in its final revised estimate put the 
production at 11,817,000 bales of 500 
pounds each compared with 11,948,000 
bales in the 1988 crop. The yield of 
lint cotton picked was 237.9 pounds per 
acre against 255.8 the previous year. 
Acreage in cultivation July 1, 1989, was 
reduced slightly from the December 
figures, and the acreage harvested also 
was lowered moderately. 


Japan Bids for South American 
Trade 


A development that should be of in- 
terest to American spinners, is the re- 
cent press dispatch from Buenos Aires, 
stating in part that Japan has inaugu- 
rated a determined drive to capture a 
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Germany by negotiating new trade 
ugreements in which Japan agrees to 
increase to a great degree her buying 
of South American products in ex- 
change for the privilege of increasing 
her exports to the southern republics. 

Last year’s acreage planted in cotton 
was 24,683,000 acres versus 25,018,000 
in 1938, of which 23,805,000 acres were 
picked compared with 24,248,000 acres 
in the previous year. The _ govern- 
ment’s first forecast on this year’s acre- 
age is due about July 8. 


Progress of the New Crop 


For the week ended June 11 the 
Weather Bureau reported the weather 
to have been mostly favorable for the 
growing crop. However, since release 
of that report climatie conditions in the 
cotton region have been such as to ere- 
ate some uneasiness as to the progress 
of the growing plant since rain has 
been almost a daily occurrence at some 
points in the interior. Besides the wet 
weather may be productive of boll 
weevil and might interfere with culti- 
vation. 

Concerning the future course of the 
market it is not likely to be so much 
as to the ultimate size of this year’s 
crop as it might be as regards prospects 
for exports next season owing to the 
further spread of the war in Europe, 
which, if the war lasts long may hinder 
exports materially. In that case, how- 
ever, Egyptian cotton, which is extra 
long staple, may become very scarce in 
this country because of the Mediter- 





Substantial share of the South Ameri- ranean having become a part of the 
can markets formerly controlled by war zone, making shipments difficult. 
CENSUS REPORT—JUNE 14, 1940 

United States— Bales— This Season Last Season 
Consumption of lint in cotton growing states, May... 550,000 517,000 
Consumption of lint in New England states, May........ 71,000 73,000 
Consumption of lint in all other states, May............ 15,000 16,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, May......... : 636.000 696,000 
Consumption of lint in cotton growing states, 10 months.. 5,620,000 4,879,000 
Consumption of lint in New England states, 10 months... 786,000 723,000 
Consumption of lint in all other states, 10 months....... 185,000 157,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, 10 months........ 6,591,000 5,759,000 
CS er ne ne ee ae 1 314,000 1,175,000 
Stock in public storage at Warehouses, May 31......... 10,087,000 12,422,000 


Stock in mills, public storage and at warehouses 
Stock in mills, public storage and at warehouses, April 30 12,213,000 


13,597,000 
14,269,000 


May 31.. 11,401.000 






















Not available. 


Active spindles in cotton growing states during May..... 17,006,000 16,594,000 
Active spindles in New England states during May...... 4,614,000 4.746.000 
Active spindles in all other states during May.. 597,000 631,000 
Active spindles in United States during May........... 22,217,000 21,971,000 
Active spindles in United States during April..... _... 22,301,000 22,123,000 
AMERICAN COTTON 

August 1 to June 14— Bales— This Season Last Season 

OOS Tee ee SED, ib bie was bc ove esi ectacece 14,300,000 10,920,000 


Exports from the U. S. including Canada.............. 6,228,000 3,425,000 
ey es I 5 Ss Ss rca 5 0 ok doe We no © Se 0s Oa [27 10,956,000 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 

June 14— Bales— This Year Last Year 
Stock at all U. S. ports ee ae ree aoe ee eee 2,549,000 1,960,000 
meOGm BE BGR GROSPOe COWES... onc cece ss cece wswese 2,989,000 3.708,000 
Stock afloat for and at ports of Europe................ (*) 504.000 
Stock afloat for and at ports of Orient................ 293.000 137,000 
i (OY I Soe a ca oe ely Se ar Wine ba Oe ‘ted, 6,308,000 
Total of other kinds ....... ‘“e + dae ce bon steak we < eed 2,338,000 
Total of all kinds....... Terry Tt Ts: =) 8,647,000 














if possible, and at any rate very ex- 
pensive. Accordingly extra long staple 
cotton, such as American-Egyptian and 
Sea Island, may command a high price 
in America. On the other hand, should 
the war come to an early ending the 
trade would likely have the benefit to 
come of the return of freedom of the 
Seas, in which event international com- 
merce with Europe and the Near East 
would probably be resumed. 

So far as the American cotton mar- 
ket is concerned, however, it is likely 
to be able to care for itself owing to 
light supply of “free’’ cotton, prospects 
of a government loan on this year’s 
crop, perhaps the continuance of do- 
mestic consumption on a large seale 
which is expected as result of the con- 
templated enormous expenditures of 
funds for national defense and for 
the purchase of supplies of armaments, 


etc. for the Allies. The national de 
fense program for the United States 


alone is said to top five billion dollars, 
and some billions of dollars are expect- 
ed to be spent in America by the French 
and British governments. Of course 
there is no telling what will happen 
from day to day under existing abnor- 
mal conditions, nevertheless it is well 
to consider the nature of present day 
programs and implications that come 
from them. Meanwhile American man- 
ufacturers should go after the big trade 
in South America, something which 
Japan is doing already. 


aor Cee 
The Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Company’s southern’ office has 


moved from 1414 Johnston Building 
to 614 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Dr. Donald Price, technical direc- 
tor of the organic research labora- 
tories for the National Oil Products 
Company of Harrison, N. J., was 
elected chairman for 1940-41 of the 
Metropolitan Microchemical Society, 
succeeding Dr. Alexander Knoll of 
Columbia University. 


Edward H. Schmidt Borne 
Scrymser Company was. recently 
elected treasurer of the New York 
Section of the AATCC. Mr. Schmidt 
is chief chemist of the company and 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1919. 


of 


Frederick B. Read, Jr., was win- 
ner of the scholarship offered to stu- 
dents of Rhode Island School of De- 
sign by the Atlantic Rayon Corpora- 
tion. The scholarship is offered to 
stimulate the study of rayon and the 
conversion of rayon into fabrics, and 
the winner of the scholarship will 
work without pay for 12 months in 


as many establishments connected 
with the rayon industry as can 
be arranged, beginning with the 
production of pulp, through the 
manufacture of rayon yarns and 


fabrics, etc. The donee is to receive 
from the school the sum of $1200 
payable $100 monthly to cover all 
expenses for living and travel dur- 
ing the term of the scholarship. 
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Spinning Frame Production Increased 
1.6%, at no Increase in Belt Cost. 


Here's proof of OKAY TRED's increased pulling power: Spinning frames 
running on spun rayon in a large southern mill are driven by 4” Double 
OKAY TRED Leather Belts operating on short center pivoted motor bases. 


Checking these belts for front roll speeds, it was found that OKAY TRED 


gave more front roll turns per minute than other belts checked. 





Our belts have run for two months on this drive, which is on a Saco-Lowell 
254 spindle machine, and are in perfect condition. 

The reasons for this increased production with OKAY TRED lie in its 
treaded surface—which delivers more power with less slip, and in its softer | 
grain—which provides higher coefficient of friction. 

Houghton's Treaded Belts—VIM TRED and OKAY TRED—are described 
in a file-folder specially designed to hold belt data in your files. May 
we send you a copy? 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Y >. Southern Division Office: 1301-05 W. MOREHEAD STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 
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Callaway Millis, LaGrange, Ga., has 
announced its entry into the towel 
manufacturing field with a complete 
line of terry towels, being made in the 
Elm City plant of the company. Sam- 
uel F. Parker is supervising the pro- 
duction of the new line and Arthur R. 
Neill directs merchandising. 


Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C., has purchased two new 
boilers at a cost of over $100,000, 
which will replace those now in use 
in Plants Nos. 1 and 4. Contract was 
awarded to the American Engineering 
Company, Philadelphia Pa. 


Anniston (Ala.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany have purchased a new Babcock 
& Wilcox 200 hp. boiler with a Detroit 
stoker and a Cochrane feedwater heat- 
er, purchased through J. E. Sirrine & 
Company, Greenville, S. ©. 


Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., will 
install a Grinnell sprinkler system in 


the new two-story addition to the 
plant. 
Welwood-Norwich Silk Mills, Mur- 


freesboro, Tenn., have been reorgan- 
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What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


ized under the new name of John C. 
Welwood Corporation. 


It is reported that the Wymojo Yarn 
Mill, Rock Hill, S. C., has been sold to 
Joseph P. Erkes and associates, for- 
merly of Clinton, Mass. 


Pians have been made for the re- 
organization of LaFrance Industries, 
LaFrance, S. C., and its subsidiary, 
Pendleton Mfg. Company. An RFC 
loan of $600,000 has been approved. 
Officers will be James H. Hayes, chair- 
man of the board; Bernard Davis, 
president; Robert E. Nicholson, vice- 
president and assistant secretary; 
Thomas C. Williams, treasurer; and 
Edward H. Fritzingerm, secretary. 


Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills will 
undergo a modernization program in- 
volving an outlay of several thousand 
dollars. An addition is to be erected 
between the picker room and the open- 
ing room, 80x60 feet. The program also 
contemplates the installation of new 
carding machinery and other equip- 
ment. 


New Textile Publications 


Republic Steel Corporatioa, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Four recent publications. Form ADV 
361 on Enduro stainless and heat-resisting 
steels, describing the properties and applica- 
tions of Enduro in many fields of industry. 
ADV 362, describing the properties, fabrica- 
tion, corrosion-resistance and applications of 
Enduro 18-8 and its several variations. ADV 
363, on straight-chromium types of Enduro 
stainless steel. ADV 364, describing the 
heat-resisting, high strength types of “nduro. 


Onyx Oi] & Chemical Company, 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J. 32-page 
booklet on Phi-Sol, a sulfated ester of fatty 
acid. 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation, 2330 Vaux- 
hall Road, Union, N. J. Literature contain- 
ing concise explanation of the construction 
and self-locking action of the company’s 
elastic stop nuts. 


Emmott & Company. Ltd., 31 King Street 
West, Manchester 3, Great Britain. ‘'The 
Scouring of Raw Wool’’, a 23-page booklet 
by T. E. Thompson. Price one shilling (see 
current quotations for exchange rate). 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Vhio. 
New 24-page catalog on the company’s me- 
chanical goods, Serves as a condensed cata- 
log, engineering data and guide to selection 
of various products. 


Rohm & Haas Company, Inc., 222 West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Litera- 
ture describing the new RHoplex resin series, 
on W-66, and W-77, for distinctive fin- 
ishes. 


Reliance Gauge Column Co., 5902 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, Vhio. Catalog No. 401 cov- 
ering complete line of boiler water gauge 
valves, including valves for low and high 
pressure equipment and certain boiler gauge 
specialties. 


Jessop Steel Company, Washington, Pa. 
Literature descriptive of stainless, non-tar- 
nishing chemical and heat resisting alloys. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Onio. [Il- 
lustrated catalog showing scales for the tex- 
tile industry. 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 35 N. 6th St., Phila- 
delphia. Folder on Tannate lace leather, in- 
cluding directions for lacing belts and in- 
formation about Tannate belt lace. 


Rohm & Haas Company, Inc., 222 W. 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Foid- 
er discussing Triton 720; a study of deter- 
gent activity with special reference to Tri- 
ton 720. 


The Bristol Company. Waterbury, Conn. 
Several bulletins of interest to te textile 
industry. No. 548 on the line of thermom- 
eter and pyrometer controllers for gas, elec- 
tric and oil industrial furnaces. No. 543 on 
the company’s recording voltmeters are am- 
meters. No. 524 on industrial glass stem 
thermometers. No. 555 on portable record- 
ing voltmeters and ammeters. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Leaflet de- 
scribing Type FK ¢onstant speed direct cur- 
rent motors in either shunt or compound 
wound types, available for operation on 32, 
115 or 230 volts and covering a horsepower 
range of from 1/20 to % horsepower. An- 
other release, a 4-page booklet describing the 
newly improved Type SM heavy duty de. 
magnetic contactors. 


New Departure, Bristol, Conn. Bulletin 
VIII-15, describing the mounting of self- 
sealed ballbearings on the eccentric of a 
small air compressor of the diaphagm type. 


Johnson Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 


Data sheets on Ledaloyl self lubricating 
bearings, this one being on method of in- 
stallation. 


Personals 


(Additional personal items on page 140) 

R. W. Twitty, Laurens, S. C., has 
become superintendent of Marion (N. 
C.) Manufacturing Company, succeed- 
ing A. F. Hunt, retired. 


HARRY LESLIE has been elected presi- 
dent of Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. 
C. He succeeds the late JoHN R. Roe- 
ERS. 


S. C. DAvis has been promoted from 
secondhand of weaving to overseer of 
the cloth room at the Opelika (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills. 


S. L. MaAvity, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga., and more recently con- 
nected with the Silver-Knit Hosiery 
Mills, High Point, N. C., has become as- 
sociated with the Elliott Knitting Mills, 
Inec., of Hickory, N. C. 


Obituary 


THOMAS F. WRENN, 79, president of 
the Wrenn Hosiery Company, Thomas- 
ville, N. C., passed away May 31 at 
Doctors Hospital, New York, where he 
underwent an operation May 22. 


ARTHUR L, JENKINS, treasurer of Em- 
mons Loom Harness Company, Law- 
rence, Mass., passed away the early 
part of June. He had been connected 
with the company for over 51 years. 


MAuRICE W. HAMBLETON, president 
and manager of the New England Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Company, Nashua, N. H., 
died at his home on June 5. 


THOMAS Brapsury, 79, general su- 
perintendent of Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., passed away suddenly 
at his home June 4. 


GENERAL Orto H. FALK, chairman of 
the board of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, passed away May 21. 


GEORGE H. EsTres, treasurer and ag- 
ent of Continental Mills, passed away 
the early part of June. 


RICHARD P. GrBsoNn, 58, of Concord, 
N. C., sales representative of the Caro- 
lina Supply Company, of Greenville, S. 
C., for 30 years, passed away at a 
Charlotte hospital on June 18 following 
a brief illness. 


C. L. Rowe, 59, southern sales man- 
ager of General Coal Company, with 
headquarters in Charlotte, passed away 
in June after an illness of several days. 


- 





IN PLANTS PRODUCING 
RAYON STAPLE, 26 Proctor Dryers 


have been installed to Date 


IN DYE HOUSES for Dyed Staple in 


Fibre Form, either All Staple or Blends 














IN DYE HOUSES for SpunRayon Yarn 


-n Skeins After Dyeing or Processing 





IN DYE HOUSES for Spun Rayon 
Packages After Dyeing 

















Yarn in 


IN DYEING AND FINISHING 
PLANTS for Dyed Piece Goods of 
Spun Rayon and Blends 
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Saco-Lowell Introduces 
Rayon Staple Fiber Equipment 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch 
St.. Boston, Mass., has made available 
equipment especially designed = to 
process up to 3-inch rayon staple fiber, 
namely, cards, drawing and spinning 
assemblies, and has experimental work 
the development of 


under way for 


equipment for other processing de- 
partments. 

The new roller card consists of sev 
eral special units, all assembled on the 
standard framework of the company’s 
card. The ecard sides, cylinder, doffer, 
doffer and are 
exactly similar to those used on the 


cotton card: assemblies especially for 


comb coiler assembly 


rayon staple fiber are as follows: 
Standard feed plate is replaced by a 
special long-nose feed plate, the nose 
being 1,,-inch long and differs in con- 
tour from the regular universal cotton 
feed plate. Working in connection with 
this feed plate is a special feed roller 
which takes the place of the standard 
feed roller. The feed roller fits 
in the same bearings but its surface 
instead of being fluted is covered with 


hew 


a tempered point-hardened wire de- 
signed especially for this purpose. The 


wire is said to maintain a firmer hold 


on the stock and assures the separa- 
tion of fibers from the lap without 
forming lumps or curls, 

The standard licker-in is used on 


the special rayon staple fiber card, but 
are no mote knives and the 
under the licker-in is a_ solid 
easing. The back plate is unchanged. 
On this card there is no flexible bend 
since the flats have been replaced by 
supported 


there 
screen 


3 workers and 3 clearers. 


NEW EQUIPMENT | 


bolted to the 
The workers each con- 


in adjustable brackets, 


cevlinder arch. 
sist of a steel roller with a ground sur- 
face and they are covered with a spe- 
driven by a sprocket and 
about 30 times 


wire, 
and 
per minute; 
with a clearer, the clearers also being 
ground steel bear- 
ings similar to the worker and covered 
with The 
are driven at a speed of 300 r.p.m. 


cial 
chain, revolving 
each worker is provided 
rolls supported in 


special clothing. clearers 

All rollers are enclosed in a closely 
fitted 
Shape and construction permit a 
trol of the air currents in such a man- 
ner that the thin 
fleece of fibers on the face of the card 
The section 
clearer to 


whose 
con- 


polished steel housing, 


uniformity of the 


evlinder is not disturbed. 
of the from fhe last 


ecard 





Roll assembly for drawing frame 
which handles long rayon staple 
fiber. Roll stand has spread of 
nearly 9 inches . , ; . ‘ 


the doffer is cased off by sheet steel 
casings fitted to exclude air. Some- 


times it is necessary to install a fancy 
roll at the back of the card just above 
the licker-in and below the first clear- 
er. The card can readily be changed 
to handle short fibers or if cotton is 
to be run, the parts can be replaced by 
standard card parts. 

Saco-Lowell has also designed a spe- 
cial roll assembly for drawing frames, 
using a roll stand with a spread of ap- 
equipped 


inches and 


four 


proximately 9 
with bearings for 
The bottom 
flutings, generally 13-inch in diameter 
14-inch, covered 


lines of rolls. 


rolls are standard steel 


With the top rolls 


with cork or koroseal, mounted in roll- 
er bearing bushings. The standard as- 
sembly of top and bottom clearers is 
recommended by the 


used. Settings 


manufacturer on the new roll assem- 


first to second, staple length 


to \%-inch; second to third + 


bly are 
plus +s 


to %-inch over staple length: and 
third to fourth % to %-inch over 


staple length. 

For spinning rayon staple fiber and 
other textile fibers up to 3 inches in 
length, the has designed a 
modification of its standard long draft 
system, the “Z” better draft assembly. 
In this unit the standard steel bottom 
rol] and roll How- 
ever, the knurled roll is installed on 
the back line and the standard fluted 
roll is used on the line. <A 
leather apron is installed so that it is 
driven by the back knurled roll. Its 
path of travel is around the back roll 


company 


stands are used. 


second 


to the standard nose bar at the front, 
then around the standard tension pul- 
ley unit, making it possible to deliver 
the tip of the entering fibers very 
close to the nip of the front rolls. The 
stand- 
roll 


top roll assembly consists of a 
ard leather or cushioned top 
weighted at the front and at the back. 
proper po- 


These are retained in the 


sition by a special cap bar which also 


has bearings for the two or more 
leather-covered slip rolls which are 
used. 





rf AIOLé 
Lower, new roller card for handling rayon —— 
staple fiber. Right, assembly of spinning 
frame to handle up to 3-inch textile fibers. 
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Controlled Drying * Increased Hourly = tt 


Production * Reduction in Steam and al 


Power Consumption * 50% Saving in 
Labor Costs = 


These are just a few of the benefits realized 
by the owners of this equipment. These 
machines will pay for themselves in 18 
months. 


Consult SARGENT on RAW STOCK DRYING! 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


UPPER This view shows the Feed Hopper of a 38 inch Sargent Press Roll 

RIGHT Feed. This Feeder has a 4 foot extension to the bottom apron 
which provides a large holding capacity. Note the direct motor 
drives on Feed and Squeeze Roll Machine, also patented ball 
bearing comb mounting. 


CENTER A Dye House installation of which Sargent is justly proud. Note 
its simplicity and compactness. Press Roll Machine with oscillating 
feed table and ball bearing rolls attached directly to a large 


capacity Dryer. 


LOWER The line drawing at the lower right shows Sargent’s adaptation of 

RIGHT heavy duty ball bearings to a Standard Squeeze Roll Machine. 
These bearings require practically no attention and at the same 
time are easily removable when roll repairs are necessary. 





Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION, Graniteville, Mass. 
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Whitin Develops Equipment 
for Longer Staples 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., has developed drawing, roving 
and spinning equipment that is said to 
be especially adaptable to the process- 
ing of longer staples. The new draw- 
ing frame will produce sliver of fibers 
up to 3% inches in length, having a 
processing range on fibers of from 1,- 
inch to 3%4 inches, on all types of fi- 
bers, both single and mixed. The cush- 
ioned top roll is used. According to 
the company, very good results can be 
obtained from two processes of draw- 
ing, while at times three processes are 
recommended, especially on blends. 

The company has developed two dif- 
ferent roving arrangements, one to 
take fibers from 1 inch to 2 inches, and 
another for use on longer fibers, par- 
ticularly with regard to heavy denier 
fibers such as acetate; this latter ar- 
rangement is capable of producing 
roving on fibers up to 3% inches in 
length. This frame was built with the 
idea of producing roving using 100 per 
cent wool fibers, and also to enable the 
spinners who use long staple heavy 
denier fibers to produce finer yarn. 

Spinning frames have been developed 
with the foregoing idea in view also. 
The two types of frames are said to 
be adaptable for any condition that 
might arise in the use of mixed fibers. 
The frames, according to the manufac- 
turer, have been designed and built so 
that production on synthetic fibers is 
high, usually higher than the same 
numbers on cotton yarns. 


a 


= 
Whitin Staple Cutter 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., has announced that its 
staple cutter, for cutting rayon, rayon 
tops, wool tops, mohair, ramie, ete., 
has been improved and redesigned so 
that it will now cut staple from %- 
inch to 8 inches in length, in either the 
dry or wet state. For cutting the dry 
staple the customary fluted or smooth 
steel rolls are used, while for wet 
staple a set of rubber squeeze rolls is 
substituted. The steel cutter blades 
are 12 inches in width and will run 
from 6 to 8 months without resharpen 
ing, according to the company. Wear 
can be taken up by adjustment of the 
revolving blade holders to a _ point 
closer to the stationary blade. In the 
new cutter both the feed rolls and the 
cutter can be arranged for a variable 
feed. The machine is equipped with a 
feed apron attachment for bulk wool. 
An electrical safety knock-off has been 
added. The method for obtaining dif- 
ferent lengths of staples is controlled 
by means of change gears driving the 
feed rolls, or use of a commercial vari- 
able speed drive attached to the feed 
rolls or the revolving cutter. 
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Upper, new drawing frame which will handle 
fibers up to 3%-i-ch, 100 per cent or in 
blends. Will run staples of all kinds from 
1 7/16-inch to 3%,-inch. 


Center, Super-Draft roving frame for fibers up 
to 3%-inch, including heavy denier rayon 
staple and 100 per cent wools. 


-~ 

Lower, spinning frame for long staple and 
mixed fibers, to handle cotton, wool, worsted, 
synthetic and combinations of these .. 


New Features in 
Fulscope Controllers 

The new Fulscope air-operated re 
cording and indicating controllers de- 
veloped by Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., reported on 
page 104 of April CoTTron, embody a 
number of new features. One is a 
process-control effect, known as “Pre- 
Act”, which is now combined, in one 
instrument, with the conventional pro- 
portional response and automatic re- 
set forms of control. “Pre-Act” is a 
supplementary control feature which 
makes control-valve corrections accord- 
ing to the rate of control-point devia- 
tion. Over-peaking or oscillating is 
greatly reduced by an immediate and 
relatively larger control-valve action 
than would occur otherwise; further- 
more, operation after a change in set 
point, and when equipment is started 
up, is stabilized. 

The automatic reset feature, which 
compensates for changes in load, is lo- 
cated in the instrument case, and is 
fully adjustable over a much wider 
range than previously. Continuous 
controller sensitivity adjustments over 
a wider range assure complete adapta- 
bility to any process time lag. 

The case of the instrument is die- 
cast aluminum; all cases are drilled 
and tapped for the most complete 
forms of controller mechanism. Inter- 
changeable unit construction for easy 
conversion is another feature. A sim- 
plified air system includes improved 
relay air valve with precisely drilled 
sapphire orifice; removable 18-8 stain- 
less steel nozzle; inbuilt metal-disc 
auxiliary air filters supplement large 
external filter. Other improvements 
include new, more durable electric 
ehart clock, improved rapid chart 
changing mechanism, and Neoprene 
gaskets throughout. 

The indicating controllers have the 
same unit construction, control mech- 
anisms, and performance characteris- 
ties as the recording types, but in 
single duty form only. 

* 
Textile Hall Corporation, Green- 


ville, S. C., has distributed literature 
announcing that the 14th Southern 
Textile Exposition is only 8% 
months away. The exposition this 
year will be held on the dates of 
March 31-April 5 inclusive, 1941. 











A YEAR OF WEEKLY WASHINGS 


IN A DAY prelecis you on the 
wash fasiness of NATIONAL PRINTING VATS 


A regiment of well muscled laundresses would 
give your prints less severe treatment than test 
swatches receive in National's Textile Service 
Laboratory. Here, with scientific accuracy, dyes 
are measured for degree of fastness to wash- 
ing, sun, chlorine, wet and dry crocking and 
hot pressing. You can place full dependence 


upon National Printing Vats to meet or surpass 


every modern standard of color fastness. 


National Printing Vats disperse instantly. True- 
to-shade, run after run, they reproduce every 
fine line and stipple of the printing roll with 
the clear-cut sharpness of a designer's working 
drawing. The brilliance of National Vat colors 
gives your prints preference in the trade. 

We invite you to make use of the National 
Textile Service Laboratory which is attached to 


each principal National Sales Office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET 


BOSTON . 150 Causeway St. 
PROVIDENCE . 15 Westminster St. 
CHICAGO . . 357 W. Erie St. 
PHILADELPHIA . 200-204 S. Front St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHARLOTTE 


ATLANTA . 


yi0) 0K Mc 
GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW ORLEANS Masonic Temple Bidg 
CHATTANOOGA James Bidg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 646 N. Thompson St 


TORONTO 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


517 Howard St. 


140 Peachtree St. 
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Rubber-Lined Pipe Fittings 
Paramount Rubber’ Service, Inc., 
1430 Rosedale Court, Detroit, Mich.. 
has announced that the company now 
has available seamless-rubber-lined 
pipe and fittings for use in the chemi- 
cal-using industries. Development work 
on the application of rubber to meta! 


has been going on for a number of 
vears. It is said that the flange 


couplings are flexible and there can be 
no freezing of bolts in the rubber-lined 
holes. The built up from 
specially treated metal surfaces to the 
required thickness, with complete ab- 


rubber is 


sence of seams and laps. 
- 
Calco Shade Card 


Caleo Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. 
J., has completed a new shade card for 
dyeing of woolen and worsted piece 
goods, said to be useful both because 
of the convenience of its arrangement 
and in the scope of information 
ered. Actual dyeings on worsted of 


some 180 acid shades are shown, each 


COYV- 


containing floaters of cotton, acetate, 
viscose and silk. For each individual 
color or shade there is a table of data 
covering 56 different properties of 
fastness and other application details. 
To complete the usefulness of the card, 
a specia] 10-page section is devoted to 
details of the latest application meth- 
ods, problems of faulty dyeing, and 
suggestions as to their cure. 
oa 
Midget Relay 
Ward Leonard Electric 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., has made avail- 
able a new midget relay designed for 
use on either ac. or de., the relay be- 
contacts arranged 


Company, 


ing available with 


for single pole, normally open, nor- 
mally closed or double throw. It is 
rated to handle approximately one 


horsepower and is furnished with coils 
for operation on standard voltages. 
With overall bakelite base dimensions 
of 25-inch by 1%-inch and an over- 
all depth of 1%-inch, the new relay 
can be mounted in the familiar wall 
type pusk button box. 


¢ 


New Sanforizing Agent 
Alrose Chemical Company, 
dence, R. I., has added a new member 
to its line of synthetic finishes, the 
newcomer being Sanfosist. It is a 
complete product and combines in it- 
self both a durable finish and a pow- 
erful wetting-agent, according to the 
company. Cloth can be treated with 
Sanfosist, it is said, and be held over 
for an indefinite period before San- 
forizing without appreciably losing its 
re-wettability. It can be applied to all 
kinds of cellulosic fabrics and the 
method of application can be varied to 


Provi- 
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practically all constructions, In 
many Cases it is being applied in the 


desizing bath, thereby eliminating one 


Snit 


finishing operation. 

e 
New Speed-Variator Equipment 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N .Y., has announced as a stand- 
ard unit a complete speed-variator 
equipment operating from an alternat- 
ing-current source of supply to provide 
wide speed by 


ranges of adjustable 





Motor generator for speed- 
variator equipment , 


means of the generator-vvoitage control 


scheme. Each equipment consists of 
an adjustable-speed, direct-current mo- 
adjustable voltage motor- 


with control, and a sep 


tor, an 
generator set 
arately mounted generator-field rheo- 
Stat. Standard speed ranges are avail- 
able up to 16:1 ratio. The adjustab!e- 
speed, direct-current motor can _ be 
mounted 
chine, 


mounted 


driven ma- 
control 
pro- 
small inecre- 

The speed 
many indus- 
adjustable 


directly on the 
with speed-changing 
nearby. The 
changes in 
wide ranges. 
suitable for 
where 


rheostat 
vides speed 
ments over 
variator is 
trial applications 
speed has a direct bearing on control 
of quality and efficient output of the 
driven machine. 
¢ 
Length and Match Control 
for Hosiery Mills 

Fidelity Machine Company, 3908-18 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
released literature descriptive of a 
method of length and match control, 
which is said to pay large dividends, 
for hosiery mills. It is described as a 
scientifically correct and dependably 
accurate method of measuring knitted 
fabric, giving a positive control of 
stitch size for uniform knitting on ev- 
ery machine, and is independent of 
weather condition. 

Termed the “‘Rolande System”, it is 
an organized routine of test and con- 
trol, based on a new principle of meas- 
uring knitted fabric, which is embodied 
in the Cobert course counter. The 
process consists of stretching the fab- 
ric to a point where the stitches are 
closed evenly or elongated to a stand- 
ard degree, regardless of the condition 
of the stitches and weight-tension at 
the time of knitting. With the fabric 
and held taut under 


between rubber 


thus stretched 


uniform tension 


clamps, an indicator is placed over it 
and the number of courses per inch is 
determined quickly. This is said to 


tell with extreme exactitude whether 


any machine section is properly ad- 
justed or is knitting too tight or too 
loose, 


According to the company, no guess- 
work enters into the testing of any 
goods, irrespective of the shape of the 
stitch when it comes off the machine 
because with the Cobert course counter 
the stitch takes a new shape and 4 
true shape for accurate course calcula- 
tion. The goods are tested dry. 

The Rolande system is installed un- 
der a plan of complete instruction of 
employees on its workings and on an 
outright purchase basis. 


v 
Extinguisher Wall Bracket 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., has developed a new 
bracket extin- 
from against or 
scratching walls and from _ being 
knocked off the wall with resulting 
damage to the extinguisher or dis- 
charge of its The bracket 
has a long steel band at the back ex- 
tending the length of the extinguisher 
and provides a two-point suspension. 


wall Which protects 


guishers swinging 


contents. 


«+ 
Safety Portable Lacer 
Safety Belt-Lacer Company, Fac- 
tories Building, Toledo, Ohio, has in- 


troduced a new safety portable lacer 
No. 15, with 15 inches of ribbed jaw 


= 


me assaiaal 
¢- _ — 


<= _ 
oe 





faces that will properly lace from one 
inch to 15 inches of belt width in one 
quick operation. The principle of op- 
eration of the new No. 15 is identically 


that of the 6-inch portable. 
@ 


American Viscose Corporation has 
formed a new department to be 
known as the economics and statis- 
tical department. which will assem- 
ble and disseminate information 
within the company on production, 
stocks and sales of rayon; it will also 
develop and maintain a rayon refer- 
ence library. William L. Meyer, of- 
fice manager of the New York office, 
is manager of the new department, 
which is located in the Empire State 
Building, New York. 
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yr hing You NEED IN 


Mechanical Power 
Transmission 








@ V-BELT DRIVES AND PULLEYS 








Nineteen-forty marks the 50th Anniversary of 
this Company, and the 50th year we have 
been serving Southern textile mills with belt- 





ing and belting accessories. 


We are grateful to our many friends among the 
textile industry for the large part their patron- 
age and friendship has played in the growth 


of the Southern Belting 
Company. We feel that 





Leather Belting 
. 
Rubber Belting 
a 
V-Belt Drives 


you and we have 


“grown up together.” 


* 
Adjustable V-Belts 
With a very complete stock of ° 
belting, pulleys, and accesso- Rockwood Pivoted 
ries, we are better equipped Motor Drives 


than ever to supply your re- 
quirements. .. . Let our Engi- 
neering Department solve your 
transmission problems, and rec- 
ommend the equipment best 


Rockwood Paper 
Pulleys 


® 
Metal Pulleys 























suited for your’ individual 
needs. 
| Manufacturers and Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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TIMELY NEWS AL 


with a TEATILE SLANT 


The Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., celebrated its 25th an- 
niversary last April. In April 1915, 
Fred F. Bahnson and Agnew UH. 
Bahnson of Winston-Salem organized 
the Normalair Company for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing and selling a 
comparatively new type of humidi- 
fier, known as centrifugal humidi- 
fier. Several years ago the company 
developed and introduced a new type 
of air conditioning system known as 
the Humiduct, which may include 
heating, cooling by evaporation or 
refrigeration, humidification, dehu- 
midification and complete ventila- 
tion. 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, are 
distributing a ruler and conversion 
table of inches to millimeters and 
vice versa, which will be of interest 
to the knitting trades. 


Lionel P. Adams has been elected 
secretary of the General Arbitration 
Council of the Textile Industry, suc- 
ceeding F. A. Colt. Prior to taking 
over his new duties, Mr. Adams was 
associated with the Richmond Dry 
Goods Company, Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Adams was also recently elected sec- 
retary of the Textile Export Associa- 
tion of the United States. 


Eshelman and Potter, sales and en- 
gineering firm of Birmingham, Ala., 
have established a district office at 
314 Wilder Building, Charlotte, N. 
C. The office is in charge of James 
T. Potter. W. Douglas Smith of 
Greenville, S. C., will be associated 
with Mr. Potter, who has been with 








the organization since 1936, having 
previously been associated with Hall 
Laboratories, Inc., and Calgon, Inc., 
of Pittsburgh. Mr. Smith formerly 
was associated with Geigy Company, 
Inc., as dvyestuff salesman in the 
South. 





Mr. Adams 


Arthur W. Harris, of the Harris 
Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed agent in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana and Mis- 
Sissippi for all products except reeds 
of the Emmons Loom Harness Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. Products han- 
died by Mr. Harris will be heddles, 
heddle frames, cotton and mail eye 
harness and loom pickers. 


J. J. Kaufmann, Sr., president of 
the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., was recently 
honored by an invitation to a ban- 
quet held at the Mayfair Hotel in 
Washington in celebration of the 
150th year since the issuing of the 
first U. S. patent. The foremost in- 
ventors of thig country were invited. 








The new plant and offices of Carter Traveler Company and Mill 
Devices Company, divisions of A. B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


Mr. Kaufmann has some 100 patents 
to his credit. 


George H. Rhodes, Rutherford, N. 
J.. has joined the research staff of 
Quaker Chemical Products Corpora- 
tion, Conshohocken, Pa. Mr. Rhodes, 
who is a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity and M.LT., previously was con- 
nected with Cheney Brothers Silk 
Mills, Arnold Print Works and Sla- 
tersville Finishing Company. With 
Quaker, Mr. Rhodes will confine his 
work to the development of resin 
and organic finishes as applied to 
textile fabrics. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has moved its office and ware- 
house to a new location at 134 Mari- 
etta St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. This of- 
fice is in charge of A. C. Gibson. 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 
N. J., has introduced a new type of 
dye color announcement. Each of 
the new bulietins will feature a new 
or important dye that its makers be- 
lieve deserves special attention. The 
bulletins are not intended to sup- 
plant Calco’s regular shade cards, 
but will supplement them, giving 
more detailed information about cer- 
tain selected dyes. The color an- 
nouncements will be flat and letter 
size to fit conveniently in a standard 
file cabinet. 


E. F. Houghton & Company, Third, 
American and Somerset Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in honor of its 75th an- 
niversary, presented gold_ service 
emblems to its employees. A total of 
324 men and 77 women having long 
served this company were given the 
emblems by A. E. Carpenter, presi- 
dent. 


New Arch Beam for 
Overhead Materials 

The Cleveland Tramrail Division of 
The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, has an- 
nounced a new series of tramrail arch 
beams for overhead materials handling 
systems for loads up to 5 tons. The 
new series consists of three different 
sizes of arch beam as follows: No. 3000 
which has a depth of 12 inches and 
weight of 28 pounds per foot. No. 3100 
which has a depth of 12 inches and 
weight of 383 pounds per foot. No. 3200 
which has a depth of 15 inches and 
weight of 50 pounds per foot. The new 
arch beams, like the smaller size 
beams, can be used with either hand- 
operated or electrified tramrail sys- 
tems. Various types of necessary 
switches have been developed. 
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PERSONAL 


NOTES 


About Men You Know 


elected 
president of Avondale Mills, with gen- 


SAMUEL Y. AUSTIN has been 


eral offices in Sylacauga, Ala. He suc- 
ceeds B. B. COMER, 
has be- 


chairman of 


JR., who 
‘ome 
the newly created 


finance committee. 


[n the future, 
DONALD COMER. 
who continues as 


chairman of the 
board of directors, 





and B. B. Comer, 
Jr.. will devote 
their attention in 


S. Y. Austin 


particular to the 

financial affairs of the company. Gen- 
eral manufacturing and sales will be 
directly under Mr. Austin, assisted by 
HucH M. CoMER, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and J. CRAIG SMITH, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Austin retired in June 1938S as 
head of the sales agency of Callaway 
Mills, and had been connected with that 
concern for more than 30 vears in ex- 


ecutive positions, in both the manu- 
facturing and sales divisions of the 
company. 


STANLEY P. Coie, of Langley, S. C., a 
graduate of Georgia Tech, has become 
overseer of spinning at Louisville Tex- 
tiles, Ine., Louisville, Ky., succeeding 
J. F. Brascu, Jk., now superintendent 
at Habersham (Ga.) Mills. 


C. W. CASHION, formerly overseer of 
spinning at Flint Mills, East Gastonia. 
N. C., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of Plants 1 and 2 of this com- 
pany, succeeding T. J. Lytron. Z. C. 
WALKER, formerly in charge of the 
twisting at Flint has been promoted 
to overseer of spinning, succeeding Mr. 
Cashion. 


WILTON KILGORE has joined the At- 
lanta office of Draper Corporation in a 
sales capacity. Mr. Kilgore was gradu- 
ated in textiles at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala., and since 
has been located at the Draper plant in 
Hopedale, Mass., being transferred to 
the Atlanta office in June. 


FRANK E. Rowe, Jgk., who for many 
years has been in the service of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., has be- 


come associated with Springs Cotton 
Millis, with plants at Lancaster, Ches- 
ter, Kershaw and Ft. Mill, S. C., where 








he will head up laboratory, research 


and technical work. 


JOHN F, BrRAScH, JR., who has been 
overseer of spinning at Louisville (Ky.) 
Textiles, Ine., has been made superin- 
tendent of Habersham (Ga.) Mills. 
T. E. STRIBLING, who has been presi- 
dent and superintendent, continues as 
president. 


R. A. Frevp, Jk., formerly superin- 
tendent of the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills and more recently connected with 
Macon (Ga.) Textiles, Inc., has become 
plant superintendent of the No. 6 Mill 
of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


JAMES A. CHAPMAN, president of In- 
man (S.C.) Mills, was elected presi- 
dent of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of South Carolina by that 
body at its annual convention the latter 
part of May. 


M. F. SPRINGFIELD, formerly associat- 
ed with Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has become overseer of weav- 
ing at Southern Brighton Mills, Shan- 
non, Ga. C. G. WARREN is overseer of 
carding. ’ 


I. B. CovInetTon, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., 
has become associated with Barnes 
Textile Associates. Mr. Covington is 
the son of I. B. COVINGTON, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of Wade Manufac- 
turing Company, Wadesboro, N. C. 


GORDON PANNILL of Martinsville, Va., 
and Winston-Salem, N. C., has been 





Mr. Watkins 


L. L. WATKINS, graduate of Clemson 
College in 1936, and since connected 
with various southern mills, has become 
associated with Stodghill and Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., and will specialize in the 
Sales and service of sizing products 
manufactured by this concern. 









elected president of the Pannill Knit- 
ting Company, Martinsville, succeeding 
his brother, the late Witt1am L. PAn- 
NILL. 


RatepH E. THOMPSON has been elect- 
ed president of Scott & Williams, Inc., 
Laconia, N. H., succeeding Ropert F. 
HERRICK, Sr., a director who held the 
position temporarily following’ the 
death of WALTER Toy. 


R. F. DELLINGER, formerly of York, 
S. C., has become superintendent of the 
Rex-Hanover Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
succeeding W. A. Marley, who is now 
in business for himself. 


CLIFF SMITH, newly appointed south- 
ern representative of Onyx Oil & 
(Chemical Co., of Jersey City, N. J., will 
cover the central 
southern 
with Greensboro, 
N. C., as head- 
quarters. Mr. 
Smith is a gradu- 
uate of the Geor- 
gia School of 
Technology, Class 
of 1931, receiving 
the degree of B.S. 
C. Since gradua- 
tion he has been 
engaged in textile 
chemical and sales work in the South. 


States 





Mr. Smith 


InvING H. Verry of Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., was recently honored at a tes- 
timonial dinner upon the completion of 
00 years of service with the company. 


J. B. WriviAMs, formerly superin- 
tendent of the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mill at Meridian, Miss., has been trans- 
ferred to the superintendency at the 
Sanders plant located at Mobile, Ala. 


GEORGE B. PEELER, who has been an 
instructor at the N. C. State Textile 
School at Raleigh, N. C., has become 
superintendent of Phenix Mills Com- 
pany, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


H. B. MILLer, superintendent of Flor 
ence Mills of American Spinning Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., has been made 


manager and superintendent of this 
plant. 
J. FRANK WILSON, manager of the 


Marshall Field & Co., plants at Fiel- 
dale, Va., has been elected president of 
the Carolina Cooperative Council. 


W. H. BeAcH has been made super- 
intendent of the unit of J. W. Sanders 
Cotton Mills located at Kosciusko, 
Miss. 


(Additional personal notes and obitu- 
ary items appear on page 130.) 
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| The perfect wind on the first few turns 

. tells the story of the balanced SONOCO _ ! 
| Cone... Whirling at high speed on 
» the winding mandrel without vibration, 4 
| smooth, even layers of yarn are built up 
right from the start into a perfect package ‘| 


... the point of such perfection being com- 
| plete yarn delivery, without breaks, right | 











down through these same first few turns. 
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SOF ~ ~~ SQONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 
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» es. Jonoco Propucts Company 
f° ry spt? BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC | 
SBA PRY ONT. SC. CONN. 








6) PAPER CARRIERS) DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











-@)id-Timer”’ and the Ladies 


THE “@ld-Timer” page is written primari- 
ly for operating executives in the mill. Many 
of his readers, therefore, may be surprised 
to know that a number of women, both mar- 
ried and single, are not only constant readers 
of this page, but often write the old gentle- 
man personal letters, some of which are 
reproduced here. They tell their own story, 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

I am the wife of a young textile college graduate 
and I wish to express my appreciation for all of the 
helpful thoughts and suggestions yeu have given to 
the mill men through your articles in COTTON. 

I am a college graduate myself and have been 
teaching school to help meet the family budget. Until 
I married I had never been in a textile mill, so nat- 
urally I know very little about the mill business. Even 
with my limited knowledge along that line, I can 
easily see the value of your articles to a mill man, and 
I encourage my husband to read them and to put them 
into practice in everyday life. 

My husband is still a young man and his mill ex- 
perience is limited, but I am proud to say that he has 
progressed as rapidly as a man of his age and experi- 
ence could expect. It is obvious that he has profited 
by reading and studying the OLD-TIMER articles, and 
especially the series “The Story of OLD-TIMER’sS Meth- 
ods of Working and Management’’. I helped him col- 
lect the articles of this series and arrange them in a 
notebook, and I enjoyed helping him and reading over 
them because they give a person the basic principle 
of operation from the picker room through the cloth 
room. 

In reading and discussing your articles with my 
husband, I find that many of your ideas can be ap- 
plied not only to the mill business, but to any business 
a person may be engaged in. For instance, there are 


numbers of them that can be of help to a wife in go- 


ing about her household duties. I often remind my 
husband of one of your favorite expressions, “Do not 


but each demonstrates the universality of 
“Old-Timer’s” usefulness and_ inspiration 
and teachings; it is also evident that he has 
some unknown allies in his work. 

Both “Old-Timer” and the editor welcome 
comments from any readers—mak or fe- 
male—at any time. Much of “Old-Timer’s” 
material is based on letters that he receives. 


let your temper cost you friends or money”’. 

The average wife lives the same life continually in 
the home, while her husband goes out into a world 
that is continually changing. This changing indus- 
trial world can be classed as the wife’s competitor be- 
cause it is a world of adventure in which the man is 
absorbed most of the time. When he returns home at 
night it is helpful to him to have his wife understand 
his problems and to help in every way to solve them. 

OLD-TIMER, you have helped make our home one of 
happiness and success with your impressive articles 
because by reading them myself I can help make our 


home life much happier. 
Mrs, TEXTILE GRADUATE 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 25 

My daddy is superintendent of the Mills. 
He’s a good daddy, and we are proud of him, because 
as we children get older, we find out more and more 
about the hard time he had “making something out of 
himself” in the mill business as he was coming along. 
Like so many men of his day and generation, he did not 
have the privilege of higher education, and had to ac- 
quire his mill knowledge and experience “the hard 
way’. He has been successful in his line, has, as you 
know, one of the good superintendents’ jobs in the 
South, and, with a technically-trained assistant that 
has been here several years, is getting on to the point 
where he could more or less take it easy. 

But he won’t do it, says he doesn’t want to. Ever 
since I can remember, he has been reading your column 
in COTTON. Time and time again he has chuckled, 
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while reading your articles, and remarked that you and 
he have a great deal in common; when you have told of 
some of the trials you had to put up with, he has said 
that he could match you with experiences of his own, 
and then some. Several times he has said that he’d be 
willing to bet that, although he doesn’t know who you 
are, that you and he must have worked in the same 
mills, because the stories you tell of working conditions 
when you were younger, and of how you worked hard 
and studied and planned, could easily be the record of 
his own experiences. 

My younger brother—the pride of the family—is 
just at the age of awakening, as it were. He has just 
finished high school, and Dad is sending him to one of 
our best textile schools. Arguments and discussions 
around our house are about what they are anywhere, I 
guess. Time and time again, I have heard Dad telling 
Brother something OLD-TIMER said, in trying to show 
him the importance of certain fundamental things in 
life. Half the time I don’t believe he’s aware of quot- 
ing you, because his philosophy and yours apparently 
are so similar, but I do know that he is so completely 
sold on your recommendations that he doesn’t stop 
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with just passing your ideas and advice on to Brother, 
but, perhaps without realizing it, applies them to him- 
self. That is one reason, we think, he will never start 
“coasting”; he keeps stimulated and inspired and en- 
couraged to “keep on keeping on”, and never has 
stopped trying to learn more and more. I just thought 
you might like to hear this from 
A SUPERINTENDENT'S DAUGHTER 
+ 

DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

Your Vol. II of “An Old-Timer Says” arrived yes- 
terday, and I ean’t delay expressing my appreciation 
to you and telling you how much I enjoyed reading 
every chapter of it. The advice contained in this lit- 
tle book would spur anyone on to greater effort, 
whether that one be overseer or housewife. 

My reaction is, I want to make the home surround- 
ings as pleasant and happy as possible and to encour- 
age my husband to study each night after supper in- 
stead of curling up in the big chair to take a nap 
after hearing Amos and Andy. 

I hope that you are enjoying the best of health. 

AN OVERSEER’S WIFE. 








A Successful Search for the 
Causes of “Black Specks” 
(Continued from page 117) 

ton, Western cotton, opener waste, 

picker waste, cotton from laps, 
card flat strips, cylinder strips, 
and cotton from around the edge 


of the bale. These were all run 
through the bleachery and 
bleached. Numerous black spots 


like those in the bleached cloth 
were found in the cotton from 
around the outside of the bale. 
This discovery led us back to 
the cotton ties, our first opinion 
as to the origin of these black 
spots. Samples were bleached 
with spots made in the cloth from 
the paint taken from the ties, and 
tvese spots were found to be sol- 
uoie in carbon tetrachloride. Taey 
also had the same appearance aa 
the spots which have been causing 
so much trouble. We then took 
some samples of cotton from the 
middle of the bale so as to be sure 
that none of this paint from the 
ties was on the cotton. These 
samples were run through the mill 
and cloth made from this cotton 
had only three spots in 240 yards. 


Trouble is Bale Tie Paint 


One cut of 104 yards made from 
the cotton of the mill some 30 
miles away, the cotton having been 
taken from the center of the bale 
and with all the paint removed as 








a 4 


far as possible, revealed three 
large spots and four small spots 
in 104 yards. Two cuts made from 
our own cotton, taken from 
the inside of the bale with tie 
paint picked off as far as possible, 
showed the following results: 
Four large spots and seven very 
small spots in 235 yarus. One cut 
containing 101 yards mace from 
cotton taken from the outside of 
the bale that came in ccntact with 
tiie cotton ties showed 243 spots 
in the 101 yards of bleached goods 
and no attempt was made to count 
the numerous very smail spots. 


These tests would indicate ra- 
tier clearly that our trouble was 
coming from tie paint on the cot- 
ton bale. 


Since we discovered the cause 
of the defect, we have really done 
something about it, and now the 
trouble has been eliminated en- 
tirely. Subsequent study of the 
matter has indicated definitely that 
this trouble seems to be most prev- 
alent in cotton coming from West 
of the Mississippi River. The rea- 
son, according to manufacturers of 
bale ties, is that they are requested 
to furnish, for the area west of the 
river, ties heavily painted with a 
black asphalt paint, because so 
much of the cotton from that dis- 
trict is exported, and the shippers 
seem to want the heavily painted 
ties for additional protection on the 


exported cotton. 


It is natural that some of these 
ties should also get onto some cot- 
ton grown in the Southeast, and we 
are told also that many dealers in 
second-hand ties have been treating 
ties with a similar asphalt base 
paint, which definitely appears to 
be the major source of this trouble. 


Meetings have been held with the 
principal manufacturers of bale ties 
in the South, who have assigned to 
their chemists the task of develop- 
ing a suitable paint formula for use 
on the ties that are painted which 
will not present the difficulties pre- 
sented by the present black asphalt 
base. Efforts are being made to 
enlist also the support of second- 
hand tie dealers to use the new for- 
mula on any ties they may paint. 

Individual mills can aid the cam- 
paign by discussing these efforts 
and findings with their own sup- 
pliers of cotton. 

The experiences here related em- 
phasize several significant points: 
Technicai experts of supplying com- 
panies readily and effectively assist 
in mill problems. A research de- 
partment is a definite aid to any 
mill. More mill men should visit 
around and swap ideas and prob- 
lems. Trade papers render valuabie 
service in distributing information 
on such problems. All problems in 


the mill are not the fault of the 
manufacturer. 
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Coijun 


an ideal Sizing for 


Spun Kayor 
and Boyds 


A sizing completely and easily 
removed for finishing. 









































For detailed information contact 
your nearest representative. 





W. L. WHISNANT L. L. WATKINS 
CONCORD, N. C. GREER, S. C. 
W. C. GIBSON JAKE SIMPSON 
GRIFFIN, GA. LA GRANGE, GA. 


 Sropeni and Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Continuation of Mill Practice Details 


(Continued from page 95) 


How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 14) 


“WHAT WOULD you do to your mill if you were to change 

to spun rayon tomorrow, 14-inch staple and 114-denier 
viscose, making the same yarns that you are now mak- 
ing ’ 

This was the question we asked a man who has had 
much experience running spun rayon, but whose mill is 
now making gauze of 30s warp and 40s filling. The mill 
is equipped with single-process picking, 3-process roving, 
conventional drawing with metallic rolls, and having reg- 
ular cotton slashers and both Model E and Model X looms. 

The following is his answer: 

“If I were to change to spun rayon tomoxrow on the 
length staple and denier that you have specified, I would 
put a hopper behind the picker and feed it into the hopper 
and let it then go to the single-process picking, spraying 
with a prepared tint at the first hopper. Also, I would run 
about 50 per cent relative humidity in the picker room, Al] 





An elasticized fabric for bathing suits. 
The warp contains continuous filament 
acetate and viscose rayon; the filling is 
made of crimped acetate rayon staple, 
— and cotton (Tennessee Eastman 
photo. ) 


of the grid bars would be closed up and the beaters on 
the pickers would be slowed down to about 650 r.p.m., and 
a 14-ounce lap would be made. 

“At the cards I would run about 55 per cent relative 
humidity and close in on the card settings. The mote 
knives would be taken out and the flats would be slowed 
down just as slow as possible in order to eliminate taking 
out strips. In other words, I would make just as few 
strips as possible and do no cleaning at the card. 

“The licker-in to the cylinder would be set at 7/1000- 
inch, the feed plate to a 17/1000, the top flats to 10/1000 to 
eliminate the cloudy web, the cyinder to the doffer at 
7/1000, the comb to the doffer at 22/1000, and I would card 
from 5 to 6 pounds per hour. 

“At the drawing frames it might be necessary to re- 
move one section of rolls in order to take care of the 
staple being run. Either cork or the new synthetic rubber 
rolis could be used. Where all of the rolls are left in the 
drawing frames, the rolls should be set to correspond to the 
proper length of staple, similarly as on cotton. Also, the 
rolls should be slowed down to about 225 r.p.m., which 
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would give good running work and good quality also. A 
little heavier than a 52-grain sliver should be run. I would 
use two processes of drawing. 

“On the slubbers I would run both bottom and top 
clearers and cut the spindle speed to about 400 r.p.m. and 
reduce the twist multiple to about .75. Also, at this point, 
the rolls should be set to match the length of staple being 
run. 

“With the intermediate roving frames it is essential to 
run both bottom and top clearers to eliminate lapping up. 
Also, set the rolls to correspond to the length of staple be 
ing run. Inasmuch as it is possible to draft much higher 
on rayon than on cotton, unless I had to make numbers up 
to 50s, I would eliminate the speeders. At the slubber I 
would draft about 5 and at the intermediate about 8%, 
using a .95 twist multiple at the intermediate. 

“It would be wise to run about 65 degrees relative hu- 
midity in the spinning room. Even on short draft or con- 
ventional spinning frame it is possible to draft up to 18 
and get good yarn. Should long-draft spinning frames be 
used it is possible to draft as high as 32, which I have 
done, but excellent results can be secured by drafting up 
to 25. 

“One of the first things I would do on my conventional 
spinning frames would be to put in a one-piece saddle on 
the settings so that the rolls would not have to be opened 
up. Also, I would use the self-weighted middle roll of 
about 1,700 grains. The twist on the warp would be about 
3.5 and the twist in the filling from 2.75 to about 2.50, I 
have run as low a twist multiple as 1.50 in order to get a 
soft twist in a filling and as low as 2.00 for the warp twist 
multiple on goods that are to be napped.” 

* 


How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 15) 


THE REQUIREMENTS necessary for making satisfactory 
laps from cut rayon are as follows: 

ist. At least 8 per cent regain—to prevent inducing 
static. 

2nd. Low feed apron speeds, about two to three times 
less than those used for the same production on cotton. 

3rd. Wide linings over ends of feeder aprons, lining 
should be at least 4 inches wide, to prevent wasting be 
tween end of aprons and frame or apron sides. 

4th. Low doffer speed (but fast enough to strip the pin 
apron efficiently), to obtain the most efficient settling of 
stock in feed box between feeder and beater section. 

oth. Low beater speeds, mainly to prevent static and 
also is less injurious to the stock. 

6th. Fairly close beater settings—necessary because of 
reducéd blows per inch due to low beater speed. 

7th. High fan speeds—to displace more air than re 
quired for cotton, to knit the stock well on the cages and 
thereby make better laps or laps that will not lick-up. More 
air will also result in assisting to dissipate static. 

Sth. Stock on cages—dampers should be set so that 
most of stock will be drawn to top cage. 

9th. Cleaning. Cleaning is not required; therefore, the 
grid bars should be set neutral or smooth or the heels of 
grid bars can be set closer to path of beater than the toes 
of grid bars which is the reverse setting to when cleaning 
is required. Provisions should be made to allow enough air 
to enter the machine. A number of the top bars can be 
taken out or all of the bars can be taken out and replaced 
with plain sheet metal, bending this metal at the top and 
bottom edges away from the beater enough to allow suffi- 
cient air to enter the machine. 

10th. Leaf Box. The grids in the leaf or fly box 
should be covered with a plain piece of sheet metal and 
when this is done in conjunction with a plain sheet of metal 
replacing the cleaning grid bars, the end of the sheet metal 
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wheels for every industrial use 


Write for new FREE MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP.,LTD. @ LONG BEACH, CALIF 


36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO — 24 E. 22ND, NEW YORK 
DARNELL CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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The natural action of the enzymes in Exsize 
removes starches thoroughly and economi- 
cally. It’s the best way to prepare fabrics 
for bleaching, dyeing, and sanforizing-—at 


nominal cost. 


Our laboratory facilities and prac- 


tical field men are available to 





help you with desizing problems. 





PABST SALES COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Worehouse Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 
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over the leaf bars and adjacent to the beater can be bent 
downward at an angle to provide an opening of five to six 
inches for the full width of machine. This makes a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 

lith. Beater speeds, 24-inch and 41-inch Buckley beat- 
ers, 350 to 400 r.p.m.; 18-inch Buckleys, 3-blade and Kirsch- 
ner—500 to 600 r.p.m.; fan speeds, 1600 to 2200 r.p.m. 

The foregoing covers the requirements in general] but 
each setup for processing may be adjusted slightly different 
to obtain the best results on account of the character of 
tne stock, the type of machine and beater and also air con- 
ditions in dust room and dust chimney. 

A minimum amount of treatment in processing the stock 
from the bales into laps should be adhered to as it is only 
necessary to make good even laps. In other words, there is 
no cleaning required, therefore, the stock should not be 
overworked in this process. 

The amount of treatment required will be dependent on 
how securely the filaments in the cut strands adhere to- 
gether. It requires less treatment to open clean cut rayon 
than rayon cut with dull cutters or cutters improperly set. 

Paper tubes are used with lap roll or pin. The length 
of tubes is the approximate length of lap roll between shoul- 
ders or distance between calender cheeks. The wall of tubes 
should be about %-inch thick for durability, and the holes 
in tubes can be 31-inch to 4-inch diameter. The lap rods 
are placed through tubes when laps are placed on cards. 


¢ 
Rabbit Hair Blended with Rayon Staple Fiber 
When rabbit hair is blended with spun rayon, a floor 


mix is made in the proper percentage desired and then the 
blend is fed into the picker with all the openings closed. At 
the card the licker-in and doffer are set close and the speed 
of the licker-in is reduced to about one-half that when 





Right to left, 
yarn composed of 80 per cent viscose staple 1,*- 
inch, and 20 per cent specially treated rabbit fur, 
the latter dyed black so that blend of rayon-rabbit 


slubber, intermediate roving and 


may be seen. 
Inc. ) 


(Courtesy, Pellissier, Jonas & Rivet, 


running cotton, in order to reduce breakage of the fibers. 
When ordinary rabbit hair is used, the stock is said to be 
hard to control but on rabbit hair that has been specially 
treated there is a reduction of static, fly and shedding. 
When the sliver is formed at the card the rabbit hair is 
said to remain as the core of the sliver, gradually passing 
to the outside during the drafting operations. Experiments 
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are being made at present to determine a method of pre- 
venting the rabbit hair from passing to the outside unti} 
the spinning process. 


How To Process Rayon Staple Fiber (No. 16) 


THIS mill is running blends of 5 denier acetate (celanese), 

one-inch staple, blended with +-inch Middling cotton. 
Blends of 8% per cent acetate and 91% per cent cotton; 
and blends of 12% per cent acetate and 87% per cent cot- 
ton are processed. 

The cotton is cleaned in the regular manner and is run 
in three-process pickers, giving a 100 per cent cotton lap. 
The rayon is run in the breaker picker and made into a 
100 per cent rayon lap. ‘Thus, to start with there are two 
types of laps, 100 per cent rayon and 100 per cent cleaned 
cotton, both of equal yardage and of same weight per yard. 

TO GET 8144 PER CENT BLEND: One lap of acetate 
(100 per cent) is placed on the apron of the finisher sec- 
tion of the 3-process picker and is run with three laps of 
100 per cent cotton. This gives a blended lap of 75 per 
cent cotton and 25 per cent acetate. When this lap is run 
on the card it maintains the same percentage (there is said 
to be only a minute difference in the amount of cotton and 
rayon waste removed). The 25%-75—% sliver is run with 
six ends up on the first drawing, two of which are 25 per 
cent rayon and four of which are 100 per cent cotton, there 
by giving the 8% per cent blend. 

TO GET 12%. PER CENT BLEND: This requires two 
runs on the finisher picker. The 25%-75% rayon-cotton laps 
are made as usual. Then the finisher picker is used again, 
laying-up two 100 per cent cotton laps and two 25-75 rayon- 
cotton laps, giving a total here of 1214 per cent rayon and 
87% per cent cotton. 

The rayon is opened three bales at a time, is not al- 
iowed to stand for any length of time, and is fed directly 
into the breaker hopper section to make the lap. 

On none of the machines has the settings been changed 
in order to run this particular denier and staple of rayon. 
The rayon is sprayed with a prepared tint at the hopper, 
but at no other place. The breaker beater (Buckley) is 
run at 710 r.p.m. with a setting of feed roll to beater 4- 
inch. Fan speed is 710 r.p.m. Opinion was that beater 
could be run no faster without injuring stock, but could be 
run as low as even work and even making of lap would 
permit. The finisher picker (the mill has two types) has a 
3-blade beater making 723 r.p.m. and a carding beater mak- 
ing 1060 r.p.m. Lower speeds apply here also. The opinion 
was expressed that it is reasonable to assume that the 
beaters injure the stock, but actual damage has not been 
discovered. Believes single-process picker injures more be- 
cause of greater number of beater sections. 

A 13%4-ounce lap is made of both cotton and rayon; pos- 
sible limit was expressed as 17 ounces. 

Opinion expressed that present set-up is not perfect way 
of blending, but that excellent way is to weigh percentage 
of each stock and then blow it into an ageing room. 

The percentage of set-backs are very few, but they are 
run back in hopper. No humidity in picker room. Roving 
is run in (6 strands) to prevent lap splitting. Paper shell 
is used on picker pin. 

There is said to be no limitation to percentage of blends, 
other than the mathematical calculation to get them, with 
reference to the number of doublings. The rayon blend laps 
are wrapped in paper until used, and the cards are racked 
from 30 minutes to 3 hours before laps are run—no injury 
reported, but would not rack well ahead if were running 
100 per cent rayon as laps would come apart. 

None of the settings on any of the machines was changed 
for these percentages of blends, but when asked what “you 
would do to machines” if 100 per cent rayon were run, the 
boss carder replied that “I wouldn’t be here”. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


General Offices—261 FIFTH AVENUE 
Grey Goods Division—-40 WORTH STREET 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


78 CHAUNCY STREET COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 1600 ARCH STREET £19 SANTEE STREET 


SELLING AGENTS 
ARLINGTON MILLS CALHOUN MILLS 


Wool Combed on Commission — Worsted Yarns, Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 
Men's and Women's Wear Worsted Fabrics 


Uniform Fabrics | CRAMERTON MILLS 


Mays Yarns—Fine Combed Cotton Yarns 
MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit MARSHALL FIELD co CO. 


Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns Manufacturing Division 
WOOLEN MILLS 


NONQUITT MILLS Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men's Wear 


Dress Goods, Overcoatings 
Yarns and Cloths 


' RAYON and SILK MILLS 
Cotton, Spun Rayon, Blends, Merino Rayon and Silk Fabrics 


NASHAWENA MILLS GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS | 


Fine Grey Goods in All Types and Weaves 





Combination Yarn Fabrics 
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Processing Procedures for Spun Rayon Yarns 


The following 


information was made available 


through the cooperation of Tennessee Eastman Corp. 





Courtesy Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


VARIOUS size synthetic fibers are used in yarns and fabrics 

made on the cotton system. The 3 denier size is the 
most popular at the present but the trend is towards a larger 
fiber, such as 5 and 8 denier per filament. Maximum 
strength and finest yarns are produced from the 144 denier 
fibers. The most popular staple length at the present time 
is 1%4-inch although 2-inch and longer is being used when- 
ever the textile plant can process this length staple. 


Fiber Size and Staple Lengths 


The size of synthetic fibers as expressed in deniers per 
filament is often confusing to the new user. The 3 denier 
size fiber has approximately the same cross sectional area 
as good 1 1/16-inch Carolina or Georgia cotton. The 5 de- 
nier size would be approximately twice as large as the Caro- 
lina cotton fiber, 8 denier would be still coarser, ete. 

100 per cent synthetic yarns can be produced from 1%- 
inch 5 denier per filament staple in numbers up to 16s/1 
cotton count. The 3 denier size of the same length can be 
spun as fine as 20s/1, 100 per cent synthetic yarns made 
from 8 or 12 denier fibers can be spun if a staple length of 
2-inch or 2%4-inch is used. These coarse fibers such as 8 
denier can only be used in coarse yarns as it is necessary 
to have at least 70 fibers in a cross-section of a yarn using 
this length staple. For instance, an 18s/l1 yarn, if made 
with 3 denier fibers, would have approximately 100 fibers 
in its eross section, with 5 denier there would be only 60 
fibers, with 8 denier fibers there would be 37. Therefore, 
it is very apparent that it is necessary to use a longer 
staple when the coarse fibers, such as 8 denier, are em- 
ployed if the breaking strength is to remain constant. Ray- 
on fibers, like all natural fibers, produce a yarn whose 
breaking strength is dependent on the size, length and break- 
ing strength of the individual fibers therein and the degree 
of cohesion between the individual fibers. Twist, too, is 
important and this is varied to suit the type of yarn de- 
sired and the length of staple employed. 


Atmospheric Conditions and Lubrication 


The majority of textile plants that process crimped ace- 
tate fibers maintain about the same relative humidity as 
normally used for vegetable fibers; this is satisfactory for 


the rayon fibers. Card room relative humidity is usually 
maintained at 50 to 55 per cent and there is no need to 
increase this percentage in other departments. If the rel- 
ative humidity is too high, uneven drafting results and the 
card will produce excessive neps. 

Rayon fibers are lubricated by the rayon manufacturer 
with a very low percentage of a lubricant which eliminates 
Static and assists in even drafting. This special type lubri- 
cant reduces breakage as the fibers are processed on pick- 
ers, cards, ete. In our opinion, it is unnecessary to add 
additional lubricant or finish in the cotton-textile plant. 
Excessive lubrication causes faulty carding with shiners 
(unopened fibers), flakes and neps. In addition to this, 
excessive oil causes the licker-in to load and the cylinder, 
too, will load rapidly making it necessary to strip very 
often. Coarse fibers such as 5 and 8 deniers require ad- 
ditional lubrication but this lubrication is applied before 
shipping. 

If 100 per cent 8 D/F (deniers per filament), 12 D/F 
or blends containing mostly coarse fibers are being pro- 
cessed, lubricants can be added by the drip method on the 
drawing frame provided the drawing frame has metallic 
rolls. Synthetic or leather rolls will quickly become soft 
and tacky if exposed to these lubricants. Metallic rolls with 
deep flutes give best results when the fiber mass contains 
a large percentage of coarse fibers. The lubricant added at 
this point will aid in even drafting and help to eliminate 
loose fibers which normally drop out. The oil or lubricant 
content of the fibers after being lubricated on the drawing 
should not exceed 4 per cent unless the fibers are very 
coarse, such as 16 and 20 denier per filament. 


Opening 

Rayon fibers when delivered to a textile processing plant 
can be put directly into the hopper on a picker without any 
additional opening. The fibers have been carefully opened 
before leaving the manufacturer and it is recommended that 
no additional opening be given. However, sometimes in mak- 
ing blends it is desirable to run acetate and the other fibers 
through a vertical opener to obtain a better blend. If rayon 
staple fiber is shipped in compressed bales then these fibers 
need to be opened before processing. If the other type fibers 
are not opened before blending, the unopened rayon staple 
fiber can be fed directly to the vertical opener before pick- 
ing. This eliminates the lumps in the other fibers and al- 
lows the acetate fibers to blend evenly on the picker. This 
blending on a vertical opener assists in getting a perfect 
blend especially if only one drawing process is used. 


Pickers 


Rayon staple fibers will process in a very satisfactory 
manner on either single or two process pickers. It is un- 
desirable to use three-picker processes unless it is very dif- 
ficult otherwise to obtain certain blends. The picker dam- 
ages the rayon fiber more than any other machine and it 
is advisable to take every precaution in order that a strong 
yarn may be produced. At least one beater on the picker 
should be of the carding type and best results can be ob- 
tained by having this type beater at the end, or the last 
beater before forming the lap. Under no circumstances 
should each inch of the lap be pounded or hit more than 
50 licks per inch in a 100 per cent acetate lap. Also it is 
very desirable to adjust the beater on the picker to at least 
%-inch or %4-inch away from the feed roll. This causes a 
more gentle opening action and eliminates crushing between 
the teeth and the feed rolls of the picker. There is no 
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Oil-less Yarn 
Assured by 


Drip-less Lubricant 


7 out of 10 mills use NON- 
FLUID OIL for the lubrication 
of Spinning Frames. It 
stays in bearings and off 
does not onto 


yarn, creep 


leather cots. 


NON-FLUID OIL reduces lubri- 


cant and application cost. It 
outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 
Write today for free testing sample 


and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 


T extile Machinery” 





New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 








MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Mlonth 
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be the material what it may. 


But we will not induce mill owners to “experiment’’ with 
any type of roller covering that will not surpass 


GUJEATHER 


| Changing over and experimentation are two costly hidden 
osses. 


For over 100 years we have tested and experimented with 
every type of material and there is yet to be developed a 
material that can equal Gilleather in economy, quality of 
yarn spun and final cost. 


If you are not using Gilleather, write us, tell us your condi- 
tion, obtain our advice and suggestions based on years of 
experience making nothing but long-lived, satisfactory roller 
coverings. 


It is ey by obtaining all the data you can that you can 
definitely know what's what. 





Write today 


GitL LEATHER COMPANY 


SALEM, MASS. 


Representatives 
W.G. Hamner 
W.J. Moore 
Ralph Gossett 
B. C. Plowden 
Campbell & Jefferson Co 


Gastonia, N.C 
Greenville, S. C 
77-71-7021) sa ae 
Griffin, Ga. 
Utica, N. Y 
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advantage of beater speeds being higher than 750 r.p.m. Con- 
tinuous plates may be used beneath the beaters but allow- 
ances must be made to let sufficient air into the space in 
order that an even mass will be drawn to the cages. 

Fan speeds of 700 to 900 are sufficient and it is im- 
portant to observe the evenness of a lap before placing the 
lap on a card. As several types of pickers are being used 
with various size fans and speeds, it is necessary some- 
times to experiment with fan speeds to obtain the most 
even distribution over the cages. Any experienced card 
room man will know immediately if there is any lumpy for- 
mation in the lap as it comes through the calender rolls. 
Oftentimes laps split. This can be caused by excessive 
pressure and if this trouble continues 5 ends of slubber rov- 
ing wound into the lap will completely eliminate this trou- 
ble. Quite often it is very difficult to remove the acetate 
lap from the rod. This can be eliminated very easily by 
having the rod tapered at least 44-inch toward the removal 
end. Another way to eliminate this trouble is to use paste- 
board tubes over the rod. These tubes can be used re 
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An ensemble containing equal quantities 
of crimped acetate rayon and tussah silk. 
carefully blended and spun into a fine 
yaro with a crisp voile twist. Weave is 
plain. (Tennessee Eastman photo.) 


peatedly and they assist in helping the lap to hold its shape 
in storage and while being transferred to the card. 

Rayon laps may be satisfactorily processed up to 15 
ounces per yard. If it is necessary to use a heavy lap it is 
recommended that the feed plate on the card be set off to 
at least a 20. 


Carding 

Rayon fibers will process in a most satisfactory manner 
up to 12 pounds per hour on a cotton card. Card clothing, 
with wire ranging from 90 to 110 is satisfactory for rayon 
fibers. Doffer speed of 7 to 9 r.p.m. is satisfactory. The 
settings on the card are the same as normally used for 
Carolina cotton. If very coarse deniers are used, such as 
8 denier or combinations of 8 and other sizes, a wider feed 
plate setting is desirable. If 100 per cent 8 denier fibers 
are being carded best results will be obtained with a feed 
plate setting of %-inch. This eliminates most of the break- 
age at the licker-in. Licker-in speeds can be maintained 
at the standard of 440 r.p.m. but any reduction in the speed 
will result in a stronger yarn. It is well to keep in mind 
that each square inch of a lap is combed by the licker-in 
teeth 30,000 to 60,000 times before being carried over to 
As rayon fibers require no cleaning, high 
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licker-in speeds are detrimental for obvious reasons. The 
cylinder speed is maintained at 165 r.p.m. The flats should 
be run very slowly to eliminate waste. By removing the 
pulley from the main shaft of the cylinder and driving from 
the shaft, speeds of l-inch per minute may be obtained. 
In processing 3 denier per filament the following settings 
are satisfactory : 


Cylinder to flats 12 at back to 10 in front 
Cylinder to dotfer 108 

Lickerin to cylinder 10 

Lickerin to feed plate 12 

Doffer comb to doffer 10-12 

Front knife plate to cylinder To 34 

Front knife plate to cylinder Bottom—12 
Cylinder screen to cylinder 4” front 
Cylinder screen to cylinder 4” center 
Cylinder screen to cylinder 22-30 Back 
Mote Knives to lickerin 20 

Lickerin screen toe—20-30 

Lickerin screen—nheel—10-12 

Back knife plate to cylinder—top—34 

Back knife plate to cylinder—bottom—12-15 





Rayon fibers are not sensitive to exact settings of cylin- 
der and licker-in screens. Settings of mote knives also ap- 
pear unimportant as long as their surface is parallel to the 
licker-in. Some plants prefer to use closed screens and elim- 
inate all openings. 

Hand stripping every 3% to 4™% hours is sufficient for 
bent wire clothing. Straight wire seldom needs stripping. 
Vacuum and continuous stripping has proven satisfactory 
in many plants with this type equipment. If vacuum strip- 
pers are used separate dust houses are necessary if the 
strippings are to be re-worked. All strippings from doffer 
and cylinder can be re-worked. 

It is unnecessary to use a trough or any other device 
to support the web at the front of the card. If the calender 
rolls inside of the coiler head are badly worn causing a re- 
duction in surface speed, these can be wound with gum pa- 
per in order that slack sliver may be eliminated. Ordinary 
draft between the doffer and trumpet is sufficient to hold 
the web taut. 


Drawing 

Rayon fibers process very satisfactorily on drawing ma- 
chines. This fiber is being widely processed on both con- 
ventional 4-roll drawing and the new system employing sliv- 
er laps containing 16 strands of card sliver. The conven- 
tional type is more widely used and the 11-inch staple 
utilizes all 4 rolls in drafting. When 2-inch or longer is 
used the third set of rolls from the front is removed. In 
tests it has been proven that it is best to remove this third 
set of rolls for long staple as there is less draft at this 
point than between the first and second sets. When draw- 
ing 100 per cent acetate sliver a slightly wider setting than 
is used on other synthetics will produce more even draft- 
ing. This is true because acetate fibers have more crimp 
and the bite of the roll extends farther back than on other 
fibers. If the drawing machines are in good mechanical 
condition the following settings are satisfactory for 1%- 
inch staple: Front to 2nd set—1%-inch; Second to 3rd set— 
1%4-inch; Third to 4th set—2 inches. 

If 2-inch staple is used the front rolls should be set at 
2%4-inch; the second to back at 2%-inch. 

There is no particular problem in running this fiber on 
any type of drawing frame. One precaution, however, should 
be brought out. Stop motion guides and trumpet should 
be well sanded as the fibers have a tendency to hang to 
any rough surface often building up to a wad and letting 
loose into the sliver, and in the final yarn this lump shows 
up as a slub or uneven place. Front roll speeds of 250 to 
325 r.p.m. are usually employed. Three drawing processes 
are seldom used and do not offer any advantages unless a 
very difficult blend is being processed. Excessive drawing 
tends to eliminate part of the crimp in rayon fibers and it 
is a well known textile theory that crimp fibers cling and 
draft more evenly than straight fibers. It might be well to 
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Cut Your Loom Leather 
Costs In Half! 


Taken individually, Textile Leathers are comparatively 
inexpensive items. However, when the costs of all the leathers 
: used during the past several years are added up, and losses of 
: time due to stoppages for replacements, cost of broken picker 
: sticks caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, the total is large 
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- If you could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching 
= to “BONDARON” Leathers—wouldnt you do it? 


They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers 


yet they consistently wear from 3 to 5 times longer. Send us 
a trial order today and prove them on your own looms. 


THERE'S REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 
ON BOND TEXTILE LEATHERS ! 
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mention the fact that we have found composition rolls do 
not give good results when used as top front rolls. This 
type roll has proven satisfactory as top rolls except for the 
front. Eyebrow trouble develops with this type of roll, 
giving the drawing employee more work to do if the quality 
is to be maintained. All of the synthetic fibers have a 
tendency to build up eyebrows and it is quite important to 
keep these clean as eyebrows usually contain short fibers 
which if allowed to get back into the sliver will show up 
as stubs and specks in the finisher fabric. Allowing sliver 
cans to become too full will cause uneven places in the 
sliver and will produce rolled stock which may nep in other 


processes. 


Fly Frames 

All slubbers, intermediates and speeders process rayon 
fibers most satisfactorily with very even drafting. Drafts 
up to 22 are used on the slubber and drafts up to 15 may 
be used on the speeder and intermediates. There are no 
particular problems to be overcome when processing this 
fiber on the fly frames except that it is earnestly recom- 
mended that the clearers be kept very clean. Clearers 
should be inspected at regular intervals and the formation 
of eyebrows should be watched very closely. Flyers too 
often collect excessive fly and they should be cleaned as 
often as possible. 

Long draft slubbers and long draft spinning have their 
place for coarse yarns but often lead to trouble in regard 
to filling bands when mixed fibers are used. Mills spin- 


SS “ ; 3 ‘ie : 
Courtesy Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


ning directly from slubber roving using one end up in spin- 
ning have considerable fabric troubles in regard to filling 
bands unless additional blending is done on the pickers. 
Using a standard set up for 30s/1 with 2 drawing processes, 
slubber, intermediate and speeder with 2 ends up on inter- 
mediates, speeders and spinning a doubling of 288 obtained 
with a single process picker. If only a long draft slubber 
is used and the roving is spun with one end up only 36 
doublings are obtained. To obtain the best yarn from an 
evenness, strength and blend standpoint at least two fly 
frames should be used with two ends up in spinning. Of 
course when 100 per cent yarns are being processed the 
blending factor can be ignored but excessive drafts produce 
uneven yarns resulting in lower breaking strengths. 

When drafting more than 12 with 5 hank roving uneven 
roving can be easily detected. Slightly more can be used 
on finer roving or sliver. 

Twist multipliers are approximately the same as used 
on cotton roving except that due allowance must be made 
for the staple length. Twist multipliers for average size 
roving made from 1%-inch 3 denier rayon fiber would be 
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as follows: 


ERE" wo. HR— 7 to 8 TM 
Intermediate HR— .75 to .9 TM 
ae 2.6 HR— 9 to 1.5 TM 


Two-inch staple would require slightly less twist for ob- 
vious reasons. 


Spinning 

Acetate fibers can be processed on various types of 
spinning frames using any of the several types of long 
draft and the conventional 3-roll system. A number of mills 
throughout the country have found that although they can- 
not set out their rolls sufficiently for 14-inch staple, how- 
ever, they can spin quality yarns by using a self-weighted 
middle roll. Spindle speeds will vary according to the size 
of yarn being spun, bobbin size and front roll speed. 

As rayon fibers produce a hairy yarn, filling wind bob- 
bins will produce a more even fabric from a visual stand- 
point, also less fly is created. This is true of both blends 
and 100 per cent acetate yarns. When warp wind is used 
the yarn is exposed to considerable friction during spooling 
when pulling across the other yarn on the bobbin. Of course 
sufficient ballooning will eliminate part of this friction but 
as slow speed winders are often used very little ballooning 
is obtained. To produce a clean smooth yarn the spinning 
frame should be kept as clean as possible. Rolls at both 
top and bottom should be very smooth and any nicks in the 
metallic rolls should be carefully removed. Double roving 


in spinning will produce a smoother yarn than singie rov- 
ing, however, many mills prefer to use single roving espe- 
cially in coarse numbers. Twist multipliers vary from 2.75 
to 4. Maximum strength and elongation with 1%-inch 3 
denier filament fiber will be obtained with a twist mul- 
tiplier of 3.5. For a more worsted-like effect a higher twist 
multiplier is used. Excessive twist weakens the fiber and 
will reduce the elongation. A good weaving yarn should 
have at least 10 per cent elongation after sizing. Approxi- 
mately 12 per cent elongation will be obtained with a twist 
muitiplier of 3.5. Less twist will increase the percentage 
slightly. 


Blends 


At the present time acetate fibers are being blended with 
both synthetic and natural fibers. Very even blending can 
be obtained by mixing the fibers before they are put into 
the picker hopper. Some plants prefer to blend in lap form 
or in drawing. Each has its advantage but for a well 
blended mixture the following procedure can be used: Ex- 
ample—Mixture of 50 parts of 1%-inch acetate is to be 
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mixed with 50 of 11-inch viscose staple. 500 pounds of 
each are carefully weighed and a layer of viscose is placed 
on the floor (if the viscose is well opened previously). A 
layer of acetate is then placed on the viscose and this is 
repeated until the sandwiching is complete. The mixture 
is then picked up in the same fashion that a person bites 
into a sandwich, that is, pick up an armful by placing one 
hand on the floor and the other hand on the top of the 
pile and placing it in the hopper of the picker. With two 
picking processes or a single-process picker with two beater 
blades, the lap itself will be well blended. Thorough open- 
ing of the viscose is desirable before blending if the ma- 
chinery layout is available. Of course blending in lap form 
or in drawing is more economical than making a floor mix 
and in some cases such a process is permissible. When lap 
blends are made, both fibers are fairly evenly distributed 
but the result will not be as good as when the floor mix 
procedure is followed. When blended on the drawing it is 
very difficult to eliminate spiralling. If the percentage of 
acetate is very small in the drawing blend, it is practically 
impossible to obtain even distribution. Spiralling is not 
objectionable in some type fabrics and yarns. Mock ef- 
fects and fancies can be produced by blending in roving 
form. In blending acetate and viscose fibers, staples of the 
same length should be employed although the acetate fibers 
appear shorter due to the crimp. 

Acetate fibers are often mixed with cotton and when 
this is done it is necessary to use a staple length sufficient- 
ly close to the staple length of the cotton to allow even 
drafting. Good 1 1/16-inch cotton can be blended with 
1%-inch acetate fibers in proportion up to 75 per cent 3 
denier acetate fibers. 15/16 and 1-inch cotton can success- 
fully be blended with 1%-inch 3 denier acetate fibers in 
proportions up to 50 per cent acetate fibers. Coarse acetate 
fibers can also be used in cotton and viscose blends and as 
the coarse acetate fibers are more wiry they tend to stand 
out from the yarn and yield a very woolly appearance and 
hand. Fibers as coarse as 20 denier per filament have been 
used successfully in both cotton and viscose blends. The 
3 and 5 denier sizes are the most important at the present 
time, being used widely in hosiery, other knit goods and 
woven fabrics. Very novel and worth while effects can be 
obtained in the type of blends that are possible in combina- 
tions of acetate with viscose, cotton, wool, ete. 


Waste 

Rayon yarns can be spun in the mills with very little 
waste. Most of the waste can be re-processed if kept clean. 
Flat strips and soft waste should not be returned directly 
to new mixtures. Each type of waste should be kept sep- 
arate until ready for use. The waste should be put into 
lap form, carded and allowed to pile up on the floor with- 
out going through the trumpet. Strips from these waste 
laps should not be re-processed. The carding of 100 per 
cent waste laps delivers fairly clean fibers as the flats 
remove most of the undesirables. The waste item is not 
large and usually one card can be used for this purpose. As 
very little waste will be obtained there is little danger of 
having too much waste in a batch going through the mill. 
By careful instructions to employees the percentage of waste 
can be held down to a minimum. 

It is well to caution each operator in a textile plant in 
regard to the disposal of waste to eliminate any chance of 
mixing with other fibers present in the mill. If acetate 
fibers are being processed in a plant where other fibers are 
also being processed, it is recommended that every precau- 
tion be taken to control fly. It is a simple matter to install 
screens around the machines processing acetate or acetate 
combinations. 
the processing of acetate but as acetate fibers do not take 
the same dyestuffs as other fibers, it is thought that these 
precautions are well worth while 
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Many mills do not take these precautions in - 
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Difficulties such as surface wetting, lack of uni- 
formity and inferior quality in finished goods at- 
tributable to improper conditioning methods can 
all be eliminated by the use of the ‘'H-W" 
Conditioner. 

This conditioner operates on the water vapor 
principle—without free moisture—and its ingenious 
patented construction prevents condensation on the 
ceiling of the conditioning chamber. 

Circulation of conditioned air is regulated so 
that yarn in all parts of the conditioning chamber 
is uniformly treated. Having determined the cor- 
rect operating specifications for any particular 
yarn, it is only necessary to set the time clock for 
future runs. This is made possible because tem- 
perature, humidity and time of operation are al! 
automatically controlled and recorded. Tempera- 
tures harmful to the yarn are never necessary. Any 
type of package, tray or truck can be handled. 
Operating costs are extremely low. 

"H-W'"' Conditioners will give you many years of 
trouble free service. They are lined either with 
monel metal or 18/8 stainless steel over a welded 
steel frame, insulated with Fiberglas. The outer 
covering is Johns-Manville asbestos board while the 
tloor is made in one piece, of 3/1 6”nickel clad steel. 

Let us help you with your conditioning problems. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DRYER CORPORATION 
STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 


Southern Agents:- THE W. A. KENNEDY CO., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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CONG My BALING PRESSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©) ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thorough Effictency—No Risks— aroe COM » se 


THAUMA NEUTRAL For Silk Rayon or Acetate in oe EE Gea 
| __FOUNDE 


scouring, degumming and dye bath. Regulates Alkali re- 
action between foot and leg of hose. Excellent leveling 
and penetrating qualities. 


THAUMA NXXX Same as NEUTRALITE XB, but, | Meme 
added soaping qualities. Removes graphite streaks. Very || Samer 4 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
inp bens ~HIGH GRADE © 
THAUMA NXB Cotton-Rayon-Silk-Wool -Scouring -De- = Se B O B B | x S = @ O 6 L 5 ; 
gumming-Dye or Bleach Bath. High emulsifying and MIRREN 
ROLLS, CONES. 


wetting-out properties Leveling and exhausting dyestuff. 
SKEWERS 


Easy rinser—excellent at low or high temperature. 
NNO) LON it fl i ales 





fine on Acetate fabrics. 


THAUMA DXB Coitton-Rayon. Boil-out for dye or 
bleach. COTTON and RAYON dye bath—Peroxide 
Bleach. Soaping out. Dyeing in presence of Peroxide. 
High emulsifying and wetting-out properties. Equally 





good at low or high temperature. ec Nese OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Ask for FREE Demonstration fy Zot “ + 
4 7 FOR TEXTILE MILLS Sas 





Long experience, a thorough knowledge of textile requirements, 
an up-to-date factory, expert workmen and a complete line of 
finished products are reasons why the many mills have remained 
our satisfied customers for over 57 years. 

Ask about “HIGH-GRADE” Bobbins, 

Spoons and Shuttles for SPUN RAYON 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Ralph Gossett, Wm. 


J. Moore, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; 
Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
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MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
LAWRENCE, MAss. 
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494 Spring St. N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Columbia, S. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Texarkana, Ark.; Columbus, Ga.; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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51 of the “Southern Textile Mills Using Rayon Staple Fibre” 
Listed by “Cotton” Are Users of 


— K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP EQUIPMENT 


R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Wm. D. Whittaker, P. O. Box 2063, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 
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Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings exp ain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


Advertisers in this 


i968. Form 496—This form ante you to gather 
your ewn cost data on your ing na, and 
whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big er Furnished free by Union Speci 
Maehine Co., 4 0 N. Franklin St.. feago, Tl. 


213. Saco- ‘Lowell Cetten Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
pe illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
isters and parts, aaeins the four basic type 
twisters, features of construction and general 
notes on Pr mt Produstion calculations 

feations are agua Saco-Lowell Shops, 


&,. Boston, 
214. Saco-Lowell Cotton assery— Sang —tas 
oer 4 edition of a ee boeklet, illustrated with 
a A * and containing valuable 
preduction tables and ether spinning data. 
ooh Shops, 147 MIIk St., Boston, Mass 


218. Butterworth Guidere—6-page folder 





and speci- 
147 Milk 


rate guiding. 
& Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
~~ Iron in Seuthern Industrial Flelds— 


— page illustra 
erties avallab . International 
Nickel Co., 67 W ala i York, N. Y. 


224. ‘Tank Taik’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of ks. 
constructed and 


a few of the cotton mills. ete., 
Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan. 


a. 
233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cata- 
] describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., ison, Ind. 


734. They Stay Brighter Lonager—This interesting il- 
fustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General WBlectric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor 
Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
ll 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
258. Automatic 
Winding, 
showing 
eleaner in operation on 


Overhead Cleaner for Spinning. 
Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
the new American MonoRail automatic 
MonoRatil track eircuit 

, Twisting, etc. 
scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
wr and controlled so that it prevents asecumu- 
lation of , o no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail mpany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound — 18-page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotten conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fiber, eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company. New 
York, N. Y. 

260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 

and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument pany, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the tertile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


271. The New American Adjustable Dlameter 
Wedgebeit Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all fypes ef V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
~—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
uipment for the textile mill. The International 
ickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall 8t., New York, N. Y. 


284. Morton Nickel Iron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—Dlustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works, 


286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


those not in the 
Issue Offer You . 


289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
lete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 

t Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
a Hydrogen Peroxide. 


Sin Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
ary inds—34 page booklet which describes and 
Shustrates how Hyatt bearings are being “—— to 
textile poo oe Hyatt Division, General 
Motors arrison, N. 


2795. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
chain link fence in a variety of style 
eee metals for every type of fencing 

Als iron fenee in various 
styles. wr concise handling of information 
wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full-Fashioned Ree Manufacture — T[lus- 
trated folder giving the history of full- —— knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing > - ~~ conitsatian of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf OU 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, a. 

299. The New International Time Recorder—infor- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 

Yes complete wage and hour records. International 

usiness Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


301. Norma-Moffmann Bearings .. — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford 

305. Tannate Belting — leafiet cation Rhoads 

ng ee leather belts and their uses and -e- 7 
textile mill operation. J. E. Rhoads Sons 
Philadelphia Pa. 

307. Lane Canvas OSBaskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

308. Finnell Scrubbers—tllustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., Ejlk- 
hart, Ind. 

31t. The Romance of Prairle Gold—attractive U- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 

312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 






Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs, save labor, eliminate oe. 
age and provide free movement of stock betw 
proeesses. American MonoRail Company, 13106 —— 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers, 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laving in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Products 
to Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
oe. Peet Company, 105 Hudson St., Jersey 

ity, 

323. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A and T 
—50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
of these new materi and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in tex- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

327. Sanforizing Machinery—illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Provrdence. R. L. 
This bulletin is ye = only to finishing plants or 
executives thereof. 

328. SKF Ball and Roller Bearing Transmission 
Appliances—S4 pages, 100 illustrations, descriptions 
and dimensions of universal, unit, split and roller 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and post 
angers, take-up boxes. Suggestions and dime- 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

330. Tools for the Textile Trade—a _ twelve-page 
booklet illustrating and describing specially selected 
tools for all textile mill departments—Loom [Firers, 
Spinning Room Fixers, ete. Snap-on Tools Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, Wisc. ' 

331. Unbrako Self-Locking Hollow Set Serew— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and descrip- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket and 
screws This bulletin also features the complete line 


industry cannot be handled. 


of ‘‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws. 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa 


332. Hard Maple Fiooring—an &% x 1l-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
and specimen pieces to show grades, prepared for 
the convenience of architects, builders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements. 

Floorin 4 Mfrs. Assn., 332 South “Michigan Ave., 
cago, 


333. Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile Indu 
—Outlining the applications and advantages db 
bearings on textile machinery. Fafnir £ 
New Britain, Conn. 


334. Precision Winding a Sitk and Rayon Yarne 
—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and all 
attachments that are used for silk hosiery threads 

and rayon yarns. Universal Winding Oo., P. O. 
Box 1605, Sooddunen R. L 

335. Casters and Wheels—192 pages. 
casters and wheels pl = all types of indus 
trial application. Every anical engineer and 
purchasing agent should nnn —_ Darnell Corp.. 
Itd., P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B. Long Beach. 
California. 


337. Sizing and Finishiag—A pamphlet which will 
give the mill man an understanding of starch prop- 
erties which will lead to greater efficiency in si 
one finishing. Stein, Hall & Co., Ine., New 

y. 


Standard Pressed 


338. Thickening Materials for Textile Printing— 
Describing materials and methods employed in prep 
aration of color thickening so that it may be 
proper and economically transferred to  eloth 
through the medium of the ee machine. Stein, 
Hall & Co., Ine., New York Cit 


340. Notes on Cetton Warp eetinine 45-page hand. 
book giving valuable data on the purposes and 
properties of various sizing products, their uses and 
preparation, with much information on the operation 
of slashing equipment. WHI! help solve many sisi 
problems. Address The Hart Products Corp., 14 
Broadway, New York City. 


343. SKF Better Spinning and Twistieg—l4-page 
{llustrated catalog containing technical tnformation 
relating to construction and performance of SKF 
roller bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications. Distributed by all leading textile ma- 

ery manufacturers and SKF dustries, Ine. 
Front St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

346. Dependable Finishing for Modern Elastie Top 
Hosiery—describing and illustrating equipment for 
basting and attaching insert elastic. attaching wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho- 


siery. Union Special Machine Company. 400 North 
Franklin St., Chieago. M1. 
347. Rhoplex Resins—Attractive folder discussing 


the outstanding properties of these Aqueous Dispepr- 
sions with suggestions for their application to te- 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


348. Johnson Ledaloy! Bearing Bronze—Mlustrated 
booklet telling the complete story of Johnson Ledaloy! 
Bronze, the newest development in self-lubricating 
bronze for textile bearings and bushings. Johnson 
Bronze Company. New Castle, Pa. 

349. Preview—12 pace Illustrated booklet describing 
the Best Universal Locking System whieh features 
the tnterchangeable core and ers a solution w 
locking problems. Best Universal Lock Co., Indias 
apolis, Ind 

350. Theoretical and Appiled Silk-Soaking—Attrae 
tive 28-page booklet outlining methods of silk-soaking 
and outlining investigations on the soaking. bach 
winding and degumming of silk. Hart Produets 
Corp., New York City. 

351. Wetsit—Leaflet describing Wetsit. a synthetic 
aromatic compound with excellent surface tension fe- 
ducing properties: gives rapid wetting out and thor- 
ough penetration: available in three  strengtie. 
Jacques Wolf Co., Passaic, N. 

352. Lupomin—Leafiet describing Lupomin. sa new 
eation active softening agent for all textiles bat e- 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes; nega me 
nent and easily applied: imparts soft, fi 
Jacques Wolf & Co.. Passaic. N. 


353. Luposeo—Leafiet describing Lapeses. a water- 
proofing agent with great stability: soluble In eold 
or warm water at all temperatures: suitable for all 
fibres and especial effective in splash- proofing silk 
hosiery. Jacques olf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

354. Vacuum Cup Pulleys—Leafiet describing the 
new gs = Cup Pulley which gives greater pro- 
duction, ywer cost, less maintenance cost, and 
much mt —j life to belts and bearings. Vacuum Cup 
Metal Pulley Company. Inc.. Detroit, Mich. 

$55. Air Conditioning in Cotton Spinaing—A tech- 
nical discussion of the need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the — ne room 
of the textile mill of today. Ask for Bulletin 539. 
Parks- Cramer Fitchburg. Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


CONTINUED OWN PAGE 156 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157 


356. Parks Textile Speciaities—A 14 page bulletin 
with Parks line—Automatic 


857. Care-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 

sing. Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant 

the Warp Dressing that makes stronger more elastie 

a maximum breaking strength and «4 

um _~-x- in elasticity. Hart Products 
ty. 


856. Rhenite Emulsions—<Attractive bulletin de- 
scribing the Rohm & Haas complete line of Urea 
Formaldehyde Resins for Textile Finishing. Rohm 
& Haas .. Philadelphia, Pa. 


361. Thaumaphos — The textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderful 
phosphate. —- w - i. a list of the Thauma — 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

362. Leather Setting Calculator-—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt speeds, horse- 
power per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent free 

on request. J. B. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Form 769, Seaceened Cataiog—a 40 


pocket size booklet and deseribin wm. 
machines adaptable ‘for - f Dractioally al = phases of the 

needles ade. cox , a. Machi 
Co., 658 Broadway, New York City. — 
364. The Superiock—Form 826—an attractive two- 
color fllustrated 6-page folder describing the ‘Fastest 
— achine in World’. Wilcox & 
Gibbs ng Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New 


York City. 


365. Catalog Ne. C-306—a 32 Stand - 
veyor booklet showing numerous = amu ~~ 
photographs on roller, belt, 

| lift conveyors— 


rs—also 

a sues a nes, portable — lower - 
an pneumatic tube tems. 

Standard Conveyor Co., North 8t.. St. Paul. Minn 


3866. Houghto-Size SR—Leafiet describing a new 
sizing compound for spun rayon warps which pro- 
— —_ tL — —— Yr elasticity and 

-room production ow cost. ‘ 
Houghten & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. tute 


367. Rayer Olls—Leafiet describing three Houghton 
products used for throwing rayon filli yarns for 
weaving, as softeners in gelatin and similar solutions 
used for sizing and as softening oils for yarns, knit- 
ted and woven fabrics. BE. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


366. Surfax W.0.—Leafiet describ - 
—_ — A —. — pone corual wettng te 
D ening properties B.FH t 

Company, Philadelphia, Pa. —— 


369. Laeakenhsimer Catal aes catal 
oe ©! complete line a is a ay and Steel 

er Mountings, ee. > Devices, Air 
Devices and — , a es. Also ae "is 8 
re Se . 


—~ wy A.) - Ee = hermo-dynamic p 
and a e i weights. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ™ - 
370. Notes on Uxdize Attractive new A - 
the use of Bxsize for desizing fabrics. ia. 
cluded is «a ro of genera) sizing an 
‘Pabst Sala — S. ze on fin- 
processes. abst AB 
os Se ompany, North 


871. —\— in the Chem a 
mu! ina ~ wr indy Pub- 
- he . R.. ge a ~~ ty of 
applications x > on 

uses. uminum 
q ompany of America, Pitts- 

372. Stewart Fencese—Dlustrated catalog 
& complete text on the subject of fence for -f- — 
Canine att Tron Works Company, Inc., Covington, 


373. The Bewen Spinner’s Record k— 
leather ne notebook which cont ~ By calla 


useful as well as tables for keeping ac- 
curate sp data. U. 
get «i spinning S. Ring Traveler Company, 
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374. Fidelity Spooling Machines—TIllustrated beok- 
let describing the Fidelity Spooling Machine and 
outlining its many applications in the textile indus- 
try. Fidelity Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

375. The L 6 ge 8 Carrier Back Winder—Folders 
describing backwinder which is used to 
press. offs from full fashoned three 


recover ae in 
elity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 


carrier 
Pennsylvania. 


876. Leather Booklet Ne. 202—Attractive booklet 


illustrating and describing BONDARON Special 
Tanned Leather as used in various forms such as 

Ds, , Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
B BONDARON 


Tanned variety of 


é 


al 
Belting and Standard 


Belting. Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$77. The Morten m—Lllustrated literature de- 
scribing the —_ proved double circulating raw 


m 
beam ard package dyeing ma- 
chine and beam bleaching maehine, the Morton ver- 

and roving dyeing machine, Mortoa 
Machine Works, 


Columbus, Ga. 
378. The Vieter Gerete- Traveler—Pamphiet de- 
bing this important advance in traveler design. 
Victor Ring veler Company, Providence, R. L 


379. Tensometer—Leafiet describing the Tensomoter 
—the new handy device for testing the tension in 
warping. Sindee and quilling. Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 

380. Ruler and Conversion Table—converting deci- 
mals of inch to millimeters or vice versa. Useful to 
knitting mills. Thomas & Skinner Stee] Products Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

381. PHISOL for better dyeing and finishing— 
Illustrated booklet with charts, graphs on use as dye 
penetrant, color leveler, wetting agent. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., Jersey City, J. 


382. Warp Sizer for Spun Rayon—12 page booklet 
illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon staple. 
Charles B. Johnson Mach. Works, Paterson, N. J 


383. Metals—S9 page catalog of Monel, stainless 
brass and copper for textile uses. Also includes pipe, 
valves and fittings. J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

384. Spun Rayon Weaving—Valuable authoritative 
booklet that discusses in detail the successful and 
proper methods for weaving spun rayon fabrics. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


30. Lubricatien ef Textile Machin 2 . 
lustrated. Data covering the econ cal lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


62. Rubber Products fer the a 2 industry—A 
ai page ——— 5 oe a th information on 
%. - 4%, ection, ae. 9 
ting pull > & 7 a 1 

ao. ra ey s - 
tion on types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in & textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
were of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


. SKF In the Cotton Milie—24 page bulletin de- 
bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry includi roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

77. Bulletin S 200—Dlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many — advan- 
tages and charted results tests. 
Reeves Pulley mpany, Columbus, Indiana. 

88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the a Pa drives 
where acquired. aa Dayton Rubber Mfg , Dept. 
C-1l, Gaston. Ohio. 

110. 3-In-One Ol! for Industrial Uses—showing the 
rw | industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 

A. 8S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J 

116. Arey—Telling in an interesting w the mynd 
of Arcy, which eiamietele liquefies eodinesy thi 

boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Appiled te Spinning, 
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Cronies and Twisting Framee—This bulletin 
with detailed ptm = i how «a ~ re design 
roller bearing comrentiens made te replace 

plain babbitt ‘bearings an d lists the 

a Seite oat 


a —~ 
equipment care 1 — 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
120. Geodyear Mechanical Rubber Geeds Cataleg— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the seleetion of the proper 
hese or packing to suit the requirements ef the 
Goodyear Tire & nen Co., Akron, Ohie. 


139. Textile D te—Theory of the use a 

iis and centre! ef p This 8 93 page booklet 
in simp the benefit of layman 
Bb 





of pertinen 
en tae a 


drives, a ard eharte and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestes-Manhattan, Ine., Passaic, N. 

154. Jehneen Bronze Sutietie No. En ll 
ever 800 sizes J eral purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze , New Castle, Pa. 


155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 en the P. I. V. 
of this positive variable speed eon- 
Michi Chaicagn. 


ving details 
trol. Link- Belt Co., 307 PN. gan Ave., 
156. —— Cogrneees Data Beak Ne. I25~— 


fea gi engin data om 

Link Belt alent B.S drive. “Link. Belt Ce., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, M1. 

a = Rules and "Floors — Me Specifications fer 

he Me i. —— Maple + ae me Maple Flooring 

een Association, McCormick BMMe.. 


en sage ue 6 describing the new Ne 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner fer 
winding knitting yarns which has many new and 
distinctive features niversal Winding Company. 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence, I. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Jointe—Bulletin de 
scribing the rotary pressure ee which res 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, 

——_- and prices. The Johnson rp.. 
vers, 


sizes, 

168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Geeds—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one eontinu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ons.. 
York and Cedar 8ts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

176. Gates Textile Acc howin the 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 

ency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub 
ber Company, Denver, lorado. 

176. Senoce Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts @ 





the many —— products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork roving cans, spools, rolis, ete 
aan eS ‘Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


. Speed a Handbook T-35—new referenes 
speed er said - be most 
ook on 


of interest to every production executive, 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanis 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-potnt finish for 
~~ 4 walls and ceilings, the finish that oa whit 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing. E. 
I. du Pont Fj Nemours & Co., Finishes Division. 


Wilmington, 

Wildman Single-Mead Full-Fashiened 
Hos'ery Machine—Literature on ueset from the 
Wildn = Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned vision, Norris- 
town, Pa. 
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NG CHRCULAR 


LINKS-AND-LINKS GOES FULL LENGTH 





When Schiaparelli introduced a full-length, hand-knit peasant stocking at 
a recent Paris opening, it created considerable interest as a novelty but evi- 
dently did not register as a great possibility for volume selling. However, 
the idea persisted, carried along by the tremendous popularity of the knee- 
length Links-and-Links sock. Now, because of the attention the idea received, 
Children’s Hose, a house that specializes in young people’s hose, has been 
encouraged to bring out the full-length Links-and-Links stocking illustrated 
below. It is made of lisle and comes in two colors—linen and tan—and 
retails for $1. It is intended for wear with the very short skirt or with 
spectator costumes for outdoor and winter sports. Already two of New York’s 
largest and smartest stores are selling it. With the eye of the public becoming 
used to bulky stockings and bulk in shoes—wedgies, walled lasts and platform 
soles—there is a possibility that this full-length stocking may become popular. 
The girl in the photo at the left wears the Children’s Hose full-length stocking 
with a Peck & Peck outfit. 





THE BARE LEG STOCKING IDEA GROWS 


Recently we suggested the use of the circular knit stocking (the bare-leg 
stocking) in connection with the high sock for the more conservative woman 
who wishes to effect bare-knee chic without actually baring the knee. It Is 





GROUP A 





evident now that circular knit hosiery is rapidly increasing 
in popularity for all-year-round wear. One of the largest 
and smartest of upper Fifth Avenue shops does an excellent 
business by having an attractively dressed young woman 
pass from customer to customer in the shoe department 
showing a selection of the bare-leg stockings and calling 
attention to their smartness, low price and the fact that they 
have no seam to mar the symmetry of the leg. The result in 
volume sales shows how easily this style of hosiery can be 
sold if given even a small amount of promotion. 


WOMEN’S ANKLETS FAVOR MEN'S PATTERNS 


Interesting to note in the new fall selections of women’s 
anklets is the tendency towards men’s patterns, such as 
argyles, conservative mannish plaids and even some smart 
small cravat designs. Here is a trend with many possibili- 
ties for manufacturers with the right machines. 


SMART IDEAS IN MEN’S SOCKS 


Shown first in Group A is a smart new item for men, a lisle sock with 
a special wear-resistant reinforced toe from Holeproof’s fall line. It is 
3 x 3 rib that retails for 50 cents. Shown also are two of the popular 
“Pacer” socks from the same line, with specially woven garter top. One 
is blue with a basic necktie pattern in white, and vertical wrap stripes of 
white and red. The other is a reddish brown with vertical wrap stripes 
of green and yellow, giving a barber pole effect within the stripe. Both 
retail for 50 cents. The three items in Group B are some of the Moorhead 
Knitting Company’s fall 35-cent hose for college shops. They show a great 
variety of horizontal stripes and skillfully blended colorings—characteris- 
tic effects in this type of merchandise for fall selling. 

All the hosiery shown on this page can be made on Scott & Williams 


machines, on which our staff will be glad to give 
vou full information. 
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Using Spun Rayon Yarns in 
Seamless Hosiery 


By Jason Lusko 


DUE TO THE rapid increase in the manufacture of 

rayon staple fiber into spun rayon, especially 
among the southern cotton spinning mills, it is be- 
lieved that some first-hand information on actual 
application of spun rayon in seamless knitting may 
be received with interest by owners and managers 
of knitting mills. I shall give in the following para- 
graphs a few pointers that I have picked up while 
working with spun rayon in our seamless half-hose 
plant. 


Spun Rayon Lighter 


Upon receiving my samples of spun rayon yarns 
and because of the marked difference in texture 
from our usual yarns, one of the first things I did 
was run tests to determine the proper counts for 
the various gauges of machines. In making these 
tests I used rayon mixtures from several different 
spinning mills and in all cases the tests show the 





‘*Cotton’’ 


studio photo 


Half-hose made of spun rayon yarn. Note the pleasing dull 
finish. Yarn, shown at upper right, is a blend of 50 per cent 
natural viscose, 25 per cent natural acetate, and 25 per cent 
dyed acetate, blended and spun on the cotton system 


Spun rayon yarn to be about 10 per cent lighter in 
knitting weight than a cotton yarn of equal count. 

For instance, if on a 48-gauge, 220-needle ma- 
chine you were making a hose using a single 20s 
count cotton yarn, or a two-ply 40s count, to make 
a hose of comparative weight from spun rayon you 
would need to use a count of 18s. 

This difference in knitting weight is not a fault 
of the spinning mills but is only a natural difference 
due to the texture of the yarn, and is also found in 
worsted, wool, sase, and other soft mixtures. 

Because of this softness and lighter body of spun 
rayon mixtures, a heavier count is required to “fill 
out” the stitch for knitting than that of most other 
yarns. 


Preparing the Machine 


The machines selected for knitting spun rayon 
should be thoroughly cleaned of all lint, especially 
around the cylinder and sinker head. Because of the 
softness of this yarn any lint about the machine is 
likely to be drawn into the needles and knit in the 
fabric. This will show after the sock is dyed, thus 
spoiling the appearance and causing seconds. If 
these machines are in close proximity to machines 
using other kinds of yarns they should be cleaned 
often. 

In knitting spun rayon, the yarn should be run 
with very little tension and the proper stitch ob- 
tained by the draw of the needles. Spun rayon yarn 
has plenty of “stretch” but if knit with heavy ten- 
sion the fabric will be “dead” and lacking in 
elasticity. 

When using a spun rayon mixture as a face yarn 
for plaited work it is advisable to use a light ten- 
sion, or “drag”, on this yarn and get the plaiting 
coverage by yarn separation. A heavy tension wil! 
strain the stitch and even if the coverage is com- 
plete the backing yarn will show through because 
of the softness of the face yarn. 

These spun rayon mixtures are excellent for both 
needle and sinker reverse plait work and when ad- 
justed properly the effects obtained are very 
satisfactory. 

When using spun rayon yarns for body on wrap 
stripe machines be sure that you have the correct 
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weight for the gauge of machine. A porcelain comb 
type tension is recommended for controlling the 
body yarn on the wrap machines as this type tension 
will keep an even pull on the yarn and will not be 
affected by an accumulation of lint or unevenness in 
the yarn. 


Adjusting for Size 


Spun rayon fabric should be knit to stretch 
about half an inch wider in the grey as compared to 
the stretch wanted in the finished hose. This applies 
to a fabric composed of all spun rayon body. On 
plaited work where only about 50 per cent spun 
rayon is used, the stretch in the grey should be 
about one-fourth of an inch more than that which 
is desired in the finished hose. This extra stretch 
will be taken up by the dye process. 

All the size adjusting should be done on the ma- 
chine fashion drum. After the yarn tensions are 
set properly they should never be changed for 
loosening or tightening the fabric as is sometimes 
done. Size changes should be made by adding or 
taking out links from the control chain. 


Where Troubles May Occur 


In knitting plain fabric using spun rayon, or 
combining this with other kinds of yarns for hori- 
zontal stripe styles, no difficulties will occur. 

If used on machines making needle reverse plait- 
ing patterns, most trouble will be caused by lint 
shedding off the spun rayon yarn and accumulating 
in the cylinder slots back of the needles, thus pre- 
venting them from being depressed freely. This is 
the most vulnerable point on this type of machine 
and special attention should be directed toward 
having these machines systematically cleaned to pre- 
vent this trouble. | 

This also applies to the Komet machines, because 
if this lint accumulates in the cylinder slots back of 
the needles it will prevent them from sliding freely 
and cause breakage and mechanical troubles. 

Where spun rayon is used on machines makisg 
sinker reverse plait patterns, again most trouble oc- 
curs because of lint shedding off the yarn. Here 
it has a tendency to pack in around the sinkers and 
in the sinker cam races inside the cap, thus clogging 
them up and causing smash-ups. Mills which are 
equipped with compressed air cleaning facilities will] 
have little trouble overcoming this difficulty. 

The sinker reverse plait machines are also sub- 
jected to overheating due to excessive friction inside 
the sinker cap. This friction is intensified when 
using spun rayon. A few drops of high grade stain- 
less machine oil should be run into these caps about 
every four hours to offset this condition. 

When using spun rayon as face for spiral float 
machines, for best results the face yarn should be 
only about one-half the weight of the backing yarn. 
This is ample weight for sufficient coverage and a 
much more desirable fabric will be obtained than 
would be the case if a heavier face and lighter back- 
ing yarn were used. If the spiral machines are of 


the automatic top type, care should be exercised to 
prevent lint from accumulating in the dial where 
it can cause costly trouble. 
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The problems in using spun rayon on the preced- 
ing list of machines are very simple and will in most 
instances be taken care of by the operators, but 
those encountered when applying spun rayon to 
wrap machines are more involved and must be han- 
dled by the fixers. 


Spun Rayon on Wrap Machines 


First is the adjustment of the yarn tension and 
stitch as previously mentioned. Next comes the ad- 
justment of the wrap control finger for plaiting out 
the pattern. Of course, the type of pattern to be 
made and the kind of wrap yarn to be used has much 
effect on this problem, but disregarding the type of 
pattern being made or the kind of wrap yarn to be 
used, it is very essential that the wrap control finger 
be so adjusted as to feed the wrap yarn into the 
stitch loosely as is possible and still get the pattern 
smooth on the surface of the sock. 

Because of the composition of spun rayon yarns, 
if the wrap yarns are fed in under a heavy “drag” 
it is very likely to cause holes to be cut underneath 
and alongside the pattern in the fabric. This is very 
likely to occur where two or more needles are 
wrapped together on the same course. Oftentimes 
this cutting doesn’t show up until after the sock is 
dyed and pulled on the drying forms. 

This is the major difficulty I have encountered 
when using spun rayon in the body on wrap ma- 
chines. To overcome this I feed the body yarn in as 
high up in the needles as possible with only enough 
tension to make it run smoothly. Then I set the 
wrap control finger so that it doesn’t release the 
wrap yarn until it reaches the point where it just 
barely gets underneath the body yarn. A very light 
take-up spring for the wrap yarn with just enough 
tension to make the take-up function properly is 
also helpful. 


Finish and Appearance 


No extra trouble may be expected in the dyeing 
of spun rayon fabrics. The usual formulas for rayon 
are used. However, our chemist tells me that the 
spun rayon takes a deeper shade of color than does 
ordinary rayon when the same amount of dyestuffs 
is used. The dye seems to penetrate the spun rayon 
fabric more readily because of its soft texture. 

The hose made of spun rayon has a soft, smooth 
finish with plenty of elasticity and feels good on the 
foot. It is equally good in light pastel shades for 
summer, or darker colors for winter. The appear- 
ance is very attractive and is all that is desired in 
quality hosiery. 

a re 


Ribber Speed 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What is the correct speed for a 34-inch 36-gauge 
Brinton ribber making plain mercerized tops, with 
laid-in rubber and draw thread? Our machines are 
two-speed dogless. In answering, please state your 
experience with several different speeds so that we 
may know what to expect if our machines are not 
run at the proper speed. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7052 












Acorns were good till bread was found” 


BACON 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 


gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary twenty-section forty-two gauge 


machine ... And remember: Monev invested in modern machinery not only TA 


big dividends of itself but also serves as insurance for your total investment. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, Pz 











Stvle Development Department 


in Seamless Hosiery Mill 


The Machinist's Part In Style 
Development 


THE IMPORTANCE of having 

the right kind of man for ap- 
plying the patterns to the ma- 
chines cannot be _ stressed too 
deeply. This work requires a man 
who is not only an expert fixer 
and thoroughly familiar with the 
machines, but he should also have 
the initiative to originate meth- 
ods, aside from the usual run of 
work, for producing unusual pat- 
terns and fabrics. He should have 
the ability to analyze any type of 
seamless hose and determine the 
kind of machine the hose was 
made on, how the stitch formation 
was obtained, and what mechani- 
cal arrangement was necessary to 
produce the pattern effect. This 
man should keep in close touch 
with the manufacturers of the ma- 
chines on which he works and get 
all the information available re- 
garding experiments and improve- 
ments which they are constantly 
making. He should be alert for 
unusual pattern effects and fabric 
constructions produced by other 
manufacturers and obtain sam- 
ples of their hosiery for the pur- 
pose of studying them as an aid 
in his work. 

The machinist in the style de- 
velopment department should fol- 
low the patterns after they are 
put into production in the knitting 
department and know about any 
particular trouble that occurs 
there. It is a known fact that of- 
ten some very tricky effects can 
be made by “doctoring’” up some 
special machine, but when this is 
tried in mass production so much 





*Article I appeared on page 156 of the 
April 1940 issue of this magazine. So long 
as they last, clippings of the first article will 
be sent upon request. 


Artiele 2 


By Frank Boyd 


trouble develops that it is pro- 
hibitive to make from a profitable 
standpoint. This man should have 
available all trade papers and 
magazines which publish articles 
pertaining to knitting. The con- 
tributors to these magazines are 
experienced mill men from all 
parts of the country and the 
knowledge to be gained from their 
experiences is invaluable. 


Colors in Hosiery 


The sales success of fancy hos- 
iery depends on the arrangement 
of colors in which they are pro- 
duced. This is a subject which 
cannot be overemphasized. Any 
pattern, no matter how novel or 
outstanding from a mechanical 
viewpoint, will not be good unless 


Style No. XKX 


Mach. [>am. K/V 220 mh _ 
Description Tian cole. chock 
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the correct combination of colors 
are used to bring out the desired 
effect. There are _ six colors, 
black, brown, green, blue, gray, 
and white, which are considered 
base colors for fancy hose. Of 
these, there is only one correct 
shade of black and white. The varie- 
ty of shades of brown, blue, green, 
and gray are numberless. This va- 
riety of shades in these colors en- 
ables one to have a new line of col- 
ors for each season. For instance, 
where a cordovan or iris brown 
was used for last fall and winter, 
one can use beige or London tan 
for this spring and summer. 

The style development depart- 
ment should have full co-opera- 
tion of the chemical laboratory in 
the development of new color 
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shades, and should keep in close 
touch with manufacturers of dyed 
yarns and get anything new they 
develop. 


Method Of Selecting Colors 


A method of running colors for 
selecting which I have found to be 
both effective and economical is 
as follows: For example, I will use 
the two-color clock pattern which 
I described in a previous article. 
[April COTTON page 156.!] Assum- 
ing that I wish to make a cross- 
dye number with rayon body, lisle 
top, heel and toe, and Celanese 
wrap yarn in the clock, I fill out 
a construction record, (see dia- 
gram), which I have run off on 
the mimeograph machine for this 
purpose. This form will be found 
very helpful for filing, along with 
the drawing and machine lay-out 
of the pattern, to serve as a case 
history of this style for future 
reference. Next I have the opera- 
tor knit one pair of hose in each 
of the color combinations I have 
listed. Then I have them looped 
and sent to the dye-house, to be 
dyed as specified. If some of these 
color combinations turn out to be 
unsatisfactory for this particular 
type of pattern, I make the addi- 
tional colors neccessary to com- 
plete the line and list these addi- 
tional colors on the construction 


record. When the final selection 
of colors is completed I check 
them on the construction record 
and file it. 

This method will be found quite 
adequate for all patterns of the 
conservative type of fancies simi- 
lar to the example previously de- 
scribed, but when more colorful 
patterns such as reverse-plait fig- 
ures, multi-color plaids, and com- 
bination stripes are to be selected, 
it is more economical first to ar- 
range the control chain to run 
continuous cycles of the pattern, 
then have swatches of several ap- 
propriate color combinations made 
for each base color. When one 
gets these swatches one can 
choose the colors that are most 
likely to be attractive in the com- 
pleted hose, fill out a construction 
record form accordingly, and have 
pairs of hose knit in the colors se- 
lected, to be finished. 


Keep A Scrap Book For Reference 


It will also be found very help- 
ful to keep a book in which to file 
swatches of all styles made, along 
with the number of dozen sold, 
and any other information as to 
special attachments, etc., used for 
producing patterns. This is a 
simple and effective method to 
use for referring back to styles 
that were good sellers and which 


we may want to duplicate in slight 
variations in the future. 
Information on production trou- 
bles and excessive costs which de- 
veloped in knitting these styles 
should be included in this file and 
will serve to prevent the same 
mistakes being made twice. 


Cosis 


I wonder how many mill owners 
or managers there are who can 
pick up a dozen hose in their ship- 
ping room and tell exactly what 
the dozen hose cost up to that 
point, or how much trouble it 
would be to get an accurate cost 
estimate on the hose? If your 
plant had a properly organized 
Style Development Department 
this information would be instant- 
ly available, since this is one of 
the most important tasks of that 
department. There are many de- 
tails involved in determining the 
exact cost of manufacturing and 
preparing hose for shipment and 
these details can best be worked 
out by the department that is in 
constant touch with a style from 
the time it is first originated un- 
til it is finished and ready for 
shipment. 


Material Costs 


There are various methods used 
to find what amount of yarn is 
knit into a pair of hose, for in- 
stance, some men weigh the cones 
of yarns to be used in the hose, 
knit the specified number of socks 
which they think necessary for a 
test, then re-weigh the cones after 
knitting, deduct this amount from 
the original weight to arrive at 
the amount of yarn required per 
pair or dozen. 

This method will be found satis- 
factory for plain goods but for 
patterns using a lot of wraps and 
in which numbers of body yarn 
changes are made it is not very 
practical. For patterns of this 
type I have found the ravel method 
best for accurate results. 

The procedure to follow is this: 
Set up the machine with the con- 
struction we wish to use and knit 
enough hose to get the size and 
stitch adjustment perfect. Then 
make two or three pairs of hose, 
leaving in all the ends of the wrap 
yarns, etc., just as they do in the 
usual manner in the_ knitting 
room. Ravel these out, separating 
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each kind of yarn used. In this 
way we can get the exact amount 
of each kind of yarn used in the 
hose and can base the cost esti- 
mates accordingly. This method 
not only gives us an exact mate- 
rial estimate but enables us to 
buy just the amount of yarn re 
quired for the number of dozen we 
expect to make and prevents over- 
stocking unusual kinds of yarns 
which are not often used. 


Operations Costs 


Costs of the different processes 
through which the hosiery passes 
throughout the plant, such as the 
knitting, looping, dying, finishing, 
etc., can be established on more 
or less a standard basis, and this 
information filed under the head- 
ing of the different departments. 
When any variance in these costs 
occur in any department, the Style 
Development Department should 
be notified immediately. 

With the cost of operations to 
add to the material estimate, plus 
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the experience of having already 
set up a machine on each style, 
and having learned what mechani- 
cal changes are necessary and 
what style changing costs will be, 
the Style Changing Department 
will be in position to give an ac- 
curate cost estimate on any given 
style, even before that style is 
started in production. 


Sampling 


The preparation and shipping 
of samples should be under the 
direct supervision of the Style De- 
velopment Department, because of 
the importance of this work and 
the promptness with which it 
Should be carried out. Unneces- 
sary delay in the delivery of sam- 
ples will sometimes affect the 
knitting routine and cause unnec- 
essary expense. With the Style 
Development Department in charge 
of this work, it can be carried on in 
the most efficient and economical 
manner possible, because of the 


department’s preliminary experi- 
ence with the styles and their 
close contact with the sales de- 
partment and the buyers. 

In closing, let me suggest that 
the Style Development Depart- 
ment be made the control room, or 
G.H.Q., in the plant, co-operating 
directly with each of the other de- 
partments. The cost of maintain- 
ing this department will be offset 
by the increased efficiency with 
which the various operations are 
carried out, and the reduction of 
costly mistakes due to unfamiliar 
changes which must be constantly 
made. Improvement in the quali- 
ty and appearance of the products 
is another factor to consider when 
figuring the expense of the de- 
partment. 


(Answers to any requests for fur- 
ther information on the organization 
and maintenance of the Style Devel- 
opment Department will be furnished 
to any interested party upon request 
to the editor of the Knitting Section 
of “Cotton”’.) 
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Verge Plates 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6957” has asked for some infor- 
mation on verge plates in his question on page 112 
of the January 1940 issue of COTTON. I am glad to 
make an attempt to answer this man’s question. 

We have used several types of verge plates and we 
find that the brass verge plate with the composition 
face is the most satisfactory. The fiber composition 
that is inlaid in the face tends to reduce sinker break- 
age as it acts somewhat as an absorber to the shock. 

There is definitely a certain angle that the sinkers 
must strike the face of the verge plate. The sinker 
back should strike the verge plate slightly at the bot- 
tom rather than full in the face. When the jacks are 
forward, there should be a clearance between the sink- 
er back and the verge plates of approximately .005- 
inch. It is obvious that if there is too much clearance 
the sinkers will have an inclination to slide back, and 
on the other hand if not enough clearance is provided 
they will bend and in either event trouble will result 
such as uneven stitch formation. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7087 


@ 


EDITOR COTTON: 


As “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6957” states, in his question 
on page 112 of the January 1940 issue, verge plates are 
one of the most important links in producing a full- 
fashioned stocking. 

There are several different types of verge plates 


in use, each of which has its champions and its critics. 
It is, in most cases, a matter of personal opinion and 
preference as to which performs its task best. 

The purpose of the verge plate is similar to that 
of the automobile bumper. It acts as a “stop” de- 
vice, or arrestor. It’s purpose is to prevent flying 
sinkers from traveling too far. The verge plate con- 
trols the forward movement of the sinkers when 
they are pushed forward by the slur-cock and strik- 
ing jacks. The verge plate should be adjusted close 
enough to the dividers so as to permit a clearance 
of between .003 and .007 of an inch. If a gauge is 
not handy, the knitter can use the dimensional thick- 
ness of one divider to measure the proper distance 
between the verge plate and the dividers. 

Such an adjustment is an important one and care 
must be exercised that the verge plate is not out of 
alignment. This will result in the section knitting 
one side of the stocking longer than the other. The 
crooked verge plate will allow the sinkers at one 
end of the section head to come farther forward 
than at the opposite end. 

Too much clearance between the verge plates and 
the sinkers is as bad as not enough, because if the 
clearance is too great the sinkers will fly back caus- 
ing uneven loops which will show up as sleaze. If 
the adjustment is made too close, the sinker head 
will bind and we will have a very tight, sleazy 
stitch. 

The adjustment of the verge plate should be reg- 
ularly and carefully checked to insure proper stitch 
formation. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7088 








CLEANING your needle bars with mod- 
ern, motor driven wire brushes is an 
important step in Torrington’s renee- 
dling process. This follows washing in 
a special solution. 





TORRINGTON RENEEDLES 
YOUR BARS WITH 
SCIENTIFIC PRECISION 
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DRILLING and dowelling hinges and arms 
is done with extreme precision on the 
finest machines for this purpose. This 


assures correct fit in your knitting 


machines. 


STRAIGHTENING of beards is done with 
the aid of a flat feeler gauge, which as- 
sures correct height. Beards are then 


centered with groove, by gauge. All this 


work is done by veterans. 
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to be selected carefully—for looks and 
for service. The hosiery I wear, for 
instance, must be both smart in appear- 
ance and sensible — the kind that is 
sleek and smooth but also strong and 
durable. | hunted until I found a brand 
that has all these qualities. They mean 
a lot to me because they look neat and 


give me good long service for my money. ?? 


Most women today buy their hosiery carefully. They 
are critical judges of style, fit, wearing qualities. 
Torrington Needles, the machine-made_ needles, 
will help you produce the uniform, high quality 
knitting that counts so much in getting new cus- 
tomers and satisfying old ones. Torringtons have 
the extra advantage of machine-controlled uni- 
formity of temper, finish and overall dimension. 
Use Torringtons for good knitting and economy. 































TORRINGTON 


Needles and Sinkers 


BUT NO VARIATION 
IN QUALITIES 


When it comes to needles you want a full variety of types from which 
to choose—but you insist on no variation in their good knitting 
qualities. Torrington offers you a full variety of types—each with uni- 
formly good qualities assured by the extra accuracy of Torrington ma- 
chine manufacturing methods. Uniform overall dimensions, for example, 
are assured by the use of specially built machines operating with auto- 
matically controlled precision. The uniformity of other important 
qualities, such as temper, finish, strength, is also controlled with the 
same automatic precision on specially built Torrington machines. 


Use Torringtons for complete variety—and for complete uniformity. 


NEEDLES 


THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, 
CONN., U.S.A. © ESTABLISHED 1866 


The Torrington Company... 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
The Torrington Co., Inc. ... 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, I. 
The Torrington Company, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
The Torrington Company, 210 South Street,, Boston, Mass. 
The Torrington Company, 1709 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
E.G. Povles ... Bendix Building, los Angeles, Calif. 
The Torrington Co., ltd., 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2,Ont. 
Factories at: Torrington, Connecticut * Orange, Mass. 
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Bedford, Quebec * Coventry, England * Aachen, Germany 
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Sizing Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6952” desires infor- 
mation as to what is the best system for counting 
the stitches for keeping unevenness of length at a 
minimum, in his question on page 121 of the Septem- 
ber 1939 issue of COTTON. 

For the contributor’s information I first wish to 
say that regardless of what system is used, this is 
the one thing in manufacturing that must be 
watched daily if one wishes to keep unevenness of 
length and mis-matching of the leg and foot at a 
minimum. ; 

We have tried various systems of counting 
courses during the manufacturing operation and for 
the past several years have used the following sys- 
tem with the best results: 

On the work table of each legging machine we 
have a yard stick fastened to the table and a foot 
rule fastened to the work table of each footing ma- 
chine. 

When a new style is made on a machine the fixer 
makes all the necessary changes for this style. On 
the first set of legs the fixer must also check all the 
sinker heads to see that each head is making the 
proper number of courses per inch as designated in 
this particular style. 

This same method is also used when a new style 
is being made on a footing machine. 

When all changes are completed and the sinker 
heads are checked, the legger is given a style card 
which shows the total number of courses to the end 
of the welt, leg narrowings, beginning of splicing 
and heel, and end of the set. It also shows the nec- 
essary slacker changes and the number of courses 
per inch in the welt and the leg. 

We also have a footer style card for any new 
styles made on these machines, showing courses per 
inch and all necessary changes. At the bottom of 
these style cards the following rule is printed: 


‘*Each legger and footer regardless on what shift they 
are working must on the first set each day mark the needles 
of each head count courses for two inches and then measure 


these courses to see that the courses per inch correspond 


with the standard on the style card. Leggers will start 
marking after the narrowings in the top and footers after the 
gusset narrowings. If adjustments are nece:sary notify the 
fixer. 

The penalty for disobeying this rule is prompt dismissal.’ ’ 


Naturally the fixer is in great demand at the 
start of each shift. To avoid loss of production we 
have a large red card that is given to each knitter 
and he places his card on the end of his machine 
which informs the fixer he is wanted as soon as 
possible. 


The fixer is instructed by the management that | 


his first duty is to take care of the course adjustment 
and as this is done twice a day, one for each shift, 
it does not take the fixer long to correct all the 


heads that are not making the standard number of 
courses. 

I might state the red card referred to is used by 
the knitter any time that a fixer is needed. This 
prevents a knitter from leaving his machine to find 
the fixer. 

We made various tests as to the length needed 
for accurate counting of courses and the best place 
in the stocking to do this counting. We found that 
it is better to count courses for two inches instead 
of one inch as we learned that the straps pull harder 
at the needles and with one inch only the fabric is 
sometimes pulled so that the number of courses in 
the inch is less than it should be due to the pull on 
the fabric. By counting courses for two inches, we 
found that a more accurate count could be made. 

We also find that the best place to do the count- 
ing is after the narrowings in the top have been com- 
pleted and in footing after the gusset narrowings 
have been completed. It is at these parts of the 
stockings that the fabric is being made without be- 
ing pulled too hard and this is where one can get an 
accurate count. 

Of course, if a footer is making the smaller sizes 
he cannot count two inches because the cradle sole 
will start before the two inches have been made and 
courses should not be counted when the cradle sole 
starts. Therefore, in this case we tell the knitter to 
count one inch only. 

Rules like laws are always being disobeyed by 
some one, therefore rules must be policed. For a so- 
called policeman we have a girl whose duties are to 
measure length of legs and foot sizes. By having 
yardsticks and foot rules at every machine, she does 
not have to carry her own. Instead of opening a 
dozen bundles, she will wait for a set of legs or feet 
just completed on the machine and measure them in 
the presence of the knitter. If the measurements 
are not correct she will inform the fixer and of 
course the fixer will know if the knitter called him 
when he counted courses on the first set. 

In a small factory this girl can also examine nar- 
rowings, selvages, and fabric to see if there are 
any defects. 

We feel that with this system we are always in 
a position to correct the causes of uneven lengths 
and as uneven lengths are mainly caused by uneven 
silk, uneven moisture and climatic changes, it is 
only by a daily check up that this can be reduced to 
a minimum. 

The contributor also asks what is the most effi- 
cient method to use where a plant is air conditioned 
and where direct knitting is employed. 

Practically all yarns used for direct knitting are 
soaked in an oil by the throwster that enables the 
yarn to gather moisture quickly and retain this mois- 
ture. During the summer months and on rainy days 
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this yarn will run on the wet side and as these oils 
have a tendency to soften the yarn the result is that 
when the stocking comes off the machines they are 
stretched so that it is difficult to measure them or 
count the courses by glass. 

Therefore I have found that in direct knitting 
of yarns the management must insist upon courses 
being counted daily as I have described; otherwise 
many uneven lengths will be the result. 

When one is using yarn for direct knitting it is 
always advisable to use yarn from one throwster 
only. Each throwster has his own pet formula for 
soaking and different oils from different throwsters 
will boil-off differently in the dyeing operation, 
causing uneven lengths. Where one throwster’s 
yarn is used, one is almost positive that there will 
be no difference in the boil-off operation. 

When direct knitting is employed a test should 
be made to see if lengths vary in stockings made on 
rainy days and those made in dry weather or when 
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steam heat is used in the fall and winter months. By 
having a dozen or more stockings dyed made on 
each of these extreme conditions, one can soon tell 
if there is any variation due to this condition. If 
such a variation does occur, then all that is neces- 
sary to do is to tighten or loosen the stocking slight- 
ly to offset any such variation. 

For the contributor’s benefit, I want to say this 
to him, that no matter what system of counting 
courses is used, one cannot be successful in reduc- 
ing uneven lengths if the knitter is allowed to work 
with worn out straps. Straps in good condition 
make it easier to measure courses accurately and in 
direct knitting it is very necessary to have the straps 
in good condition at all times. 

It is also my opinion that the best results are 
obtained by the use of the yard stick and ruler rath- 
er than by using a glass and checking the courses 
per inch on the machine while the machine is in op- 
eration. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6999 


Lae & 
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Picot Turns Out 
on Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 


With reference to CONTRIBUTOR No. 6955 and his 
question on page 174 of the October issue of COTTON 
about having trouble with the picot turning to the 
outside of the welt where the seam and picot join, I 
believe he will be interested in learning how we re- 
duced this trouble. 

It seems to be the customary rule to instruct the 
seamers to match the picot to the exact course when 
seaming the welt, and the result is that many seamers 
hold the stocking too firm as the two sides of the picot 
enter the cups and the stitches bunch at this point. 
This has a tendency to turn the picot to the outside 
of the welt when the stocking is dyed. 

We formerly had 16 stitches per inch in the seam 
of our hosiery and we reduced this to 14 stitches per 
inch. This change helped somewhat but did not give 
us the desired results. 

We then decided to have our seamers seam the 
picot so that one side of the picot would be seamed 
one to two courses to the inside of this welt instead 
of matching the picot to the exact courses. We im- 
mediately obtained better results and while we still 
have some stockings that have the picot turned to the 
outside of the welt, the percentage is far less than the 
percentage we had when we had the seamers match 
the picot. 

I might say that using too heavy a seaming thread 
and making too heavy a seam will also cause this 
trouble. I am sure that if he uses the proper seaming 
yarn, will see that the seam is as fine as possible, sew 
from 14 to 15 stitches per inch in the seam, and have 
the girls seam the picot as I described that he will 
obtain better results. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7007 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This refers to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6955”, which appeared on page 174 of the October is- 
sue, relative to the picot turning out. 

The picot turning to the outside of the welt where 
the seam and picot join may be easily and promptly 
corrected. This is probably due to the misalignment 
of the needles. If the needles are pliered too far back, 
they will knit a large loop; if pliered too far forward, 
they will knit a small loop at that point. This will 
result in a difference in the dimensions of the rela- 
tive parts of the fabric after a number of courses 
have been knitted. The average welt is knit with 150 
courses on each side of the picot edge. If you mul- 
tiply this variation between a large loop and a nor- 
mal loop (or between a small loop and a normal loop) 
by 150, it may readily be seen there will be a long 
side and a short side to the welt. Whichever way the 
seamer tries to match the welt, there will be trouble. 

Another cause for the trouble with the picot, may 
be that the needle bar or the sinker head is set crook- 
ed. This will cause one end of the welt to knit looser. 

The writer has assumed that the contributor’s 
trouble has been discovered as the stocking comes off 
the legger. In other words, that the trouble originat- 
ed from the primary manufacturing operation. If his 
trouble was noted after the stocking was seamed, then 
the seaming operation should likewise be investigated. 
The trouble may be due to the seamer operator pull- 
ing harder on the outside of the welt than on the in- 
side. This will cause the picot edge to turn out at 
the seam. If this trouble occurs at only one end of 
the welt and not at the other (where the picot joins 
the seam) then it may be due to the uncurling device 
gripping tighter on one side than on the other. 

The difficulty may also be due to the seamer op- 
erator pulling harder on one end of the stocking than 
on the other. This will match the welt unevenly and 
will tend to pull the picot away from its normal po- 
sition. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7008 
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..-WITH THE OUTSTANDING SINGER FEATURE 


You do away with the necessity of hand 
oiling when you equip your plant with 
the Singer Class 241, because this revolu- 
tionary new machine is automatically lu- 
bricated by a forced feed system much 
like that used in automobiles. 

Higher speeds, job for job, are main- 


tained by the Singer Class 241 than any 





previous single-needle lock stitch ma- 
chine. Another important improvement, 
superfinished”’ bearings, permit the arm 
shaft to revolve on a film of oil and 
eliminate metal-to-metal friction. The 241 
will pay for itself in your plant through 
increased production and lower mainte- 


nance costs. 


Zee SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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"SUPERFINISHED” BEARINGS 


Mail the coupon today for a free illus- 
trated folder, fully describing the class 
241 and how it will help increase efh- 
ciency in your plant. 


Copyright U.S.A. 1940 by the Singer Sewing Mfg. Co 


All rights reserved for all countries. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Room 717A2 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send a 
copy of the Class 241 folder to: 


ioné——<—<—<—<—<—<—<—<————~<~S:«;73;V 
Scot —<—<—<—$<—$——————S—~<~;«<+C 
n—<—<$<$<—<—<—<—<—<—— 




















TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Sharp Curtailment Among Full-Fashioned Hosiery Plants—Stocks 
of Full-Fashioned Continue Large—Terry Cloth Construc- 
tions Feature Dull Market—Expect Trade To Treat 
Nylon As Separate Merchandise Not Displacing 
Higher Priced Silks—Underwear Mills More 
Active Than Hosiery. 


Philadelphia, June 15, 1940 


THE INTRODUCTION of women’s nylon full-fashioned hosiery to the 

consumer market has had less effect than was anticipated and 
now hosiery manufacturers declare this new merchandise will be an 
addition to the business and that it will not displace for the present 


any silk lines. 


It was thought it would hurt silks above $1.00 but now 


fall branded lines are expected to be about as in the past with knitters 


counting on nylon as additions to their lines. 


Feature of a dull hosiery 


market both with the mills and in many retail centers has been terry 
cloth constructions in anklets and half-hose and most of the time job- 
bers have been unable to keep stocks of such lines selling them as 
fast as they arrived. Local full-fashioned plants are estimated to be 
operating less than half time but with good fall season expected. 


Full-Fashioned 


During the first four months of this 
year Pennsylvania full-fashioned ho- 
siery manufacturing plants produced 
17 per cent less than during the corre 
sponding period in the previous year. 
Output by these mills in April was 21 
per cent under the same 1939 month, 
reflecting the sharp curtailment that 
has been placed in effect by them. Even 
so, total women’s full-fashioned lines 
at the end of that month were reported 
to be slightly larger than at the begin- 
ning of the year. Notwithstanding this 
dull picture manufacturers look for a 
good fall season as jobber stocks are 
reported to be about 10 per cent 
smaller so that some of the stocks of 
manufacturers will then move out into 
the normal channels. The introduction 
of nylon is not feared so much now 
that the May 15 event is out of the 
way and retailers have had several 
weeks of business in the new lines. 

Most retailers say now that the 
nylon will not take so much business 
away from silk lines as they thought 
but rather it is expected to be addi- 
tional business which is indicated in 
the branded mills planning to bring 
out the regular higher than $1.00 silk 
lines for fall. Retailers are featuring 
lower prices for women’s full-fash- 
ioned silk numbers and such tags as 
50 cents and 65 cents are seen where 
for previous months retailers were at 
69, 79 and 89 cents almost without ex- 


The consumer did not follow 
prices of full-fashioned upward but 
bought cheaper-made hosiery. Full- 
fashioned prices at wholesale and re- 
tail are low and this will bring about 
good volume to consumer hands as 
soon as all markets regain their stride 
after being so upset by developments 
in Europe. Spring retail hosiery busi- 
ness along with other lines was af- 
fected very unfavorably by the long 
spell of rainy cool weather. 


Half-Hose 


Warm weather has stimulated con- 
sumer takings of short or slack socks 
for men. Earlier this year this branch 
of the hosiery industry had been going 
along at a more active rate than most 
but it bogged down and just recently 
has become more active. It is expected 
that seasonal shopping conditions will 
bring delayed spring buying into the 
market which later will be reflected by 
the mills. For the first four months 
of this year shipments of the short 
socks were slightly larger than the 
Same period a year previous but in the 
regular length socks shipments were 
smaller; April shipments of both were 
down compared with a year previous 
but some of this is now being made up 
and retailers say the low consumer 
price tags on the short socks, such as 
five pairs for $1.00, are bringing in 
good business. Men’s wool half-hose 
mills are expected to become active on 
the new lines this month and they 


ception. 


must get them out in the not distant 
future if they are to come on jobber 
and retail shelves in time. Knitters 
had been delaying these goods until 
the raw wool market steadied. 


Seamless 


Terry cloth anklets have been an 
outstanding item in the seamless end, 
even though these too have slipped a 
little in demand. It has been a boom 
year for shipment of anklets topping 
the first four months of last year by a 
wide margin while women’s seamless 
shipments in the same time showed a 
slight drop. April shipments of ank- 
lets were about the same as a year pre- 
vious. There has been a wider move- 
ment in women’s seamless rayon goods 
which has come after the wide price 
changes in silk, and loss in some sec- 
tions of the silk seamless market when 
silk got too high. Rayon prices change 
little and this has been in its favor, 
to say nothing of the need of many 
consumers to get hosiery at the old 
and lower prices. This has aided rayon 
seamless both in women’s and men’s 
lines. For the first four months of 
this year shipments of women’s rayon 
seamless hosiery were about half mil- 
lion dozen pairs larger than a year 
previous but in women’s silk seamless 
over the same months there was a 
drop in shipments.of more than that 
amount. 


Underwear 


Production of knit underwear and 
shipments have been holding up well 
compared wtih a year ago, April show- 
ing a production gain over the same 
month in 1939. Production in April 
was 1,977,632 dozen compared with 
1,585,611 dozen in the same month a 
year previous. Sales of women’s cot- 
ton knit underwear have tended to 
Show an improvement recently, this 
business being ahead during April 
compared with sales a year previous. 
There has been a larger demand for 
early shipments of fall merchandise 
from large wholesalers and catalog 
houses. They want now to have these 
goods on their shelves early where pre- 
viously they were content to do noth- 
ing. This has come about through new 
war developments and the rearma- 
ment program here which will keep 
some knitters fairly active on Govern- 
ment work for weeks ahead. Govern- 
ment orders call for early shipments 
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MAZLO 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


MAGN COLUM ALLUTS 


48: £495 Woes LIGHTNES S§ 








Needle bars and clamps, presser bar and sinker bar, 
sectional warp beams and take-up roll are Magnesium. 


‘SHES A BEAUTY!” 


enthusiastic observers say 

















MAZLO Magnesium Alloys are importaut contributors 
to the remarkably smooth performance of this Whitin 
Machine Works warp knitting machine. Needle bar 
and clamps, the presser and sinker bars are Mag- 
nesium extrusions, reducing to a minimum the weight 
of these high speed, reciprocating parts. The take- 
up roll and the sectional warp beams are likewise 
made of Magnesium. 

What Whitin has done is typical of what 
many machine builders are doing with 
MAZLO Magnesium Alloys. Inertia of mov- 





ing parts is greatly reduced, so that speeds can be 
increased. Quality of products is improved. Wear on 
machinery is less, so maintenance costs are lower. 

MAZLO Magnesium Alloys are available in all 
commercial forms; sand castings, permanent mold 
and die castings, extruded bar and shapes, sheet, 
tubing and forgings. The range of physical and 
fabricating possibilities enables you to 
go very light most economically. Sales 
Agent: Aluminum Company of America, 
1704 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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and these will have precedence over 
civilian orders. Seeing this some large 
firms have changed their attitude and 
this will become more so as long as 
the war continues. That underwear 
mills have been active is attested by 
the sales cotton yarn market where 
spinners report the best shipping in- 
structions by far from underwear mills 
that are taking in single combed yarns. 


Apex to Press Union 
Claim in State Court 


The United States Supreme Court 
on May 27 held that conspiracies of 
organized labor to restrain the flow of 
interstate commerce are not to be re- 
garded as violations of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act unless intent of such 
action is to affect prices or competi- 
tion in the markets between producing 
firms. The interpretation which tend- 
ed immediately to narrow sharply the 
scope of the Sherman Act insofar as 
conspiracies in restraint of trade are 
concerned, was placed upon the act in 
a six to three decision of affirming the 
opinion of the Circuit Court in the 
Apex Hosiery Co. case. Associate 
Justice Stone, who wrote the opinion 
from which Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justices McReynolds and Roberts dis- 
sented in strong terms, held that while 
the acts committed by the workers at 
the Philadelphia plant of the firm were 
of an undisputed lawless character 
and restricted the flow of hosiery in 
interstate commerce they were not 
necessarily violations of the Sherman 
act. 

Justice Stone ruled that the object 
in this strike was to compel the peti- 
tioner to accede to union demands. He 
added so far as appears the delay in 
hosiery shipments by the company 
during the strike was not intended to 
have and had no effect on prices of 
hosiery in the market and so were in 
that respect no more a restraint for- 
bidden by the Sherman Act than the 
restriction upon competition and the 
course of trade held lawful in Appa- 
lachian Coal case, 

Chief Justice Hughes declared, how- 
ever, that “it would indeed be anoma- 
lous if while employers are bound by 
the Labor Act because their unfair la- 
bor practices may lead to conduct 
which would prevent the shipment of 
their goods in interstate commerce, at 
the same time the direct and inten- 
tional obstruction or prevention of 
such shipments by the employes were 
not deemed to be a restraint of in- 
terstate commerce under the broad 
terms of the Sherman Act.” 

The case grew out of a sit-down 
strike called at the Philadelphia plant 
of the Apex Hosiery Co., May 4, 1937. 
The plant, employing 2,500 workers, 
was a non-union shop and at the time 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, June 15, 1940 
Business has been gripped with fear and uncertainty during the last month, 
more so than for quarter of a century and probably more so than any time 
in the past. This was caused by the war developments in Europe and the 
teeling .n many lines that the whole way of living in this country was in 
danger. There have been the first signs in the last week that this period of 
hysteria is terminating and that confidence is being restored. Business has 
been much better than sentiment and with the war continuing and rearmament 
on an unheard of scale in this country, the outlook is for booming business 
in many lines and textiles will take part in it shortly. 

Prices will work toward fairer levels although manufacturers should realize 
that any runaway price rises will draw Government attention. But manufac- 
turers are going to become busy and prices of commodities and goods will ad- 
vance when sentiment takes itself in hand and loses its panic psychology that 
has been manifest in a complete stoppage of new commitments in many lines 
aside from arms and airplanes. 

If the war continues we will have to supply many products to the Allies 
and in addition we must rearm ourselves in the shortest space of time. This 
means activity and a larger consumption of all kinds of textiles both for Army 
and private use. Yet textile manufacturers have assumed a conservative policy 
and will not speculate nor cover far ahead fearing that an early termination 
of the war would result in liquidation. That this feeling will gradually dis- 
appear is predicted as business rises to higher levels on rearmament buying 
plus foreign coverage and placing of delayed normal business. 

Even though Europe is practically out of the market for our cotton, prices 
of this commodity will not go lower and a gradual advance will come with the 
same thing due in cotton yarns; rayon yarns have been active all year and they 
will become more so and with possible conservative price advances; wool will 
go up if the war lasts and yarns will follow; silk’s future depends upon de- 
velopments in the Far East relative to the general warfare but Japan re- 
mains out of the European war, silk along with other commodities should 
harden as its displacement by nylon and other new fibers in the hosiery in- 
ony is still a few years away. 

These predictions could be upset by unexpected war developments such as 
early peace which would mean liquidation in many commodities but assuming 
the war lasts and our aid is expanded with heavy rearmament demands, then 
business must become very active and forward coverage will again bring about 


higher prices before many weeks. 











the demand was made upon its offi- 
cials by the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers for a union shop only 
eight of the workers were members of 
the union. The plant remained in the 
possession of the workers during the 
sit-down strike until June 23, 1937, 
when the _ sit-down’ strikers were 
forcibly ejected under court orders. 

Immediately after the decision by 
the high court, counsel for the Apex 
Hosiery Co. said that it was intended 
immediately to institute suit in the 
State court to recover damages alleged 
to have been caused by Branch No. 1, 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. This announcement was 
made by Sylvan M. Hirsch, who said 
the Apex concern would institute suit 
in Common Pleas Court in Philadel- 
phia for $1,000,000, the amount origi- 
nally sought in the Federal Court. This 
action will probably be one of trespass 
under common law and if won will in- 
volve single and not triple damages 
such as were claimed under the Sher- 
man Act. Both the Circuit Court and 
the Supreme Court pointed out that 
redress for the company lay in the 
State courts. The company also has 
pending in the Chester county courts 
a $1,171,000 damage suit against Phila- 
delphia County for failing to put down 
disorders during the violent seven- 
week strike. 


NLRB Member Hit 
In Berkshire Hearing 


Judge William Clark of the 
United States Circuit Court, sitting at 
a hearing on a petition by Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, criticized as “indis- 


creet”, the conduct of Edwin S. Smith, 
member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, during a 1936 strike 
against the Berkshire Knitting Mills 
of Reading. Judge Clark referred to 
a letter assertedly written by Smith on 
October 26, 1936, to Louis E. Kirstein, 
vice-president of the Filene depart: 
ment store in Boston urging him to 
approach heads of the Berkshire Mills 
and citing their “low wage policy”’. 
Judge Clark made his comment at a 
hearing with Judges John Biggs, Jr., 
and Albert Maris on a petition by Berk- 
shire that the court re-open the NLRB 
order that the company re-employ 400 
strikers and pay them $600,000 in back 
wages. The company contended Smith 
sought to aid a nation-wide boycott 
against the mill. Robert B. Watts, 
NLRB attorney, declared that the com- 
pany was trying to pry into the men- 
tal processes of the members of the 
board for their decision against the 
company by the disguise of a petition 
for permission to adduce additional 
testimony based upon disclosure to the 
Congressional committee which is in- 
vestigating the board. 

“It’s more than that,’ remarked 
Judge Clark. The board’s petition for 
enforcement of its order of November 
3, 1939, that the company dis-establish 
the Berkshire Employes Association, 
reinstate hundreds of striking em- 
ployes with back pay and cease and 
desist from interfering with Branch 
10 of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers and the _ counter- 
petitions of the company and the Em- 
ployes Association for annulment of 
the order, is pending before the Circuit 
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The National Tape and Webbing Distributors, Incorporated. 


has been formed to give both users and manufacturers the 
advantages resulting from a unified source of supply in the 
narrow fabrics industry. Eugene J. Ronan, formerly president 
of the J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Company, has been appointed 


president and general manager. 


NATIONAL TAPE & WEBBING DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


3701 NORTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Branch Offices: DETROIT * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO + WINDSOR, ONT., CANADA 
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Court for consideration. The company 
petition for a re-opening stated that it 
was unaware of the improper conduct 
of Smith and the concealment by the 
Board of a letter from Major Stanley 
W. Root, Philadelphia regional direc- 
tor for the board that Emil Rieve, then 
the Hosiery Workers’ president, and 
Isadore Katz, union counsel, allegedly 
admitted to him they had no evidence 
on which to prove the company was 
guilty of unfair labor practices until 
the disclosures were made before the 
Congressional Committee last Decem- 
ber. The object of the re-opening of 
the case is to attempt to get the board 


to reverse itself by introducing evi- 
dence and proving that Smith was 


biased and violated the rules of the 


board. 


Hosiery Industry Starts 
National Equipment Survey 


A survey of the knitting equipment 
of the hosiery industry has been 
started by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, following the 
authorization of this given in the in- 
dustry conference in York in 
January and confirmed at the last an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia. The sur- 
vey is considered all the more neces- 
sary and useful at this time, the asso- 
ciation believes. In compliance with 
the expressions of the industry the 
staff of the association have been en- 
gaged in developing the needed blanks 
in as simple form as possible in order 
to make the task relatively easy for 
the manufacturers in reporting the 
needed information. 

These blanks have 
with a number of manufacturers as 
well as with suppliers of knitting 
equipment and in final form have the 
approval of all such persons. What- 
ever need may have existed some 
months ago for a survey of this char. 
acter the need is now materially em- 
phasized by the fact that the country 
is moving in the direction of prepar- 
ing for its defense and it is imperative 
that the national agency of the indus- 
try have complete accurate, up-to-date 
information which it can make ayail- 
able to the War Department, the Navy 
Department and other Government au- 
thorities. The National Association 
is sure all manufacturers will bear 
this in mind and will do their part by 
giving the desired information at the 
earliest possible time. The individual 
plant information received by the As- 
sociation will be regarded as usual as 
confidential. Only the compiled figures 
will be made available. In connection 
with public contracts the Association 
will probably be called upon to advise 
as to plants which are equipped to 
make hosiery of the desired types. The 
Association makes the comment that 


New 


been checked 
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with up-to-date information at hand 
“we will be in a position to be useful.” 


Fall Hosiery Colors 
Listed by Association 


Ten new tones chosen for their 
smart blending qualities with the im- 
portant basic costume colors as well as 
with highlighted accessory shades for 
the coming season, have been shown in 
the advance hosiery card for Fall 
1940, recently issued to members of 
the Textile Color Card Association. A 
check-up at leading style sources, it 
was stated by Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director of the association, 
gives every indication that color will 
continue to play a very significant part 
in fall fashion promotions. She said 
its stimulated influence is now recog- 
nized more than ever in the face of 
disturbed world conditions. 

The varied color scale in basic cos- 
tumes and millinery with emphasis on 
several very new tones of brown as 
well as unusual greens, grayed mili- 
tary blues, rich red wine tones, and 
brownish rust or earth-shades, Mrs. 
Rorke added, calls for more latitude in 
the range of hosiery tones and more 
individuality in each shade as revealed 
in the association’s new color collec- 
tion. Likewise the basic color trend 
in shoes and leather indicates fashion 
interests in a wider range including 
three browns, the darker Congo brown. 
the reddish Cordovan brown, and tof.- 
fee tan in a russet gamme, also the 
high style promenade green, red port, 


and to a more limited extent blue 
jacket and military gray. 
The different shades with descrip- 


tions are given as follows: Tropicana, 
“an alluring blush beige”: Mexicotta, 
“an exotic rosy tone’; Sun Copper, “a 
lustrous sun _ tone’; Samoa _ Beige, 
“a spirited medium beige”; Tabasco, “a 
vibrant rosy copper”; Peruvia, “a subtle 
wine-tinted beige’; Coco, “a smart 
neutral beige’; Dawnmist, “a medium 
sandy beige’; Mustard Beige, “a lively 
spicy beige”; Ricatan, “a golden cof- 
fee tan”’, 


Underwear Shipments 
Top 1939 


Four months’ shipments of under- 
wear have been considerably above the 
same time a year ago and some manu- 
facturers report being ahead for the 
five months over last year despite the 
fact that May showed a falling off. For 
the four months nice increases were 
shown in shipments of men’s light 
weight suits, men’s athletic shirts, bal- 
briggan shirts and drawers, women’s 
lightweight suits, infants’ vests, men’s 
nainsook suits, men’s woven shorts, 
with a very substantial increase in the 
four months’ shipments of polo shirts. 
There was a small reduction in chil- 


dren’s lightweight suits. Production of 
knit underwear during April showed a 
gain over the preceding month of 
March and also over April of 19389. Tne 
Department of Commerce _ report 
showed a total production this April 
of 1,977,632 dozens compared with 
1,585,611 dozens in April last year. 
Shipments in April also held up well 
although somewhat below March. 
Polo shirt production this April was 
80,027 dozens compared with 171,428 
dozens April last year but shipments 
this April were 227,400 dozens com- 
pared with 168,195 dozens in April last 
year. 


Second Rosedale Election 
Necessary 


A run-off election was necessary for 
workers in the Rosedale Knitting Co. 
plant near Reading to determine 
whether the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers or the Rosedale Em- 
ployes Association, a company union, 
shall represent the employees. The 
run-off was ordered when the first 
election failed to produce a majority 
vote for either the union or the asso- 
ciation. In the original election May 
17, the result was 883 votes for the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers and 950 for the association with 
135 voting for neither organization. 


Nylon Not To Replace 
Sikk in Higher Brackets 


Previous expectations in some sec- 
tions of the knit goods trade that the 
opening of fall lines of women’s full- 
fashioned branded hosiery would find 
numbers made of nylon yarn replacing 
certain silk constructions in the $1.15, 
$1.25 and $1.35 price brackets will not 
be fulfilled. It has been stated that 
most of the branded mills will con- 
tinue to treat nylon stockings as sep- 
arate merchandise rather than make 
them a part of their regular line. Al- 
though the principal reason for the 
non-appearance of nylon as regular 
goods is the small amount of yarn yet 
available a contributory reason is an 
apparent uncertainty some have re- 
garding the future of nylon stockings. 
A few branded mills declared them- 
selves less convinced now than they 
were prior to the consumer introduc- 
tion of the hosiery that nylon as at 
present constituted, is as revolutionary 
as some others declared. 

It is reported that consumer returns 
of nylon stockings since they went on 
a nation-wide sale at retail on May 15 
have been small. Nylon returns up to 
a recent date at several New York 
stores have been stated as running less 
than 2 per cent of sales. The low per- 
centages reported as having actually 
developed thus far must be interpreted 
as reflecting general consumer satis- 
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. a Sewing Machines—WILLCOX & GIBBS AND 
METROPOLITAN—for virtually every opera- 


tion required for quality and quantity produc- 
tion of apparel necessary for the United 
States Army and Navy. 





. a Adequate stocks of spare parts, needles and 


other accessories incidental to the efficient 
operation of sewing machines immediately 
available for modernization of manufacturers’ 
idle equipment. 





Men Highly trained technical and sales specialists 


with a background of many years successful 
experience in the design, manufacture and 
application of quality sewing machines to low 
cost production. 





Willcox & Gibbs and Metropolitan Sewing Machines are designed to pro- 
duce Federal Stitch Type Numbers 301, 401, 502, 503, 504, 505, 602, 606 





DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AND SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 656-658 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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faction with stockings made of the new 
duPont yarn. At the same time it is 
emphasized that retailers did an ex- 
cellent job of unselling the false no 
tion of unlimited wear to be expected 
from nylon hose. There have recently 
been reports in the market that the en- 
tire nylon yarn production of the 
duPont company would be taken by 
the Federal Government for use in 
making parachutes but it is believed 
the basis for these reports was that 
both the Army and the Navy air serv- 
ices have experimented with nylon 
woven fabrics for parachutes with re- 
sults which are not known, 


Hosiery Workers’ Union 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Delegates from every State in the 
Union in which it has locals, including 
California, opened their twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers with 
the first business session scheduled for 
June 17 in Milwaukee. National fig- 
ures are included among the speakers 
for the convention including Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board, and Col. Philip B. 
Fleming, wage-and-hour administra- 
tor. Problems expected to come be- 
fore the convention include the third 
shift, the new machine issue, and re- 
cent developments in the use of nylon 
and the development of other synthetic 
fibers that have created new problems 
for the hosiery industry. 


Sport-Wear Fined 
For Wage Violation 


Sport-Wear Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
phia, was fined $1500 and its president 
and superintendent $1,000 each for 
contempt of court in repeating viola- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
at its plant in Etowah, Tenn. The fines 
imposed by Judge Harry E. Kalodner 
in the United States District Court at 
Philadelphia followed issuance of @ 
permanent injunction by the same 
judge on April 21, 19389, requiring the 
company to obey all the terms of the 
law. The three defendants pleaded 
guilty following a complaint of the 
wage-and-hour division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor that they had continued 
to withhold prescribed wages from em- 
ployes and falsified their records. 
Judge Kalodner said he would remit 
the fines upon the company officers if 
the company paid $1,973 it withheld 
from 30 employes, within 15 days. 


Silk Hosiery Prices 
Near All-Time Low 


The continued decline in the price 
of women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery 
is causing comparisons to be made 
with 19383 when an all-time low was 
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set. Women’s full-fashioned silk ho- 
siery then reached a price as low as 
$3.50 a dozen. Present prices are quite 
a distance above that figure but con- 
sidering comparative values the dif- 
ference is less than appears in the dif- 
ference in price. Improvement in 
qualities since 1933 has been impor- 
tant, the innovation of ringless knit- 


ting alone having added considerable 
to the attractiveness and value of the 
product. Recently there were some ho- 
siery constructions quoted as low as 
$4.50 a dozen for a coarse gauge which 
price is exceedingly low and measured 
against cost in both silk and labor 
they are comparable to the very lows 
of 1933. 


Du Pont Alters Licenses To Make Nylon Hose 


The manufacturer of nylon yarn re- 
cently waived conditions in its nylon 
hosiery licenses, referring to specific 
types of hosiery, minimum machine 
gauges, hosiery manufacturers’ prices 
and labeling requirements. In effect 
this threw the nylon hosiery situation 
open except for the control the duPont 
company may exercise through the 
sale of the restricted quantities of the 
yarn which will be available for some 
time to come. Waiving of some of the 
conditions in its nylon hosiery licenses 
makes possible the manufacture ot 
coarser than 42-gauge full-fashioned 
nylon hosiery, removes the restrictions 
as to the net prices to be obtained by 
hosiery manufacturers and eliminates 
the requirement that nylon hosiery be 
stamped “Made of du Pont nylon.” 
This would make it appear that un- 


licensed hosiery manufacturers who 
are able to obtain supplies of nylon 
yarn apparently may convert this yarn 
into hosiery of any gauge and sell it 
at any price they wish and label their 
product or not, as they prefer. Actually 
it has been stated by a number of 
manufacturers that they would make 
no change in their quotations on nylon 
hosiery although some of them have 
restored regular terms. 

The minimum net prices called for 
under the cancelled condititon in the 
du Pont license agreement were $8.25 
per dozen on 45-gauge goods, $9.00 on 
48-gauge, and $9.75 on 5l-gauge and 
finer. Nylon yarn and its handling by 
hosiery mills will unquestionably be 
improved as time goes on but nylon 
stockings are still laboring under the 
handicap of exaggerated ideas built up 


An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


William Carter Manufacturing Com- 
puny, Barnesville, Ga., is constructing 
an addition which will give 6,000 
square feet more of floor space, the 
addition being used mainly for the 
finishing department. 


Allen H. Watkins, treasurer of the 
recently liquidated Bogle-Watkins Cor- 
poration of Greensboro, N. C., is re 
ported to be planning the establishment 
of a new seamless knitting mill at 
Greensboro this fall. 


Adams McCaughy and William l. 
Pidcock have organized the Kingwood 
Hosiery Mills at Kingwood, W. Va. 
This will be a full-fashioned plant, 
Selling in the grey to jobbers. 


Edison (Pa.) Hosiery Company, Inc., 
is a new full-fashioned concern, which 
will sell goods in the grey. Officers 
are Ferdinand Cielke, president, and 
Kurt Schoeniger, treasurer. 


Baker-Goodman Hosiery Mill, Hick- 
ory, N. C., has been sold to Green Mc- 
Combs of Newton and Charles F. Amos 
of Conover. The plant will continue 
in operation. 


It is reported that about 200 persons 
will be given employment by the Tem- 
po Co-operative Hosiery Mills at Eph- 


rata, Pa., where full-fashioned hosiery 
will be made, 


Gardiner-Warring Company, Flor- 
ence, Ala., has installed new high 
speed machinery in the knitting and 
sewing departments. 


A full-fashioned mill will definitely 
be established at Ellisville, Miss. Bonds 
in amount of $30,000 have been sold by 
the city. 


Walton Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. 
C., has built an additional structure 
36-40 feet to give more space in the 
knitting department. 


The Burlington Mills Corporation’s 
plant at Statesville, N. C., will be con- 
verted into a rayon throwing plant, it 
has been announced. 


Work is being completed on a build- 
ing at Abbeville, Ala., which will house 
a full-fashioned hosiery mill. 


A charter has been granted the 
Eleanor Hesiery Mill, Elkins Park, Pa., 
to manufacture full-fashioned hosiery. 


Announcement has been made that 
the Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will be liquidated. 


Meridian (Miss.) Hosiery Mill has 
announced a program of expansion. 
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in the minds of many consumers by in- 
accurate publicity in the consumer 
press. It is felt by many in the mar- 
ket that it may require a couple of 
months more of retail selling before a 
definite measure of consumer reaction 
to nylon stockings may be obtained. 


Hosiery Shipments Smaller 
Than in 1939 


For the first four months of this 
year total hosiery shipments were only 
slightly below those of the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago. April ship- 
ments of women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery were about the same as the 
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during April 1940 was considerably 
less than the amount shipped during 
April 1939, the decreases occurring in 
all seamless branches with the excep- 
tion of misses’ anklets and woolen 
bundle goods. Total shipments of all 
types of hosiery for the first four 
months of 1940 aggregated 44,167,662 
dozen pairs compared with 44,464,189 
dozen pairs shipped during the same 
period a year ago. The full-fashioned 
hosiery shipments over the same time 
were approximately 760,000 dozen 
pairs less than were shipped during 
the first four months of 1939. 

The shipments of seamless hosiery 
for the first four months were larger 


one and a half million dozen pairs in 
shipments of all types of anklets was 
reported. In the field of men’s hosiery 
there has been a pronounced decrease 
in the shipments of half-hose which 
was partly offset by a slight increase 
in shipments of slack socks. Consid- 
erable shipment decreases were re 
corded for boys’ and infants’ socks and 
boys’ golf hose. Because the retail 
price brackets on ladies’ seamless ho- 
Siery are lower than those of the full- 
fashioned, it has been more difficult for 
the manufacturer of the seamless 
product to continue to use silk at its 
recent high prices. The continued high 
price of silk has brought about a tem- 








amount shipped during the same 
month a year ago. The quantity of 


seamless hosiery of all types shipped riod of 1989. 


by approximately half a million dozen 
pairs in comparison with the same pe- 
An increase of almost 


porary replacement of women’s seam- 
less silk hosiery by the increased use 
of women’s seamless rayon hosiery. 





System to Keep Good 
Stiteh Formation 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 179 of the October 1939 issue of COTTON, 
your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6959” has asked what would 
be the best system to be applied to full-fashioned knit- 
ters in keeping the needles, sinkers, points, and bits 
in proper working order to insure a good fabric at all 
times. 

In answer, we will say that we have found the fol- 
lowing method to be effective: 

With the present method of running direct knit- 
ting yarns, the silk in going through the moistening 
troughs picks up enough moisture to further soften 
the yarn in order to get a clear stitch. As a result, 
the moving parts in a head are continually coated 
with a film of water, along with a trace of soaking oil. 
Thus, at the end of every day the use of a good grade 
of needle oil applied quite freely to the heads on both 
leggers and footers, also to welt bars, points, transfer 
bars, etc., will prevent any rusting from taking place. 
This procedure, using yarns that have been properly 
soaked, will prevent tiny sticking of moving parts, and 
should insure good fabric, if the machine is properly 
set. 

Further, the water in the moistening troughs, the 
troughs themselves, also flannels used for tension pur- 
poses, get terribly dirty and slimy in a comparatively 
short time, due to the present method of soaking silk. 
If this is allowed to get too bad, the running threads 
are eventually going to leave a sticky substance in 
the heads, which will interfere with good stitch for- 
mation. 

A periodic thorough cleaning of troughs every few 
months or so, depending on conditions, will remedy the 
foregoing. Also, once a week, a thorough surface 
cleaning of the machines themselves, along with snap- 
pers, tension rings, etc., is naturally a further pre- 
vention of dirt getting in. 

Aside from the machine as related to good stitch 


formation, the soaking of the silk is almost of equal 
importance. If the soaking is not strong enough, the 
silk will not pick up the necessary moisture in the 
trough to give a clear stitch, and with the silk wiry, 
the tendency is towards kinks, cutting and excessive 
waste on account of a lively yarn. On the other hand, 
too soft a soaking tends towards stripping of the gums 
and subsequent plugging of carrier tubes, and again, 
excessive waste and trouble. 

If the yarn is thrown by a commission throwster, 
this is his job, and they are on their toes in this re- 
spect. However, a mill with its own throwing plant 
and having trouble should select one good soaking oil 
and stay with it by putting through small test lots, 
varying the alkalis, etc. With certain ones showing 
promise, these soaks should be put through on a larger 
scale. Then with common sense and observation, 
along with whether or not the knitting rooms are con- 
ditioned, whether all yarns are conditioned or run di- 
rect, and with some soaking differences for main ends 
as against welt yarns, it will be found that the prob- 
lem can be solved easily enough. 

In conclusion, any mill that is putting up with in- 
ferior soaking, is not only getting poor running yarns 
and poor stitch formation, but also is giving a lot of 
unnecessary work to the knitting machine fixers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7092 


Banner Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 
What causes drop stitches on the first few long 
butt needles when racking out of the heel or toe? 


This applies to the Banner machine. Please explain 


fully. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7054 
EDITOR COTTON: 
In plain knitting on Banner machines, what 
causes the hooks to break off the needles; as in the 


leg or foot? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7058 
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LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 
in Chemical Compounds for 
_ CLEANSING 
PENETRATING 
SEMI- BLEACHING | 
RAW STOCK, YARNS, PIECE GOODS, 


HOSIERY, SILK, RAYON, COTTON, 
WOOL, AND MIXTURES 


Amtex gives softer feel and handle, greater ab- 
sorbency, greater receptivity to dyes. Its speedier 
action saves time, effort, steam, and cost. 











TELOREBGEURRTLARORELE 





A SOUTHERN HOSIERY MILL, which ordered 
25 barrels, wrote us: “Frankly, it is the most 
satisfactory product of its particular character 
or type that we have ever used and is especially 
adapted as a cleaner and solvent particularly in 
preparation for dyeing three-color work of one- 
bath method. The product is all that it is rep- 
resented to be and more.” 
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Hosiery “Dra Icon finished 


is given a film of exquisite beauty, flattering 
as candle-light. The soft, muted richness 
fashionably dull and sheer 


appearing — has a suave appeal, irresistible, 
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Commodities Rise And Yarn Prices Harden With Greater 
Activity Getting Under Way On American Rearma- 
ment Program—Cotton Yarn Prices Spurt From Early 
June Lows and Wool Rates Bring Higher Worsted 
Prices—Silk Firm 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1940 


THE INTENSE rearmament drive in this country has pepped up busi- 
ness and indications are that this will affect textile plants more 


as time goes on. 


Army Quartermaster Corps alone will be buying large 


amounts of all types of textiles worn by the service corps and this will 
give manufacturers a backlog that they have not had in recent months. 
It was on this that the wool market turned early in June and advanced 
several cents bringing in its wake a better demand for yarns and 


goods. 


Rayon yarns have held good all year notwithstanding the drop 


in activity in all other yarns and indications are the year will see new 


high marks in production and consumption. 


Silk has been harder and 


indications are the record low consumption of May will be exceeded 
by all remaining months of this year so that this may bring higher silk 


prices but there is no excitement in this commodity at present. 


The 


outlook according to yarn sellers is for greater activity, a very good fall 
season with pricing advancing from recent levels that have been 


termed “distress” levels by sellers. 


Cotton Yarns 

At the middle of June a _ distinct 
change occurred in the sales cotton 
yarn market. Although the buying 
movement which got under way then 
so far has not been comparable in any 
manner with that of last September 
and October, there has been the largest 
volume of business and the first real 
upturn in prices of the year. This 
change was brought about by the real- 
ization that the huge amounts of 
money to be spent by the Government 
in its extensive rearmament program 
will give business in this country a 
substantial impetus. Manufacturers 
also at that time began to believe that 
this program with its speeding up of 
many lines of business will bring high- 
er commodity prices so that a number 
of textile manufacturers began to 
place new yarn contracts. Previous to 
this cotton yarns had been extremely 
dull for many weeks with prices grad- 
ually but persistently declining so that 
early in June the point was reached 
where sales yarn spinners declared 
that they were selling one or two cents 
under cost even in the case of the ore 
efficient mills. 

Demand up to the middle of June 
was so dull that numerous spinners 
had curtailed their production sharply 
and others had closed their plants un- 
til conditions changed. When demand 
did improve sentiment and prices re- 
acted quickly and manufacturers who 
came into the market found spinners 
reluctant to sell, feeling that the pros- 
pect of more active business in the 
near future would furnish them with 
the opportunity of demanding more 
profitable prices for their merchandise. 
Buyers also found that spinners were 
unwilling in most instances to sell far- 
ther ahead than the end of August 
even though some inquiries called for 
deliveries up to the latter months of 
the year. At the present time raw 
cotton is approximately one cent a 
pound higher than a month ago and 
cotton yarn prices are approximately 


one-half to one cent higher with the 
trend being in the sellers’ favor. 

Spinners have been complaining that 
they were unable to buy raw cotton on 
a proportionate basis with the futures 
market, claiming that for cotton for 
ordinary types of yarn they have been 
compelled to pay more than a cent 
higher than the futures basis. This 
meant that spinners had a margin of 
only about eight cents a pound in 10s 
carded cones which early in June had 
reached a basis of 19 cents for which 
spinners claimed at that time their 
cotton cost them about 11 cents. At 
the present time this yarn is being 
quoted at 20 to 20% cents so that some 
spinners already are asking one and a 
half cents more than they were two 
weeks ago for the same yarn. Single 
combed yarns, largely used by the un- 
derwear mills have become much more 
active and quotations are averaging 
one cent or more over the low point of 
two weeks ago. This type yarn during 
the dullness of recent weeks has been 
a bright spot. Spinners of single 
combed have been making good-sized 
deliveries on old contracts in view of 
the fact that the production of cotton 
knit underwear so far this year has 
been considerably larger than over the 
same time a year ago. 


Silk 


Raw silk at present is selling at ap- 
proximately the same price as a month 
ago after having declined late in May 
and regaining this drop the second 
week of June. The decline late in May 
was due largely to the announcement 
that mill takings by American mills in 
May had been the lowest since 1921. 
Mill takings in May were 18,997 bales 
or the lowest monthly figure since Feb- 
ruary 1921 when takings were 16,525 
bales. Consumption in April was 21.,- 
740 bales while in May 1939 it amount- 
ed to 26,150 bales. This small con- 
sumption of course reflected the dras- 
tic curtailment in the American full- 
fashioned hosiery industry. It was 
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estimated recently that Pennsylvania 
mills were operating only 40 per cent 
with few indications that any imme- 
diate improvement is close at hand. 
The changing war situation in Europe 
brought about a change and prices 
gradually strengthened. With Great 
Britain closing Gibraltar upon Italy’s 
entrance into the war there was no 
longer any possibility of obtaining ad- 
ditional quantities of Italian raw silk 
in this country. Higher war risk 
rates were another factor in raising 
costs. One factor which is buoying up 
the market in New York has been the 
steady reduction in stocks in ware- 
houses and mills outside New York. At 
the end of January stocks in ware- 
houses amounted to 45,874 bales and 
by the end of May they were down to 
around 26,000 bales. Another factor 
on the bullish side for raw silk has 
been in expectation substantial 
amounts will be required in making 
parachutes. One expert estimated that 
these will take approximately 35,000 
bales. 


Rayon 


Deliveries of rayon yarn have been 
holding up this year better than any 
textile fiber. Shipments of rayon fila- 
ment yarn to domestic consumers in 
May amounted to 32,100,000 pounds 
comparing with 30,700,000 pounds in 
April and 26,300,000 pounds in May a 
year ago. Stocks of yarn held by do- 
mestic producers at the end of May 
totaled 12,200,000 pounds compared 
with 11,700,000 pounds a month previ- 
ous or less than a two weeks supply. 
Yarn deliveries over the first five 
months of this year amounted to 153,- 
100,000 pounds which is the highest on 
record for this first five-month period in 
the history of the industry. Although 
manufacturers were somewhat slow in 
beginning to place orders for July de- 
livery it is expected that once the 
Fourth of July holiday is passed pro- 
ducers will find themselves hard 
pressed to meet demands. It is ex- 
pected that the defense program will 
result in heavy yardage for linings for 
uniforms, it being stated that acetate 
cloths are to be preferred for this pur- 
pose. The question of price is receiv- 
ing considerable attention it being 
pointed out that producers already 
have experienced two advances in the 
prices of wood pulp and in instances 
wages have also been advanced so 
that production costs are higher. 


Worsted Yarns 


Announcement by the Army of its 
intention to buy large amounts of 
wool goods brought about a distinct 
change in the wool market the second 
week in June. Prices of the raw ma- 
terial both in the new clip coming on 
the market and top future prices have 
advanced sharply and sentiment in the 
raw end is distinctly more bullish than 
any time in months. Yarn prices have 
just begun to reflect this and several 
spinners have placed advances of 2% 
cents in effect but buying for civilian 
use remains quiet. 
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Trying to spin untreated fur is something like that. The real solution to easy ; 
handling and economical results is our special treatment* for Rabbit Hair 
and other hard-to-handle fibers. 


Applied Exclusively by 





Pellissier, Jonas & Rivet, Inc. 
Walden, Orange County, N. Y. 
Handling Rabbit Hair for Sixty-Nine 


Years. 


*Patented in U. S. and foreign countries 
for the control of static, fly and shedding. 
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Acme Steel Co. 

Ajax Flexible Coupling Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Can Co. 

American Chain & Cable Co. 
American Gas Furnace Co. 


American Laundry Mach. Co. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Anchor Post & Fence Co. 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. 
Atlas Powder Co. 

Bakelite Corp. 


Baldwin Belting & Leather Co. 


Baldwin-Duckworth Div. 

Baldwin-Southwark Corp. 

W. F. & John Barnes Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

Bucyrus Erie Co. 

Bullard Co. 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

Byers Machine Co. 

Calco Chemical Co. 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd. 

Carboloy Co., Inc. 

Carrier Corp. 

Carter Carburetor Co. 

Celluloid Corp. 

Century Electric Co. 

A. B. Chance Co. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Chicago Molded Products Co. 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


Cincinnati Shaper Co. 

Clark Controller Co. 

Cling Surface Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 

Columbia Alkali Corp. 

Combustion Engineering Co. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co. 

Copperweld Steel Co. 

Cornell-Dubilier Elec. Corp. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

Cuno Engineering Corp. 

Cutler-Hammer Inc. 

Detroit Rex Products Co. 

Diehl Mfg. Co. 

Ditzler Color Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

Dole Valve Co. 

Domestic Engineering Co. 

Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 

DuPont Co. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals 

Thomas A. Edison Co. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Ferranti Electric, Ltd. 
Flintkote Co. 

Foote-Burt Co. 

J. B. Ford Sales Co. 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 
Foxboro Co. 

Frick Co. 

Frontier Roller Bearing Co. 
Fulton Syphon Co. 

General Electric Co. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Gould Pumps, Inc. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co. 

A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. 
Guardian Electric Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Hays Corp. 

Heald Machine Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Hevi Duty Electric Co. 
Hilo Varnish Corp. 
Hotstream Heater Co. 
Hyatt Bearings Div. 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Insley Mfg. Corp. 
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Johns-Manville Co. 

Joy Mfg. Co. 

Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Koehring Co. 

Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Landis Tool Co. 


R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Lignum-Vitae Products Corp. 
Lindberg Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Locke Insulator Co. 

Magnus Chemical Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
Mattheson Alkali Works 
Mattison Machine Works 
Milcor Steel Co. 

Mono Service Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Morganite Brush Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

National Automatic Tool Co. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
National Process Co. 

Nation Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Neptune Meter Co. 

New England Coke Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. 
Nicholson File Co. 

Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
Norton Co. 

Novo Engine Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 
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* International Nickel Co. 
Irvington Varnish & Res. Co. 
Johnston & Johnston, Inc. 


I8th Annual CONFERENCE and E 


National INDUSTRIAL 
Jere, 16,49, 20...DETROIT...HOTEL STATLER 


Okonite Co. 
Osburn Mfg. Co. 


Otis Elevator Co. 


ADVERTISERS 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Pangborn Corp. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

Permutit Co. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 

Read Machinery Co., Inc. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Reliance Elec. & Eng. 

Republic Bank Note Co. 

Republic Flow Meters Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Resmans Prod. & Chem. Co. 

R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., 
Inc. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Rockbestos Products Corp. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

Rotor Tool Co. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

S K F Industries, Inc. 

Sangamo Electric Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Shepard Mills Crane & Hoist 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Sloan Valve Co. 

W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 

Stanley Works 

Superheater Co. 

Surface Combustion Corp. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Thermoid Co. 

Thew Shovel Co. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Union Carbide Co. 

Union Steel Products Co. 

Unitcast Corp. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Edward Valve & Mfg. Co. 

Vickers, Inc. 

Edward W. Voss Machinery Co. 

Wagner Electric Corp. 

Walton Truck Co. 

Warner & Swasey Co. 

Waukesha Motor Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 

West. Elec. Instrument Corp. 

West Penn Power Co. 

Western Precipitation Corp. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

Wheeler Reflector Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 

Wilson Mechanical Instr. Co. 

Wiremold Co. 

Wolverine Tube Co. 

York Ice Machinery Corp. 


xpos ition 


Association 
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Thousands 
Vow 
In 


| Recent card room modernization at Standard-Coosa- / S€é I 
| 

| 

er ~ ag = 

| 








Thatcher included Abington Vacuum Stripping on all 
cards, the vacuum system also being u for waste 
collection of comber noils, flat strips, picker motes and 
card room fly. 





Standard -Coosa- Thatcher 


PIEDMONT, ALABAMA 


now completely equipped with 





ABINGTON VACUUM 
CARD STRIPPING & 
WASTE COLLECTION 





| The Abington Vacuum System . 
| strips cylinder and doffer to- ¢ 
gether in one automatic opera- 
tion. It is the only true 100% 
vacuum system—no brush 


The New Sipp-Eastwood 


gate type overend creel 


touches the wires. One man alone 
can strip 180 cards 3 times per 
8 hr. shift, or about 70 cards 
per hour. 





tension for low twist and 





Vacuum Stripping Advantages: fine Denier yarns. 


—saves 60% to 90% of stripping time, , 
definitely increasing card room produc- Send for Details 
tion. 

—Cleaner sliver, with less fly to contend 


with in subsequent processes. Sipp = Eastwood Corporation 


—Considerable cost savings. 


—Grinding necessary less often. P aterson, N ‘ J. 


SEND FOR 
NEW PICTORIAL CATALOG 
—Just Off The Press 


Manufacturers of high speed over-end creels, horizontal 
| warpers, winders and redraws, tensometers, densi 
| meters, static eliminators, semi-automatic leasing devices, 
| twisting-in machines, knotting machines, dome tubulat 


— — finishing machines and special machinery. 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








New England and 


(‘anadian Sales Representative: 


J. S. FALLOW 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 












































SUCCESS DEPENDS ON 
THE QUALITY OF THE 
CHEMICALS YOU USE 


For nearly a score of years Kali textile 
chemicals have set the standard for 


quality and efficiency. 


Many of the important mills, both in 
this country and abroad have come to 


depend for quality upon— 

















y senutostuttag o. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 No. Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














You can't lick the tough 
ones with “ONE PUNCH” 


You don’t try to turn all nuts with one size 
wrench—you’d laugh at the very idea... 
and it’s just as impractical to try to handle 
all chisel and punch jobs with one or two 
tools. For better ... faster . . . safer work 
buy a complete series in each of the types 
you use and be properly equipped with the 
right size tool for every job. Snap-on’s 
“‘Supreme”’ Chisels and Punches are available 
in ten different types, as illustrated, with a 
range of sizes in each type. These fine tools 
are hammer-formed at low temperatures by 
power hammers—a process that refines the 
grain and preserves the carbon .. . adding 
strength and lasting qual- 

ities to the steel. For 

finest textile tools insist 

on Snap-on’s. 





Warehouse Stocks Carried in 
All Textile Districts 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 


 ——— 





Snap-on Tools Corporation 
Dept. C-7 Kenosha, W.sconsin 
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“FINISHING 
MATERIALS” 


A complete... 


up-to-date... 
more practical 


and enlarged 
Handbook for Finishers 


HE first edition of “Finishing Materials” was so 

well accepted and appreciated throughout the fin- 
ishing industry, that it was necessary to produce a 
second edition—which is just off the press. In this 
new edition, a number of subsequent articles by the 
author, J. Andrew Clark, were added to the original 
book; thus broadening its scope and making it even 
more useful to Finishers. 


All of the material—both original and new—provides 
a source of unique information and experience to the 
operating executive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most 
practical for use in everyday plant operation. In 
general, the book now covers those basic raw ma- 
terials used in the finishing processes for cotton piece 
goods and newly added chapters dealing with the 
most recent developments in permanent finishes, 
bleaching, mercerization, laboratory work, etc. In 
addition, it includes newer materials and practices 
not found in standard text books. 


In connection with a discussion of the uses of these 
materials in the plants the author has interestingly 
rendered something of the source, background and 
production of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in this sec- 
ond edition, in convenient book form, bound in dur- 
able red imitation leather. Finishers will welcome its 
many practical uses. It contains 55 more pages than 
the original volume—168 pages in all—and is well 
illustrated. 


“Finishing Materials” can be obtained only in con- 
junction with a 3-year subscription to “Cotton” for 
$3.00 (Canada $4.50—Foreign $6.00). 


COTTON_ 


ams Serving The Textile Industries 


Published by 
pS The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 


1020 Grant Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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A BETTER 
SLASHER 
FOR SPUN 
RAYON 





i battery of three 
Johnson Slashers. 
Photograph courtesy 
of Wambee Mills. 





JOHNSON RAYON WARP SIZERS have proved to be the most efficient equipment for quantity and quality 
sizing of spun rayon warps. Used by leading Southern and New England mills. Equipped with patented Stretch 
Indicator and Finger-tip Control of Stretch, new heavier end, etc. . . . Write for 12-page descriptive booklet. 


PATERSON, Charles B. Johnson Machine Works NEW JERSEY 


WHERE YOU GET WHAT YOU WANT 
When You Want it! 


“| WANT 200 THREES, 100 TWOS- 
AND 50 TENS"” * 














@ Completely finished Bronze 
Bearings for industrial appli- 
cations and maintenance in 
every size ordinarily required 
and tor all makes of electric 
moiors are available instantly 
from stocks carried by Bunting csr STAMPS AT 


wholesalers and Bunting ware- THE POST OFFICE = Gp a 
0, ; 
. The 4° tng fer 











JUST PHONE 
YOUR ORDER 











nouses in all territories . 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 


@ Get your copy of the new Mog, Om “oy, 
Bunting Catalog giving sizes “Gp * 
and prices. This great book 

also includes much valuable 

data on bearings and their 

application. 








BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS - BABBITT METALS 
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Ms 
CHINEAGE — 
MA i Write for this 
Free Booklet 
explaining how 
the Protective 
Plan works. 










also on the 


MACHINE 





- profits depend 





MAN behind the 








«Pht 
+ 
LRRD 5 





meal 


igia gs 


BIRMINGHAM 


This Plan Will | NC REASE 
amines Your PROFITS! 


Because they are in poor physical condition or worried over 
family ills, or doctor or hospital bills, your employees frequently 
are inefficient—a condition that reduces your profits. 


At no cost whatever to Management, the Protective Plan now 
operates in a great many Southern plants to remove these causes 
of inefficiency—and substantially increase the owner's profits. GET 
THE FACTS! The Protective Plan will do the same for you! 


2 PROTECTIVE LIFE 






rt 


om J. Kusnton President 


tt INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALABAMA 








“a 





+O, Pra Oi. , din he, 0 lg Ma, Ws aha ign Gn Ga 


mad Oe 


Catalog showing typical installations and complete detaila of exclusive 
structural superiorities sent on request. Sales and erection offices everywhere. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


724 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 
‘"“World’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886 
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“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintend- 
ent will find ““The Roving Frame,’”’ by Fay H. Martin, an 
instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written 
articles for “‘Cotton,”’ clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, 
tension, pressure of the presser, hyperbola curve, the 
winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the roving frame, 
roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that the 


student or practical man will profit by his explanations. 


This is a reprint of 26 pages 84 x 11 of a series cf 
articles which were previously published in “Cotton,” 
containing valuable information, illustrations, tables, 
charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 
frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools 
and vocational schools. Price per copy $1.00 (or it 
may be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscrip- 


tion to “Cotton” for $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign 


COTTON 


Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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TEXTILE MILL 


Installed in 1936, a 4” light double TANNATE operates with 
STEPS U p a TANNATE-Rockwood pivoted motor base unit in a Rhode 
Island mill. Driver pulley is 7” diameter x 4!/>” face; driven 
pulley is 21” diameter x 4!/,” face. Center distance is 26.6”. 


PRODUCTION A 2‘/, gain in production was made possible—and has been 
maintained for more than four years. 

Investigate TANNATE-Rock- 

wood drives—you will find, 

for most short center 

drives of 5 HP and over 


it's the best choice for 
steady maximum output! 






























J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
35 NORTH SIXTH STREET 


USING NEW YORK = CHICAGO 


ATLANTA + CLEVELAND 


the IDEAL SHORT CENTER DRIVE 


OF PuIT iN 
Londens lie aT 


through the same joint 
That's the whole story — 


OU are probably familiar with the first chapter of this story. You probably know 
that Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints have totally eliminated stuffing-box packing 
—that they are self-lubricating; self-adjusting: self-aligning, and therefore the best 
means of admitting steam to dry cans, slashers, calenders, and Sanforizers. 








i ee 








But that is only half of the story. They are not only the best means of getting the 
steam IN; the type illustrated, equipped with syphon-pipe drainage, is also the best 
way of getting the condensate, air and gases OUT of the drums—through the same 
head that admits the steam. 


With the Johnson Syphon Pipe Method there is no waiting for rolls to heat as 
with the old bucket drainage method. By removing air and gas as well as condensate, 
the method keeps rolls hot—speeds up production. Types are available for all machines 
and conditions. Ask for latest data. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 





Rotary PRESSURE UOINT 











Waorehouses: 





for Faster, Softer Yarns. 
Laurel Rayon Oils give your yarns the pro- 
tective coating that prevents abrasion and - 
consequent breakage. Highly penetrating, : 
they increase the strength of the yarn with- 
out stiffening . . . resulting in softer, faster : 
yarns. For better rayon processing, use — 


Laurel Ruxite RO 


Laurezol 


Laurel Rayon Oils 
Laurel Rayon Sizes 


Laurel Supersulfates Olamine 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 


Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn 


TOTTTTUTLEPETI TITEL 


iW 


FINEST. . for 
Every Purpose 





Craftsmen in the art 
of fine paper-making 
for 60 years. 


Distributed by Reli- 
able Paper Merchants 
everywhere. 


Made by 


VICTORIA 
PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY 
Founded 1880. 


PU) ee 


FULTON, NEW YORK 


Chere git 
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KASS * 
before it Checks 
PRODUCTION! 


Don’t let this unseen force 
slow up your workers and 
sap their energy. Body salt 
lost through sweat must be 
replaced, or efficiency is 
lowered. The small cost of 
providing salt tablets brings 
big returns in better produc- 
tion and more contented 
workers, 


4 


‘ 


\ Sa 
ges™ 


MI, 


MORTON'S 


SALT TABLETS 














MORTON'S MODERN SANITARY 
DISPENSER delivers tablets one at 500 Tablet C 

a time. Morton’s Salt Tablets are “ma” © 
made of the most highly refined 1599 Tobiet eeuatee 
salt, pressed into convenient tablet $4.00 

form. Easy to take with a drink of Caseof900010-grain | & 
water — dissolves in less than 50 *°'t tablets, $2.60 g@ 
seconds after swallowing. 


Write for folder: “Heat 
Fag Among Workers.” 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DISPENSER 














NO BELT SLIPS 
with 


“Vacuum Cup” 


+, Pulleys 


Shut Off Expense Caused by Slippage Try one at our risk 
You Save Money on Every Installation on your worst drive. 


NEW LOW PRICED ‘‘PRODUCTION LINE’’—on the shelf— 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST—See Part Sizes and Prices Below 
Dia. Face Price Dia. F ace 
2” x 2" . o% 4." = INCREASE 
24o"” x 22” ‘ x4 * = our 
x 34.% — 1.65 x 54.7 — PRODUCTION 
x 342% — 2.25 "x 5 *% = 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co., Gastonia, N. C., Southern Representative 


Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. 
30 Day Free Trial Offer 12536 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Pat’d U.S. 
Canada 
Great Britain 


























1 ee OR. a a, WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TINTINDOEL -lor RAYON IDENTIFICATION 


TINTINOL & Ready 
Dyes for All for Wse in Any Color! 


and Admiatures! 































TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors extra handling ... no drying . . . no heating. . . no harsh 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. . stock or curled fibres. x% TINTINOL is shipped in light 
Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *%& It imparts tenacity similar steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces have any color by the turn of a valve. % Base Oil (SS) 
the crunch, reduces static and split laps. it is the most concentrate is also available for conditioning white 
convenient and economical tinting process known. No Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
we" BORNE § S Cot 
pon 22) Beate), 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER « H. L. SIEVER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. «+ Representatives « R. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N. C. + W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG, S.C. « JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE, GA 
New Englend Representatives * A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH, MASS. « F. L. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
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| SINGLE OR 
| DOUBLE MOTION 

AGITATOR —_ 
| i hi 


| H i ™ fm ~~ 





GOLDENS 


: i i gi il SI 
j : pu = + } ——— 
a al = Ce — ae St | 1} PPE ada ul ; ' \, == K a E | 
Une iia Samant re ae |. 7 2 Z | 
| as i Hil it hit I} A if iff} r “ = ~ , om - so | eet : — : 


— . — Qin 











It pays to use Goldens’ Size Kettles, as many of the objection 


able features found in other designs have been eliminated. 
These improved kettles have been carefully designed under the 









Hl Hi directions of e xpert operating mill men The body is cast solid 
| i of the highest quality = iron, and all fixtures are fitted 
Mit in workmanlike manne with machined joints Our standard 
Ml sizes and capacities are as follows: 
Hh CAPACITY HEIGHT DIAMETER 
Hii GALLONS 
i} 
Hit , 
HH 110 32” 32 
Hl | 160 36” 36 
Hit i 250 42” 42” 
| i 360 48” 48’ 
Hill | For mixing, kettles can be furnished with stirrers, propellers 
or paddles, or combinations of same For heating, Steam 


Jacketed Kettles can be furnished or with one or more layers 
of brass coils, closed or perforated. 





May we send mere complete information? 


LT 






















OO 


COLUMBUS - - GEORGIA 


| : Also manufacturers of 


| GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


_ a - — _ 


>. Hangers Ball Bearing Trans- Raw Stock Dyeing 
3 Pillow Blocks mission Equipment Machines 
— => Shaft Couplings Ball Bearing Blower Dye Liquor Tanks 
~ =a Cast Iron Tanks and Fan Boxes Cast Iron Tanks 
~— anhlldaldli —— : V-Belt Sheaves Continuous Dyeing Cloth Inspecting Ma. 
; SSS SSS SSS" Grey Iron Castings Machines chines 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— 131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








your 


x! alkalies 


4 | Q do not 
fe 


result 








More often than not, such methods 
add a hidden cost ... a cost that 
is hard to trace in the manufacture 
of your products. Write for the Solvay Products Book 
today for information on ALL Solvay Alkalies! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Syracuse 


Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 


Boston Charlotte Chicago 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia 


te. ES Fa we . 28 f mem AL EF 8 


| ee 


REE POINT LUBRICATION © 


FLAT & COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 
SCREWS—NUTS—STUDS—-ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 WEST MAIN ST.., GASTONIA. N. C. 


TIL LEE 











RABE ARE 
1638 MERROW "ise." 


a8. 6.6 PAT. OT. ae 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


One of the most inclusive books that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. Over 200 pages of practical interest to 
managers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and 
learners, telling how others meet the many seamless problems en- 
countered daily. You can get this book, attractively bound in a 
heavy leatherette cover, with a 8-year subscription to COTTON 
for only $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already 
a subscriber, your subscriptien can be advanced three years. Send 
in your order today to TTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Why do we stamp a date 
on all our products? 


On every US product you will 
notice our trade-mark and the 
date of manufacture stamped 
right into the wood. This is for 
your protection and ours, too. 


We are proud of our products and 
their ability to stand up in 
operation. We want you to be able 
to tell every US product at a 
glance and to know just how long 
it has been producing for you. 


For best results, standardize on 
US products. Ask for samples 
and quotations. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


: BOBBIN & kl 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Putting In- And Taking Out 


MOISTURE 
UNDER CONTROL 


The regulation of humidity by 
sensitive control is vital to textile manu- 
facture. Whether it be controlling the 
addition of moisture, to eliminate static, 
dust and fly; to provide a pliable, work- 
able fibre — or, for example, in worsted 
manufacture — to /et off moisture under 
close control. Only under such control 


does humidification reach its full value. 





Amco Humidity Controls will soon pay 
for themselves in your mill, by 
maintaining, within close limits, the exact 
proportion of humidity that represents 
‘‘money-making air.’’ Write for 
literature. American Moistening 


Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Boston ... Atlanta ... Charlotte. 


AMCO 
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DARY Aes TRAVELERS 


you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
eeubin any of our icanaiaiae es, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, §. C. 


'H. REID LOCKMAN. Box 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C 




















WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
406 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


1203 Liberty Life Building @ Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @e BOSTON @ ATLANTA 











PEUTLUGERERDOLEDEOESORECDELEALLORLADEREEEODDEEADAREERR Dei iaa iin 


TTTT , , , ; , verre 
= 1hiti ; | tt} il ! } 1 heii reeds PETERERTIREERLETE til 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS Engineers 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 
COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS GREENVILLE 


SOUTH} CAROLINA |, 
aieeabniicesicasies GREENVILLE, S.C. | mes >. mo aah 


POCTEARODOORUTSSTEETE IM 





Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 


Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 









































Everything Fou Need | 
for Low-Cost ee | Ee 


20 years without 
ears ta FLOOR CARE 

—equipment designed ex- 
pressly for the_ textile 
industry, a complete line 
of accessories and sup- 
= and a nearby Fin- 
: nell engineer ready to 

“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 3 serve. Free Survey. Phone 
nearest Finnell branch, 


25 years ago... still buy them or write: 
because they’re alright. FINNELL 


—unsolicited testimonial 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


e ¥ OILLESS O 1307 East Street 
RGU! BEARING C Elkhart, Indiana 
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ld 


MILL STARCH 
WALLA 


eAlways Uniform 
ePenetrates 


Thoroughly 
eBoils Thin 
eCarries Weight 





Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 


Southern Agent 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





C. B. ILER 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


FL. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTIE, N. C. 


STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS ,OHIO 
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A&I TERMACO N33 
wy eee q 








V iis 
WY 
VW ' P . . 
t Stamping the name TERMAC®O 
Y on the end of a bebbin is a simple 
NY, operation ... yet this small 
LY identification is of the utmost 
y, 
+ importance to you. 
WY 
| i¢ is your guvrantee of a preci- 
WA 
sion product made of the highest 
yj 
VY quality materials . . it is the // 
VY personal pledge of an organiza- Ni y 
Ky fiom serving the textile industry LY 
Y, for more than a generation .. it ’ 
\ se * —<_ 
is your assurance that every 
VY TERMACO product you receive Y, 
Y . . . y 
WIZ is as perfect in operation and Y) 
durability as modern equipment Y, 
W WZ 
L and shilled workmen can 
jy Q 
\ produce. y 
WY WZ 
VY NZ, 
Card Room Bebbinas 
Y | ear, 
AY Creel, Twister and Warp , 
Spools  / 
NZ Cones - Tubes - Rolls S 
iY 
AVA Shewers AtZ 
\/ @learer Boards ; Y, 
WY \Y- 
t Scavenger Rolls. Etc. > 
WY WZ 
\ y, 
= e i, ae a a rN 
sal: Lae. Boxe 1{a- — 





Send your next 


inquiry for 


TEXTILE WOOD PARTS 











The Yerrell Machine Co., .4.-. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















Your Gracious Host. 
Zrom Conor ro ms 


bad CHICAGO.. 





In NEW YORK.. 















The Drake : 
y The Blackstone 


In BELLEA AIR, FLA.. 






in LOS ANGELES.. 




































Atlanta 
You will be comfortable in the quiet, dignified 


When You Are In 


atmosphere which is the Biltmore. Situated as 
it is, just outside the city's center of noise, it 
provides thoughtful accommodations for those 
who appreciate the best. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath ... 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations .. . popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a ‘ card 
to a fully bound book. 








The A. J]. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


Dalton Georgia 


PRINTING PLANT. 












































DINALER 
HOTELS 
t! pe 


- give good service as a matter of 
ar 
6 





| 


consenting are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 


will enjoy living in  Dinkler 


* The ANSLEY ssn 

* The 0. HENRY crcenssoro 

* The SAVANNAH :17381 
“The TUTWILER sirmincuan 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonvsoucty The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vewoncans The ST. CHARLES * 
uisavice * The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 





You 















, 


operated hotels 








DINKLER HOTELS CO.uinc. 





Carling Dinkler. Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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BURK-SCHIER 


CAT-ION ACTIVE 
FINISHING AGENTS 


Special Finishes for 


SPUN RAYONS 


EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL, DURABLE 
FINISHES FOR FIBRE and FABRIC 


- A TYPE FOR EVERY NEED - 














BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


a ar-Uee-U, lelelcy waned, 1.13) 4: 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INOUSTRY 











er — 
PEPETeeetie " 





STYLE 20. 


Business Epics 


Come and Go, but 


LANE BASKETS 


Go On and On 


15 YEARS OF 


Acceptable Service in the 
Textile Field 


W. T. LANE & BROS.., Ine. | 
Manufacturers : Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


’ Tititi 











TT TET TTT 


TUMMALLL rn 


Lheibille 
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for BETTER and 
FASTER SHEARING 











TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 
for Spun Rayons, Rayons, Cottons and Silks 


Patented Automatic Seam Protector 
Built-in Motors for the Cutters 
Improved Built-in ‘Vibrate’ Motion 
Adjustable Selvage Cones, Etc., Etc. 


Over 150 of this latest type are now giving superior results 
in many mills. 


Write or wire us for further details. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








HEY last longer be- 

cause they are rein- 
forced at the places where 
ordinary parts break. 


They fit more accu- 
rately and operate more 
smoothly at higher speeds 
because they are made 
from precision patterns 
by expert workmen. 





Write today for prices. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
























or discounts. 
page. 
columns in width. 






















Per Inch 
QC ae $5.00 
ff) Seer 4.80 
| Ee eae ae ea 4.60 
ee TN ii tae 4.40 


13 inches 
20 inches 
50 inches 
inches 


100 


No commission 
30 inches to 





Rates based on with order. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 








“want ad 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. 
All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Advertisements set 
word per insertion. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. 

Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep 
Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
Column width 2% 
the total space used in one year. 


UNDISPLAYED 


Positions wanted .05 
Cash 


style.” 


Advertisements of equip- 


Per Inch 
ubleatiiasdtiineaphaddniaal $4.20 accepted at display rate only. 
Ree ee ae .00 
PE ERR A os. Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
oii ei leita ante 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 















help on same: 





1 Overseer of 






: Bleacher, 









Weaving, capable of erecting and 
1 Loom Fixer for Draper and dobby box looms. 

Dyer and Finisher. 
Mill Cost Accountant. 


Address Box 500, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





REQUIRED FOR SOUTH AMERICAN COTTON MILL 


Following overseers of Swiss nationality under forty and single, or married without children. Must have many 
years practical mill experience fixing, setting machinery in own departments, and capable of instructing new 


2 Overseers of Carding and 


Spinning experienced on Saco-Lowell machinery. 


fixing on Draper looms. 




















ing mill in the South. 






salary expected. 












WANTED 


Textile graduate not over 28 years of age 
as assistant Designer in fancy dobby weav- 
Practical designing 
experience not necessary if willing to learn. 
Give age, experience, married or single, and 
Address 
of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Box 502, 


eare 








The late Benjamin H. Phillips was owner of 1244 
shares of the total outstanding capital stock of 
2500 shares of Rose Mills, Inc., ““D’’ Street and 


Indiana Avenue, Philadelphia. Any person who 
may be desirous of making an offer to purchase 
any portion of said stock owned by the late 
Benjamin H. Phillips, deceased, is requested to 
communicate immediately with Bertha E. Phillips, 
Administratrix C. T. A. of the estate of the said 
Benjamin H. Phillips, deceased 3353 Emerald 
Street, or with her attorney, Hymen Schwarta, 
BEsq., 1211 Chestnut Street, Room 804, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 














POSITION WANTED 


Card Room Overseer, can manage spin- 
ning, both technical and practical ex- 


perience. Good manager of labor. Now 
employed, but desire change. Address 
Box 503, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


As overseer of weaving. 18 years weave 
room experience on Draper Looms from 
2 to 6 harness. Age 37. References 
on request. Address Box 501, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














U. 8. Patent 








Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 


Office 














WE WANT TO BUY 


Approximately 900 used fibre roving cans 
12” diameter by 36” high, turned fibre 
lip preferred, must be in good condition 


throughout. Also, one or two No. 12 
Universal Winders. Address Box No. 
497, care COTTON, Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED 
Master Mechanic 


Must be experienced as Master Mechanic or As- 
sistant in all kinds of cotton mill mechanical 
work for spinning, weaving and dyeing, including 
electrical and steam power plant operation. Write 
application to Box 498, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


























Grant Bldg. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


CHMwiIiTOR 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man to fill a vacan- 


cy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,600 copies per month reach the 
textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments throughout the industry. 
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DIXIE AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


THE ELEXTOP ARRESTS 
THE DIRECT MOTORED REVOLVERS 
WHEN SEWINGS PASS 


DOUBLE SUCTION GETS EVERY THREAD 
TAKE IT ON TRIAL 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Representative 
602 Commercial Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





gcnenuans 
reerecereeei. 














Vessels 


Starch kettles, digestors, vats, and other 

vessels of this durable metal. Your de- 

signs or ours—''custom made’ to order. 
TANKS, TOWERS, BOILERS, KIERS, AKETTLES, 
STAND PIPES, SMOKE STACKS, AIR RECEIVERS, Ftc. 


Stainless 


Nickle-clad or 


Write for “Tank Talk’—No. 1-C. 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 















How to add PRODUCTION 
without adding machinery 


When delivery demands are crowding you, remember that 
spindles with new DIAMOND FINISH rings often give 
better than 10% more spinning production than spindles 
with old rings. And on twisting, there are tremendous 
possibilities in our Eadie Rings: production gains up to 
85% on cotton, silk and rayon twisting, as well as on 
wool spinning. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss- 


SPINNING 2S RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and 









id “Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


FINISH 









: 


iceman 
re 






; 
Semel 
>. 





DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
‘‘The New Fiexible’’ ‘* Needs No Damping - 
TRADE MARK The Standard 


























Stocks in ‘ANON REGEN 
all the leading ik Parca Ills Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres HM Ali Medium 
T GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY | 


~~ Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


_— | _ 


Stocked by the 
Principal 
Mill Supply Houses 
Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 


72 Lincoln St., 




















Boston, Mass. 


a 
=. ~Ee 
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The Advertisers’ Indez is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to indez correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 


Abington 
Works 
Albany Felt Co. Inside Back Cover 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Air Filter Co. 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
American Cyanamid & Chem. 
Corp. .. 52 
American M agnesium Corp. ..175 
American Moistening Co. ....195 
American Monorail Co. .. . 64 
American Textile Chemica] Co.. 183 
American Viscose Corp. 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co. 
Arkansas Company, Inc. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co.... 
Armour & Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co.. 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. 
Atlanta Envelope Co. 


Textile Machinery 


B 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Barkley Machine Works 

Becco Sales Corp. .. 

Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co. 

Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. 

Boyle Co., Inc., A. 

Brinton Co., H. 

Brown Co., David 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... 

Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.... 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


C 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ciba Company 
Classified Ads 
Clayton Co., J. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division 
Clinton Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Colgate-Palmoiive-Peet Co. 
Commercial Factors Corp. 
Inside Front Cover 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Crompton & Knowles 

Works 
Cutler, Roger W. 
Curtis & Marble 


Loom 


Machine Co.. 199 


D 


Darnell Corp., Ltd. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Detergent Products Corp. 
Detex Watchclock Corp. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Dommerich & Co., 
Drake Corporation. . 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. 
Du Pont de Nemours 
Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Divi- 
Du Pont de Nemours O., 
Inc., E. I., Fine Chemicals 


Division 


Nemours 
Finishes 


Du Pont de 
Inc., E. 
slon 

Du Pont de 
nc. BD & BE. 
cals Dept. 


& Co., 
Divi- 


Nemours 


& H. Chemi- 


E 


Eaton, Paul B. 


F 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Fletcher Works 

Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


G 


Gates Rubber Co. 

Gaylord Container Corp. 

General Coal Co. 

General Dyestuffs Corp. 

General Electric Co. ..30 and 31 
General Electric Co. (Lamps).. 44 
Gill Leather Company 

Goldens Foundry & Mch. Co... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 


H 


H & B American Machine Co.. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
Works 

Hercules Powder Co.., 

Hermas Machine Co. 

Hetherington & Sons, Inc., 
John 

Hotel Atlanta Biltmore 

Hotels Dinkler 

Hotels Kirkeby 

Houghton & Co.., 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Hunter Machine Co., James 

Hyatt Bearings Division 

Hygrade Syivania Corp. 


I 


Industrial Dryer Corp. ... 
International Nickel Co., 


J 


Jackmeyer Label Corp. 


Johnson Bronze Co. 


Johnson Corporation 


Johnson Machine Wks., Chas. 


K 
ee ek BAe wl etd ced oes 188 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Keever Starch Co. 197 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co... 


L 


Lane & Bros., Inc., 
Laurel Soap Mfg. 
Lawlor Co., S. C. 
Link Belt Company 
Loper Co., Ralph E. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


M 


Manhattan 
Division 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Asso. 

Marquette Metal Products Co.. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc... 

Meese, Inc. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Morton Machine Works 

Morton Salt Co. 


Rubber Mfg. Co. 


N 


National Aniline 
Co., Inc. 
National Industrial] Advertisers 
Asso., Inc. 
National Oil Products Co...... 123 
National Ring Traveler Co....194 
National Starch Products, Inc. 45 
National Tape & Webbing Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 
New Departure Division 
New York & New Jersey 
bricant Co. 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Corp. 
North, Ine., 


& Chemical 


Bearings 


O 


Old Dominion Box Co. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


P 

Pabst Sales Company 

Page Fence Association 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Parks & Woolson Mch. 
Pellissier, Jonas & Rivet, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Protective Life Insurance 
Pure Oil Co. 


R 


Reeves Pulley Co. 

Reliance Electric & Eng’g Co.. 

Republic Rubber Division 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Rhode Island Warp Stop 
Equip. Oo. 

Robbins Flooring Co. 

Rochester Eng’g & Centrifugal 
Corp. 

Rockwood Mfg. Co. 


Rohm & Haas Co. .. * 


Royce Chemical Co....Back Cover 


S 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Selig Company 
Seydel, Woolley & Co. 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
Showalter Printing Co.., 
Singer Sewing Mch. Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 
Snap-On Tools Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., : 
eT eE Fo = eS aeaee 24 and 25 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Southern Belting Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Standard Conveyor Co. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Standard Oil Co., Inc., of Ken- 
tucky 
Standard Pressed Steel 
Standard Silicate Division 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc.. 
Stodghill & Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


-_ 
Taylor Instrument Companies. . 
..12 and 13 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 37 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Texas Co. 

Textile Machine Works 

Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Three-In-One Oil 

Tide-Water Associated Oil Co.. 

Torrington Co. 

Trust Company of Georgia 

Tubize-Chatillon Corp. 


U 


Union Special Machine Oo..... 
Universal Winding Co. 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co.. 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 


60 and 61 


Vv 
Vacuum Cup Metal 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co. 


Pulley Oo.. 


W 

Wallerstein Co., 

Want Ads 

Warner Chemical] Co. . 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co. 66 and 67 
West Point Foundry & Mch. Co. 14 
Whitin Machine Works 5 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co..201 
Whitman Co., Inc., 49 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
vo & Gibbs Sewing Mch. 1 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
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ALBANY 
ROLLER 
CLOTH 


for 
ECONOMY 
QUALITY YARN 
C5REATER PRODUCTION 

































K ecause ALBANY ROLLER CLOTH is made from 


carefully selected raw material, with painstaking care 
bestowed on every step of the manufacturing process, 
users are assured of a resilient, unvarying cloth which 
retains its cushion and produces high grade, uniform 


yarn, with less end breakage. Test a cut in your 


own plant. 
Sanftorizing Printers Clearer 
ALBANY Blankets Lappings Cloth 
Palmer Slasher Laundry 
! : 
ALSO Blankets Cloth Flannel 
MAKES Printing Slasher Vigoreaux 
Blankets Jackets Jackets 


DEEN) BEL OU ciao 
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Te eies, 2 lt 
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and topflight fi treatment 
spun rayon. s a pleasin 
crisp finish and, together wi 
VELV-O-RAY, will give an effect com-~ 
parable to wool. This combination 
i a wide ini 
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PONG THE SKYWAYS OF FABRIC FASHION 


Sets the Pace for Rayon 
Staple Fibre Weaves! 


FINISH .. Texture . . Surface effects .. induced thru treatments 
originated by Royce technicians . . are taking an active part in 
the versatile applications of spun rayon fabrics. « Pacemakers 
too! .. these treatments, in their contribution to the styling of 
synthetic or mixed fibre yardage. 
* Fundamentally adapted to filament 
rayon weaves, these softening and finish- 
ing preparations follow a natural sequence 
of successful results in staple fibre 
constructions. 


a 
Sn BG 
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Softener of harsh synthetic fibres, 
mellowing, drape-producing . . an 
I-Purpose Oil enlivening the fibres, 

a body, silky feel and 

ish to satisfy the most 

*%* VELV-O-RAY 





